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Over the Mountains 



Think of it! FIVE HUNDRED FIFTY-NINE MILES over rough mountainous country burn- 
ing only ELEVEN GALLONS OF GASOLINE. Imagine more than FIFTY MILES to the 
GALLON. That is what the WHIRLAVIND CARBURETING DEVICE Aoes for D. R. Gilbert, 
enough of a saving on just one trip to more than pay the cost of the Whirlwind. 


TneWhirlwind Saves Noidrisis 


Niuions Of Doiurs YEarly 


Whirlwind users, reporting the results of their tests, are amazed at the results they are getting. Letters, 
keep streaming into the office telling of mileages all the way from 22 to 59 miles on ^ gallon, resulting in 
a saving of from 25% to 60% in gas bills alone. 

Mark H. Estes writes: “I was making 17 miles to the gallon on my Pontiac Coupe. Today, with the 
Whirlwind, I am making 36 5/10 miles to the gallon. Am I glad I put it on? I’ll say so t” 

P. P. Goerzen writes: “I made an actual test both with and without a Whirlwind, getting IZV-d miles 
without and 34 6/10 miles with the Whirlwind, or a gain of 21 miles to the gallon. The longer the Whirl- 
wind is in use on the machine the better the engine runs, has more pep and quicker starting. It makes a 
new engine out of an old one, and starts at the touch of the starter button.” 

R. J. Tulp-: “The Whirlwind increased the mileage on our Ford truck from 12 to 26 miles to gallon 
and 25% in speed. We placed another on a Willys-Knight and increased from 12 to 17 miles per gallon.” 

Arthur Grant: ”I have an Oakland touring car that has been giving me 15 miles to the gallon aver- 
age, but I can see a great difference with the Whirlwind, as it climbs the big hills on high and gives me 
better than 23 miles to the gallon of gas, which is better than 69% saving in gas.” 

W. A. Scott: ‘T had my Whirlwind for three years. Winter and summer it gives the same perfect 
service, instant starting, smoother running, and what I have saved in gasoline these last few years has 
brought other luxuries which I could not have afforded previously.” 

Car owners all over the world are saving money every day with the Whirlwind, besides having betixn* 
operating motoi^. Think what this means on your own car. Figure up your savings— enough for a i"ad’io 
— a bank account — added pleasures. Why let the Oil Companies profit by your waste? Find, out about this 
amazing little device that will pay for itself every few weeks in gas saving alone. 


FITS ALL CARS 

In just a few minutes the Whirlwind can be in- 
stalled on any make of car, truck or tractor. It’s 
actually less work than changing your oil or putting 
water in the battery. No drilling, tapping or 
changes of any kind necessary. It is guaranteed to 
work perfectly on any make of car, truck or tractor, 
large or small, new model or old model. The more 
you drive the more you will save. 

SALESMEN AND DISTRIBUTORS 
WANTED 

Free Sample and $100.00 a Week Offer 

Whirlwind men are making big profits supplying 
this fast-selling device that car owners can not 
afford to be without. Good territory is still open. 
Free sample offer and full particulars sent on re- 
quest. Just check the coupon. 

WHIRLWIND MANUFACTURING CO. 

999-40-E Third Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


GUARANTEE 

No matter what kind of a car you have — ^no mat- 
ter how big a gas eater it is — ^the Whirlwind will 
save you money. We absolutely guarantee that the 
Whirlwind will more than save its cost in gasoline 
alone within thirty days, or the trial will cost you 
nothing. We invite you to test it at our risk and 
expense. You are to be the sole judge. 

FREE TRIAL COUPON 

■ WHIRLWIND MANUFACTURING CO., ■ 

■ 999-49-E Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis. ■ 

B Gentlemen: You may send me full particulars of your * 

■ Whirlwind Carbureting device and free trial offer. This ■ 

I does not obligate me in any way whatever. ■ 

I Name ' ^ ® 

* Address 

Scity g 

S County State ■ 

[ ] Check here if you are interested in full or part time g 
^ salesmen position. g 





Was It Some Strange Phantom 
Whispering Through the 
Ether in the Language oS 
Another Planet 
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strange and ghostly signals were being picked up out of the ether. What were 
these weird whispers? What happened when science became fully aware of the 
existence of some new and sinister — or sd: least nnfathomed — force in the world? 
The solution is thrillingiy narrated in one of the most startling stories ever 
written. 


W E have received thousands of 
letters requesting us to re- 
print this story, which is too 
long to be republished in the maga- 
zine. THE MOON TERROR, by A. 
Q. Birch, which appeared as a serial 
in Weird Tales in 1923, is 
too long to republish in our 
magazine consistent with 
our policy. As a matter 
of service to the multitude 
of readers who have re- 
quested us to reprint this 
story, we have had it 
printed in cloth-bound book 
form to sell at the publish- 
ers’ price of $1.50 per copy. 

This fascinating book wRl 
be sent to you direct; we the 
postage. 

Tremendously Popular 

THE MOON TERROR was such a 
thrilling story that the entire reserve 
stock of the issue containing the first 
part was sold out on special orders to 
those who were not fortunate enough 
to start the story from the beginning, 
but began to read it with the second 
installment. It narrates the sensa- 
tional attempt of a group of Chinese 
scientists to_ obtain rulership of the 


WEIRD TALES, Book Dept. M-19 

840 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, lUinoia 


world by a tremendous threat against 
the very existence of the earth. The 
diabolical methods by which they put 
their scheme into execution, the 
frantic race across the ocean to cir- 
cumvent them, the weird and exciting 
adventures that befell, malce 
one of the most gripping 
and fascinating novels ever 
written. 

For Your Library 

This book will make a 
valuable addition to your 
library collection. It is beau- 
tifully bound in rich blue 
cloth with attractive orange- 
colored jacket. 

Don’t Pass This Up 

Your life is not complete until you 
have read this book of thrills. It is 
full of breath-taking adventures and 
eery crime. 

Note: If your bookdealer doesn’t carry this 
book in stock, have him order it for you. or, 
mail the coupon to us and we will send the book 
direct to you postage prepaid. 


j Weird Tales, Book Dept. M-19, 

I 840 N. Micliigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 

I Enclosed find $1.50 for cloth-bound copy 
j of THE MOON TEKROR. 

I Name 

j Address 

I City State 
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Published monthly by the Popular Fiction PubiishinK Company. 2467 E. Wash- 
ington Street, Indianapolis, Ind. Entered as second-class matter March 20, 1923, at 
the post office at Indianapolis, Ind., under the act of March 3, 1879. Single copies, 25 
cents. Subscription, 32.60 a year in the United States. 33.00 a year in Canada. English 
office: Charles Lavell, 13, Serjeant's Inn, Fleet Street, E. C. 4, London. The publishers 
are not responsible for the loss of unsolicited manuscripts, although every care will be 
taken of such material while in their possession. The contents of this magazine are 
fully protected by copyright and must not be reproduced either wholly or in part without 
permission from the publishers. 

MOTE— Ail mtanuscripts and communications should be addressed to the publishers’ 
Chicago office at 840 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

FARNSWORTH WRIGHT. Editor. 

Copyright, 1929, by the Popular Fiction Publishing Company 
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W EITES Arliu C. Jones, of St. Louis: “In my opinion the July issue is 
one of tlie best you have ever put out — and I have been reading Weird 
Tales for several years. I found Outside the Universe a thrilling and 
stupendous story. I also enjoyed Doctor Pichegru*s Discovery, particularly 
the place where he looked in the mirror and beheld himself. I could readily 
visualize his feelings at that moment, because I had an experience like that 
myself once, although far from being as terrible as his was. I actually be- 
lieve Weird Tales is speeding up the work of science with its inspiring litera- 
ture; at least it is real food for thought.” 

“I wish to commend you for the reprinting of early weird tales,” writes 
N. J. O’Neail, of Toronto, Canada, “and urge that all of Loveeraft’s and 
Seabury Quinn’s early works may appear as soon as possible; also some of 
E. Hoffmann Price, Nictzin Dyalhis’ The Eternal Conflict, and Stephen Bagby ’s 
Whispering Tunnels. Loveeraft of course is peerless, and Seabury Quinn a 
good runner-up. But de Crandin, in my opinion, was wasted on such an 
adventure as that of The House of Golden Masks in the June issue. Keep 
the little Frenchman in the realm of the supernatural, say I; and I think 
the majority of readers will agree. One of the most masterful stories of the 
last year was Frank Belknap Long’s The Space-Eaters, in the July issue of 
1928. Edmond Hamilton is a veritable wizard of science. I prefer his stories 
of present-day doom to his interplanetary yarns of the distant future. His 
first story in W. T. — The Monster-God of Mamurth — ^was a gem; and in my 
opinion some of his best since then have been The Atomic Conquerors and 
Evolution Island. Oh yes, and a word of praise for H. Warner Munn’s The 
City of Spiders, back in August of 1926 ; that was one of the most thought- 
compelling stories you have published, as well as a gripping romance.” 

J. Ernest Wagner, of Centre Hall, Pennsylvania, writes to the Eyrie: “I 
enjoyed all the stories in the July Weird Tales, but why not tell us some- 
thing about the writers? I always like to know something about the person 
whose stories I read. This could be taken care of in the Eyrie or in a special 
department devoted to W. T. writers. My favorite steries in the July Weird 

(Continued on page 294) 
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FORD 

hare used one on 
Ford for over flve years and 
here traveled over 35.000 
miles. Never had any spark 
plug troiilile. Have averaged 
28 to 30 miles on gal.** 

J. H. Alruth, loH’a. 

CHEVROLET 

“Tou people claim a sav- 
ing of 25% and more. 1 
found I was obtaining 43.8 
miles to a gal. on a 
Chevrolet. Actual test sur- 
passes your claim.** 

M. £. Miller. Kansas City. 

BUICK 

G. M. R.'^thburn, Charles- 
ton, W. Va., has a Buick 
Six with an old engine. He 
was getting only 8 or B 
miles to a gal. On a 287- 
rolle trip he got 19 miles to 
a gal. He says it has saved 
him 740.00 on one trip. 

NASH 

*'I had a large Nash Six 
I drove from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco on 20 gals.** 
H. T. McCallon. California. 


A SOUTH DAKOTA man has 
discovered an amazing gas- 
saving invention now installed on 
over three million cars of every 
make. . . . Already over ten thou- 
sand car owners say it increases 
gas mileage . . . and saves an aston- 
ishing amount of money in gasoline 
and repair expense. There is a model 
for every car, tmck, tractor or gaso- 
line engine. Anylxrfy can install it in 
a few minutes. This invention is based 
on newly-discovered facts about poten- 
tial gasoline power that few car own- 
ers know about. For example, it is 
now found that the average man 
wastes at least 20% to 80% of his 
gasoline through improper combus- 
tion. And many more interesting dis- 
coveries too detailed to mention here. 

Read on the left what other car 
owners say about it. Then accept the 
inventor’s special introductory offer. 
He will send you samples to test with- 
out obligation to buy. If you find it 
doesn’t do for you what it has done 
. for other car owners, be will pay a 


cash forfeit for the few minutes 
you’ve spent in testing it 

Don’t send a penny now. Simply 
send your name in coupon below. 
J. A. Stransky Mfg. Co.. 1^1650, 
Strar.sky Block. Pukwana, S. D. 
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time. Check coupon below. 
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(Continued from page Z92) 

Tales are: The Wishing-WeU, by B. F. Benson; The Guillotine ChiH , Kx 
well Wyckoflf; and The Corpse-Master, by Seabnry Quinn.” 

Writes Evelyn Martin, of Hiltonville, Indiana: “Two years ago I made 
a trip to St. Louis, and I never regretted that trip, for there’s where I got 
acquainted with your wonderful magazine. By all means have Seabury 
Quinn’s Jules de Grandin stories printed in book form. I also wish to say a 
word for Nictzin Dyalhis’ stories. Tell Dyalhis to write more stories about 
Hul Jok, and have them put in book form also. Quinn’s The House of Golden 
Masks and Whitehead’s Black Tancrede, both in the June issue, were wonder- 
ful stories.” 

Genevieve W. Fisher, of Vineland, New Jers^, writes to the Eyrie; 
“What I like best in your magazine is Lovecraft’s stories. He is by far your 
best writer; his style and his English are wctnderful, as diown in his latest 
story, The Bunwich Horror. Hope we will have more like that. I don’t re- 
member whether Lovecraft wrote The Lurking Fear or not, but I remember 
that as one of your best stories published, especially in its remarkable descrip- 
tions. Please publish more stories by Lieutenant Edgar Gardiner. I vote 
him a fine writer.” 

Fred Krumboldt, of East Lansdowne, Pennsylvania, writes to the Eyrie : 
“The story that I like best in your latest issue is The Last of the Mayas, by 
Arthur Thatcher. This story is very realistic and weird. Let us have more 
like it. The stories that I like most are invasion of one planet by another, 
other worlds besides our own, and the fibiding of lost cities and countries on 
our earth. The second best is of course Seabury Quinn’s story. Mr. Quinn 
is the best writer that Weikd Tales has on its staff.” 

“Dear Editor,” writes Avinska Leppin, of Marietta, Ohio; “I have never 
been guilty of missing an issue of Weird Tales since I absent-mindedly 
picked one up in a news stand about five years ago. I have every one bound 
for over three years back, and intend to have them all bound and put in my 
libraiy. Beyond a doubt, in my estimation, Seabury Quinn’s The House of 
Golden Masks is the best story in Weird Tales for June; in fact it’s the best 
Seabury Quinn has ever written. The story is logical and could happen very 
easily in this day and age. Quinn’s ability for writing a real weird tale with 
genuine creeps in it beats any other writer that has ever written a story for 
Weird Tales.” 

“Edmond Hamilton’s Outside the Universe takes first place in your July 
issue, and it promises to be his best,” writes Jack Darrow, of Chicago. 
Corpse-Master, by Seabury Quinn, comes second, and The Last of the Mayas, 
by Arthur Thatcher, is third. I hope that you will continue to give, each 
month, a list of the stories coming out in the following issue.” 

“I am twelve years old,” writes Betty Irene Murray, of Akron, Ohio. 
“Your magazine is a literary find. I have not been reading it very long. 

(Continued on page 426) 
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Next Month 

A superb array of gripping weird masterpieces is scheduled for the October issue of 
W ientn Tales, on sale September 1. 

«i ■ ! <» 

The Woman With the Velvet Collar 

By Gaston Leroux 

A vivid new tale of a weird Corsican vendetta^ 
and the guillotine, and a ghastly revenge, by 
the author of **The Phantom of the Opera**, 


The Silver 
Countess 

By Seabury Quinn 

A ETippIna yampiie tale — an eery exploit of 
Jolee de Grandin In bis warfare against age- 
old occult evil. 


The Battle of the 
Toads 

By David H. Keller 

A weird extravaganza of eery magie, telling 
bow Cecil, son of James, became Overlord of 
Cornwall. 


The Scourge of Eygpt 

By Arlton Eadie 

A strange tale of a mummy, a scarab, and 
Eepbra-Opbis, slave-4river for that Pharaoh 
who oppressed the Israelites, 


The Witch-Ball 

By E. P. Benson 

A strange talc of clairvoyance and occult 
mysteries, and the finding of a murdered 
woman’s body — a story by a well-known Brit- 
ish writer of weird fiction. 


Skull-Face 

By Robert E. Howard 

An astounding and fascinating story of a 
mummy that came up out of the sea to rule 
the world— a story replete with vivid thrills 
and stark horror. 

in tbe October issue 


These are some of the super-excellent stories that will appear 

of Weibd Tales 


October Issue on Sale September 1 



"He removed the cap and 
placed it upon Phil's 
head.” 


VBR there, across the river, 

■ ■ where you see that tower 

shooting up high above the 
trees, lives a man of mystery,” said 
Phil West, a slim, dark, khaki-clad 
young man. “The natives call him 
the White Wizard.” 

Tom Bannon, rotund and heavy- 
faced and as youthful as his com- 
panion, reined in his horse and looked 
across the San Juan river toward a 
break in a typical Brazilian jungle 
scene. 

“Who is he — a white man?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, a Spaniard — Don Julian 
Mendoza.” Phil West’s fine, dark 
eyes snapped with interest. “He’s a 
scientist from Madrid, who settled in 
this wild section of Brazil years ago, 
some say to conduct a secret experi- 
ment. I was told that the half-breeds 
won’t come within tm miles of his 


house, because they fear he will seize 
them and turn them into monkeys.” 

Tom Bannon ’s explosive laugh made 
his big body shake. “You and your 
South American m3rths touch my 
funny-bone ! I ’ve knocked about with 
you among the Inca ruins and the 
Amazon jimgle for six months, and 
not yet have you shown me a genuine 
mystery.” 

A sheepish grin spread over Phil’s 
dark, good-looking face. 

“I’ll admit that the haunted shrine 
at Castillo was a fake; and that the 
River of Blood was colored with the 
juice from those weird red water 
flowers; but the White Wizard is 
really a, man of mystery, Tom, or 
there would not be so much talk a^ut 
him.” 

Tom glanced hurriedly at the bank- 
ing clouds in the sky. 

“There’s a storm due soon,” ho 
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said, in the deep voice that matched 
his huge frame. “It will give us an 
excuse to get acquainted with your 
White Wizard, for even he would not 
be heartless enough to turn us out to 
the mercies of a tropical storm.” 

“Then let’s swim the horses across 
before it is too late.” 

Already the wind was lashing the 
narrow river into dirty cream waves. 
Hidden creatures scurried through 
the tangled denseness of the jungle. 
Birds screamed their warnings in the 
smothered trees overhead. 

The two young men urged their 
horses into ^e turbulent water, and 
in a few minutes were inching their 
way over the woven underbrush on 
the other side. They found a dim 
path which ribboned through the 
dense growth. It led them up a steep 
hill to an amazingly large house on 
the crest, built in the rococo splendor 
of old Spain ; a rambling, thick-walled 
structure that thrust insolent shoul- 
ders to the very edge of the black 
selva which swallowed it on every side. 

A puzzled look crossed Tom’s 
plump face. “Appears interesting, 
all right. Suppose he’ll turn us into 
monkeys if we ask for shelter until 
the storm lets up?” 

“I hope he does,” grinned Phil. 

They dismounted at the foot of a 
long ffight of stairs which leaped up 
the hill to the tall gate. Before they 
had finished tying their horses, a small 
stone whizzed through the air and 
struck Phil smartly on the arm. 

‘ ‘ Look out ! Here comes, anotiier ! ’ ’ 
shouted Tom. 

Phil ducked his head just as a 
larger stone cut the air close by him. 

“Someone tmder the steps did 
that,” declared Tom. “It was a 
negro; I saw his black hand.” 

A peal of coarse laughter came 
from the direction of the steps — 
laughter that had a disturbing aban- 
don in it. The two men eyed each 
olier indignantly. Phil whipped out 
his automatic and stooped to peer 


through an opening left by the stones 
which had fallen away at the side. 

“What in thunder!” he bawled, 
and stepped closer to the opening. 
“Come here, Tom!” 

Tom hastened to look over his 
friraid’s shoulder, and in the half- 
lighted recess under the steps he saw 
a dark, bulky shape. His first thought 
was that it was a hideously deformed 
negro ; but he soon peieeived the hair 
that covered the body, and the jmwer- 
ful arms that reached almost to the 
long-fingered feet. The creature was 
a huge anthropoid ape. 

“Tom, did you hear it?” vociferat- 
ed PhU. ‘ ‘ It spoke to me when I first 
looked at it!” 

“Spoke to you?” Tom eyed him 
oddly. 

“I’m not kidding you; it said just 
as plainly as I’m speaking to you 
now, ‘6o^ morning, master.’ ” 

“Phil, you’re crazy!” Tom an- 
nounced amiably. “Those wild tales 
about Mendoza have gone to your 
brain.” 

Phil flushed. “You’ll find out be- 
fore long whether or not I’m crazy, 
or merely more discerning than you,” 
he retorted. 

Tom laughed good-naturedly at his 
choleric friend, and followed him up 
the steps. The gate wheezed open on 
rusty, unused hinges. A hound bayed 
dismally. 

About five acres of the hilltop was 
inclosed in a high, wrought-iron 
fence, through which the dauntless 
jungle had sprawled into the shrubs 
and neglected lawns. 

Their knocking at the great, oaken 
door rolled through spacious halls 
within. 

2 

T he door opened, and a tall, pale- 
faced man confronted them. He 
regarded them intently with eyes that 
were large and dark and strangely 
impressive, like the brooding eyes of 
an old master’s painting. 


THE WHITE WIZARD 
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“You wish shelter from the storm, 
senoresf” he addressed them in excel- 
lent English, flavored with a slight 
accent. 

Phn laughed a little nervously. 
“You are a good guesser, sir,” he 
declared boyishly. “We can pay well 
for supper and lodging for the night. ’ ' 

“I charge nothing for my hospi- 
tality, senor.” He fingered his black, 
military beard. “I welcome you as 
guests, not as lodgers.” 

“But we hate to intrude,” de- 
murred Tom. 

“Julian Mendoza deems it an honor 
to entertain you.” 

Phil’s brown, sinewy hand went out 
impulsively toward the pale, aristo- 
cratic hand which was offered. 

“You are most generous,” he said 
warmly. “West is my name. My 
friend here is Mr. Bannon. We are 
both from New York, and have been 
knocking about South America for 
the past six months, studying the Inca 
ruins, mostly.” 

“I’m something of an archeologist 
myself,” returned Mendoza. “Our 
tastes are similar, and we shall pass a 
charming evening, I am sure.” 

Through the tiled hall he ushered 
them into a large room, magnificently 
furnished. The walls and ceilings 
were richly frescoed. Ornate hanging 
lamps shed warm, colored light over 
the hand-carved furniture. Beyond 
the stained glass windows the light- 
ning could be seen tearing across the 
sky in fiery streaks. 

“It is a pleasure to me to have 
guests,” said Mendoza. “I so seldom 
see anyone besides my one servant 
and my niece.” 

As he spoke, the curtains hanging 
before a door parted and a girl 
entered. For a moment she stood 
there, with one arm holding back the 
rich folds of the tapestry, and the 
other fingering the lace of her white 
dress. Her soft, light hair, worn 
somewhat longer than the fashionable 
bob, flowed in shining waves and ring- 
lets about her exquisitely mold^ 


neck. A band of pale blue velvet 
marked the fine lines of her head and 
made her large brown eyes very dark. 
She was not more than five feet tall, 
and her form, though rounded in 
womanly proportions, was slight and 
frail. When she saw the two young 
men, a vivid blush spread over her 
soft cheeks and throat, and she turned 
to flee. 

“Wait, Inez,” called Mendoza. “I 
want to present my young friends to 
you.” 

She acknowledged the introduction 
with a graceful bow and a shy, dim- 
pled smile. After passing a few com- 
monplace remarks, she excused her- 
self on the plea that she wished to sec 
that dinner was properly served. As 
she left the room, Mendoza’s eyes fol- 
lowed her with a proud look, and a 
paternal smile softened his thin lips. 

“Ah, my little Inez!” he mur- 
mured. ‘ ‘ She is the core of my heart:. ’ ’ 

“Does Miss Mendoza live here alone 
with you, Don Julian?” asked Phil. 

“Since finishing school in your 
United States two yeai*s ago. Her 
mother was a New Yorker. Her fa- 
ther died when she was a baby. It is 
rather lonely here for her, as she sees 
no one for months at a time. We can 
not even keep servants, except my 
faithful old Ramon. But I can not 
part with her ; she is the one comfort 
of my life. I am her only living rela- 
tive, and she has no alternative but 
to live with me.” 

“Selfish brute ! ’ ’ Phil ground under 
his teeth. 

“Would you care to freshen \ our- 
selves before dining, senor esf” con- 
tinued Mendoza. 

The young men replied in the af- 
firmative, and Mendoza rang a bell 
which summoned an ancient half- 
breed man servant. 

“Show the gentlemen into the west 
bedroom, Ramon,” said Mendoza. 

The room was luxuriously fur- 
nished, with silk-draped walls and a 
huge, hand-carved ebony bed. In a 
few minutes they had rid themselves 
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of the grime that covered them and 
changed to the extra khaki suits which 
they had with them. 

That dinner was one which Tom 
and Phil never forgot. Warmed with 
wine, Mendoza’s wit sparkled, and 
his fascinating personality wove a 
pleasant spell about them. He had a 
head and face of unusual beauty. His 
black hair and pointed beard, slightly 
touched with gray, contrasted pleas- 
ingly with his pale skin and finely 
marked features. His soft, aristocratic 
voice and elegant manner were not 
merely the result of culture; they 
were his heritage from a long ances- 
tral line of Spanish grandees. 

When they had finished dining, they 
retired to Mendoza’s study. Soon 
Inez and Phil withdrew to a sofa be- 
fore the huge fireplace, while Tom 
and Mendoza warmed over scientific 
discussions. 

Above the noise of the rain came a 
timid tapping at the easement. It slid 
open and in the aperture appeared a 
huge, hairy form. It was the ape. 
His little, beady eyes snapped quickly 
from Phil’s face to Tom’s. Then he 
threw back his grotesque head and 
laughed uproariously. A frown 
crossed Mendoza’s face, and he went 
to the Avindow and spoke in a low 
voice to the animal, which turned re- 
luctantly and disappeared from view. 

“That brute seems to have almost 
human intelligence,” remarked Tom. 

“You have heard of my experi- 
ments?” asked Mendoza. A faint 
smile played upon his lips. “In that 
ape you are observing the result of 
the natural process of evolution, as- 
sisted, of course, by science. For in- 
stance, it possesses the power of 
speech. I have only forced nature’s 
own issue. She is tardy in her crea- 
tion, you must confess ; and there is a 
lapse of countless ages between the 
dumb anthropoid and this!” He 
touched himself on the breast signifi- 
cantly. 

Phil, his dark face eager with in- 


terest, left his seat by the fire and 
joined the men. 

“Tell me,” he asked, “how have 
you brought about this miracle?” 

Mendoza laughed. “What miracle, 
senorf Is there anything miraculous 
in transplanting a wild flower into a 
well-ordered hothouse, carefully nour- 
ishing and grafting it, until it is trans- 
formed into a fragrant, perfect bloom ? 
You do not think that wonderful. 
Yet an animal is but a wild, unculti- 
vated thing. When nature is his only 
trainer, he develops as slowly and im- 
perfectly as the wild flower. Bring 
man’s genius to work, however, and in 
a few years, yes, in a few months, you 
have accomplished more than nature 
has in her countless ages.” 

Tom winked slyly at Phil, as though 
he thought Mendoza was exaggerat- 
ing. 

“Uncle Julian,” broke in Inez, “do 
stop that wise conversation, which no 
stranger believes, and play for us.” 

Mendoza’s pale face flushed with 
enthusiasm as he picked up a violin 
of rare workmanship. He polished the 
beautiful wood with an affectionate 
touch ; then he placed the instrument 
in position. 

A wild, sobbing note, clear and cold 
and passionless, trembled from the 
strings. This was followed by a quick 
succession of staccato trills that 
froze the blood of his listeners. Then 
from under the bow there flowed a 
rush of music such as they had never 
before heard — the boom and roar of 
mighty cataracts, swishing, whirling, 
rushing; the shrieking of tornadoes 
on wild, desolate shores; the weird 
moans and cries of anguished souls; 
and through it all a sad, wailing 
minor strain that summoned involun- 
tary tears to the eyes of the listeners. 

At last the music melted into a 
melancholy revery. Tears rolled xm- 
heeded from Mendoza’s eyes and fell 
upon the strings of his violin. The 
tender strain suddenly broke off, and 
he finished with a grand finale of 
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ghoulish shrieks which left his audi- 
ence trembling and breathless. The 
violin slipped from his hands and his 
bearded chin sank upon his breast. 

A heavy silence hung upon the room 
for many seconds. 

Phil whispered hoarsely: “Don 
Julian, you could stir the world with 
playing like that!” 

Mendoza raised his tear-stained 
face. “I had a great master,” he said. 
“Longinotti.” 

“Longinotti?” said Phil, puzzled. 
“Not Fabio Longinotti, the famous 
Italian composer?” 

“The same.” 

“But Fabio Longinotti died thirty- 
five years ago. You do not look older 
than forty.” 

“I am forty-one, to be exact.” 
He turned to Inez, wearily. “Come, 
my dear; we will retire.” With an 
air of apology, he added: “You gen- 
tlemen will please excuse me. Music 
has a powerful influence on me.” 

He drew Inez’s arm affectionately 
through his and led her from the 
room. She paused for a moment in 
the doorway to bid the young r en 
good-night, and Phil flushed with 
pleasure when she lifted her slender 
fingers to her lips and blew him a kiss. 

When the echo of their receding 
footsteps had died away, Tom’s plump 
face broke into a broad grin. 

“Old fellow, you’ve made a hit!” 
he said. “I’ve a mind to punch your 
head off.” 

Phil ran his fingers nervously 
through his black, wavy hair. ‘ ‘ Tom, ’ ’ 
he said earnestly, “I’m going to 
marry that girl.” 

Tom’s face went suddenly grave. 
“Gosh, I believe you mean it! Better 
go easy, boy. Don Julian told me that 
he will never permit her to marry. 
Notice how he trotted her off to bed 
when he left? Didn’t want her alone 
with any eligibles. And Don Julian 
Mendoza is a man that I ’d hate to get 
down on me!” 


3 

I T WAS past midnight when they 
were awakened by the dismal 
howling of the hound. There was a 
blood-curdling quality to the animal ’s 
weird wail which made them exceed- 
ingly uncomfortable. After enduring 
it for more than ten minutes, Phil 
said: 

“There is some cause for that ani- 
mal to howl that way. Maybe there’s 
a snake or something after him. Let ’s 
dress and investigate. My nerves 
can’t stand this racket another 
minute.” 

“He’s only moon-struck,” said 
Tom. 

“Well, dress, anyway, and let’s 
quiet him. Better take your auto- 
matic.” 

They drew on their clothes and 
went out through a door in their room 
which opened on a terrace. The night 
was beautifully clear, with the fresh- 
ness that follows a storm, and there 
was a full moon. 

At the back of the house they dis- 
covered what once had been a garden, 
but now the jungle had crept into it, 
choked out the plants, and wound 
crushing, destroying tendrils around 
the sun-dials and sculptures. Here, 
isolated from all other buildings, was 
the tower they had first seen. From 
the tangle of the jxuigle it vaulted 
high into the moon-bathed sky. Three 
stories up there was a lighted window, 
uncurtained. At the window sat Men- 
doza. And under the window was the 
wailing dog, crouching, his eyes 
spread in terror toward the figure 
above. 

Mendoza was working. His head 
was covered with a metal cap, con- 
nected by wires with something be- 
yond the range of vision from with- 
out. His hands were busy in front of 
him. Even from where they were 
standing, the young men could see 
the expression of concentrated thought 
upon his face. 

But as they watched, that pale. 
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studioTis face imderwent an extraor- 
dinary change; rage convulsed it, 
drawing back the thin lips from the 
teeth, stretching the eyes in a mad 
glare. He jerked the metal cap from 
his head and stood with clenched 
hands, trembling, his head thrown 
back. For a moment he stood thus, 
glaring down at the howling dog; 
then he snatched something that lay 
close at hand and disappeared from 
the window. His steps could be heard 
pounding down the stairs. Soon he 
dashed out of the tower with a whip. 
When the frightened dog saw lus 
master rushing toward him, he 
cringed close to the ground and 
whined. 

Mendoza, cursing in voluble Span- 
ish, raised the lash in his white- 
knuckled hands and brought it down 
through the air, with a sickening 
swish, upon the animal’s quivering 
flanks. Again and again the cruel 
whip cut bloody gashes in the poor 
beast ’s side, and yet the dog made no 
motion to move. Then Mendoza, 
screaming like a jungle animal, threw 
the whip far into the bushes and 
leaped upon the hound. One slender 
hand reached into the open mouth and 
drew out the lolling tongue. The 
other, wielding a pocket-feife, ap- 
proached the tongue with unspeakable 
intent. 

Phil leaped forward from where he 
stood in the shadows and cried : 
“Enough, Don Julian!” 

Instantly Mendoza arose from his 
seat on the moaning dog’s body. As 
a cat walks, he came forward until 
only three feet separated him and 
Phil. The moon made points of light 
in his huge black eyes — light that 
drew Phil’s gaze and held it. For 
many seconds they stood thus, with 
eyes on each other. At last, when 
Mendoza laughed and looked away, 
PhU felt the blood tingle through his 
body as though he had stepped from 
a freezing atmosphere into the warm 
sunlight. 

* * Fool ! ’ ’ muttered Mendoza. “You 


play with the devil!” He laughed 
again, unpleasantly, and went toward 
his tower. 

When his back was turned, the half- 
dead hound got up weakly and stag- 
gered off into the bushes. 

“What is he, god or demon?” 
mumbled Phil. 

In silence they made their way to 
their room. For many minutes they 
lay awake, without speaking. 

“Tom,” said Phil, “I’m sure that 
Don Julian has some sort of hypnotic 
power. Did you not notice that the 
hound remained motionless while he 
was whipping him? And I ’ll swear, 
Tom, that he had me all but petrified 
when I interfered.” 

4 

P HIL, was awake first the next morn- 
ing. Through the open window he 
caught the flutter of a white dress. 
In a moment he was up and reaching 
for his clothes. 

He found Inez sitting on a large 
rock, at the edge of the ruined garden. 
Sprawled at her feet was the ape, 
with his bright little eyes fixed upon 
her face. There was mute adoration 
in the animal’s gaze — ^the protective 
adoration that is given only to a kind 
master. 

Phil shouted a happy greeting, and 
the ape leaped to his feet with a surly 
growl. 

Inez laughed joyously. “Dear old 
Pete! He is so afraid that someone 
will harm me.” She patted the ani- 
mal’s hairy hand. “Were it not for 
him, I wouldn’t dare leave the house, 
for there are snakes and other awful 
things about.” She shuddered. 

“He is your faithful watch-dog, 
isn’t he?” said Phil. 

“Oh, no! Don’t class Pete with a 
dog. He is the dearest, most faithful, 
most intelligent — slave. If you only 

knew ” She bit her lips suddenly 

as though she were about to say too 
much. 
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Phil sat beside her, and Pete, with 
a reproachful backward glance, went 
dowly toward the house. 

“You find it rather lonely here, 
don’t you?” asked Phil. 

“Very. I was educated at your 
Vassar. Now I never see young 
people.” 

A wave of tenderness came over 
him as he watched the childish little 
figure beside him. She was so unlike 
the sophisticated girls with whom he 
was accustomed to associate. He 
noticed the slender little hand lying 
listlessly in her lap ; each tiny finger 
was like a delicate flower, and dim- 
ples showed even in her clenched fist. 

For more than an hour he sat be- 
side her, enjoying her bright retorts 
to his sallies. Then a large stone 
rolled down the steep incline and 
splashed into the stream. Mendoza 
was approaching. The Spaniard fixed 
his dead black eyes upon Phil’s face, 
and the young man colored with un- 
easiness. 

Mendoza took his niece ’s arm. ‘ ‘ Did 
you not hear the breakfast bell?” he 
demanded. 

“No, Uncle Julian,” she replied in 
her soft voice. “Is it really breakfast 
time?” 

“Time does fly when you are in 
conversation with a charming young 
man, doesn’t it?” he scolded. 

She drew away from him with blaz- 
ing face and quivering lips. Then she 
left them and darted swiftly over the 
loose stones to the house. Mendoza 
seemed to have forgotten the young 
man’s presence, for he walked beside 
him with his head bent in meditation. 

When they reached the breakfast 
room, Phil was startled to see Pete’s 
huge, hairy form huddled in an arm- 
chair, poring over a book that rested 
on his knee. Phil had often seen 
monkeys on the vaudeville stage ap- 
pear to read newspapers; but there 
was a weird earnestness about the way 
the manlike creature followed the 
lines with an awkward forefinger, and 
moved his coarse lips as though he 


were mumbling the words to himself, 
child-fashion. 

Phil passed behind the ape’s chair 
and glanced over his shoulder. The 
book in which the animal appeared to 
be so deeply engrossed was a first- 
grade English reader. The ape’s awk- 
ward finger had stopped on one word 
as a child might do when the spelling 
or the meaning puzzled him. 

“Pete is having trouble with his 
lesson this morning,” said Mendoza. 
“What is it, Pete? Can I help you?” 

He leaned over the ape’s shoulder, 
and Pete lifted the book, with his 
finger still indicating one of the 
words. 

“That is ‘gnaw’, Pete,” explained 
Mendoza. ‘ * It means to bite with your 
teeth as mice do.” 

Pete uttered a grunt of satisfaction, 
and his finger passed on slowly along 
the lines. Phil nervously mopped his 
brow with his handkerchief. The un- 
natural situation did not seem ludic- 
rous. 

“Can that animal actually read?” 
he ventured to ask. 

“Very well. He reads better than 
he can speak. You see, the vocal 
organs of the ape are not formed for 
fluent speech. But Pete does excel- 
lently; get him aroused, and he’ll talk 
as well as a three-year-old child.” 

“And you have hopes of develop- 
ing this ape to a stiU higher plane of 
intelligence?” 

“I not only have hopes; I abso- 
lutely am convinced that Pete can be 
educated to a point where he will at 
least equal the lower state of savage 
man. I have been working on him for 
only five years. Pete is now grown — 
sixteen years old. Had I begun to 
educate him when he was much 
younger, his brain would have de- 
veloped faster. Pete lives like a man 
now; he has his own little shack, 
which he keeps fairly clean.” 

Here Ramon entered with a huge 
tray loaded with a steaming pot of 
chocolate, delicately fried wild fowl, 
and a picturesque dish of tropical 
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fruits. Pete closed his book and stole 
quietly from the room. 

“After our siesta today,” said 
Mendoza, “I have a rare experience 
in store for you gentlemen — an ex- 
traordinary adventure. I have de- 
cided to reveal to the world who I am, 
and what I have accomplished. For 
the first time, I will exhibit my most 
closely guarded creation, which even 
Inez has never seen. ’ ’ He leaned back 
in his chair and paused dramatically. 
“I will show you, gentlemen, my 
secret garden, where you may view 
the wonders of a dozen Arabian, 
Nights tales!” 

Tom and Phil exchanged surrepti- 
tious glances. 

“You are too gmierous,” protested 
Tom. “We’d like to see your garden, 
of course; but we can’t take advan- 
tage of your hospitality. We’d better 
be on our way this morning.” 

“But you must give me the pleas- 
ure of at least a few days of your 
society, unless I bore you ! ” Mendoza 
smiled with rare charm. “Visitors 
are a luxury to us. Have pity on us, 
senores! I have set my heart on your 
remaining.” 

He passed his long, slender fingers 
through his heavy hair, and his b^u- 
tiful eyes glowed with even more than 
their usual brilliancy. 

His smooth voice went on pleading- 
ly. ‘ ‘ ’Twill be such a great happiness 
for me to disclose the fruits of my 
labois to you.” 

“If you put it that way,” said 
Tom, “I guess we’ve got to accept.” 

5 

the others were taking their 
» » siesta after luncheon, Phil wan- 
dered restlessly about. How could he 
sleep, with his thoughts constantly on 
a small, sweet face brushed with soft, 
golden hair! 

His undirected footsteps led him to 
the tangled garden and beyond to the 
vine-smothered fence in the rear. 
Here, under a tall tree, he saw a small 


shack built from twisted twigs and 
vines. Through the hole that was the 
door he saw rude furniture — a bed 
padded with leaves, a chair made from 
a log, and an old table. He paused fora 
moment. The rough walls were almost 
covered with bright pieces of cloth, 
paper, gold and silver tinsel, leaves 
crisped and glowing with autumn 
tints, and many other brilliant odds 
and ends that made a sort of savage 
tapestry from floor to ceiling. 

Phil smiled at this fantastic attempt 
at decoration, for he remembered that 
Mendoza had told him Pete had his 
own little shack. These colored bits, 
carefully pinned in place, spoke 
pathetically of long, Icmely hours 
whiled away by a forlorn creature 
that was neither jungle beast nor man, 
but a curious combination of both. 
Phil hesitated before entering. To 
him Pete had suddenly acquired a 
certain grotesque dignity. 

A notebook lying upon the table 
caught his seeking eyes. He crossed 
the room and pick^ it up. The pages, 
thumbed and soiled, were scrawled 
over in large, limping letters which 
resembled a child’s early attempt at 
penmanship. A cold shiver passed 
over Phil. Could the great, awkward 
fingers of an ape really have formed 
those uncouth pot-hooks? Mendoza 
had told him that the ape could write, 
but this was beyond belief. He 
laughed weakly at his own wild 
doubts. The letters must have bemi 
made by some little child. Perhaps 
the notebook had been Inez’s. 

At last Phil turned to the page 
where the faltering attempts had been 
successful in a word that pridefully 
occupied the entire space: 

INEZ 

This convinced him that the book 
belonged to Inez, for a child’s first 
written word usually is its own name. 
He breathed with relief after he had 
made this decision, for there was some- 
thing appalling aljout an animal pos- 
sessing intelligence which was so 
amazingly human. 
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But on the very next page he was 
again disturbed vuth doubt. In a 
smear of discolored blood that had, 
perhaps, come from a cut finger, 
there was the imprint of a great, rude 
thumb. Sticking to this dried blood 
that had clotted thickly were several 
coarse, brown hairs. Even this did not 
entirely convince Phil that the note- 
book belonged to the ape, for it is a 
mischievous habit of his kind to steal 
and hide the belongings of the master. 
But as the young man continued to 
turn the pages, he perceived that the 
writer was now trying to connect the 
word Inez into a combination of 
words; and on the very last page, in 
a fairly legible manner, a sentence 
struck Phil’s eyes like a blow; 

PETE LUVS mEZ 

A sudden fear clutched at the young 
man ’s heart. The adoration that Pete 
gave to Inez was not merely the affec- 
tion of beast for mistress; for Pete 
was no longer a beast. 

“It can’t be!” shuddered the 
young man. “It can’t be true that 
Mendoza has raised this brute to 
where he has the impulses of a man ! ’ ’ 

If Pete was cultured enough to 
write Inez’s name, why should he not 
be capable of loving her as a man 
might who had passed beyond sav- 
agery and reached the dawn of civ- 
ilization? Revolting as the thought 
was to Phil, he knew that there could 
be dangerous reality in it. He felt a 
sudden sympathetic regard for Pete. 
As he once more turned the pages of 
the notebook, he realized that, al- 
though the genius of Mendoza had 
destroyed the barrier that separates 
the brute from the man, it was Inez 
who was raising this strange creature 
to a realization of human hopes and 
desires. 

Phil was so occupied with the note- 
book that he did not hear a soft foot- 
fall in the room. The first knowledge 
that he had of another’s presence was 
a short, shrill scream of rage that 
came from behind his shoulder. Then 


a dull, heavy blow upon the head 
brought a red mist before his eyes. 
With a tired sigh, he crumpled in a 
heap to the floor. 

6 

H IS return to consciousness was 
gradual and delightful. A gen- 
tle, perfumed wind fanned his face, 
and far-away music sounded in his 
ears. He stretched himself luxurious- 
ly upon a couch that was as soft as 
silk down. For several minutes he lay 
with closed eyes, breathing deeply of 
the scented wind that bathed his lungs 
with intoxicating balm. Something 
soft and warm touched his brow. 

“He’s coming to. Uncle,” spoke a 
low voice. 

He opened his eyes wide and stalled 
about him, half dazed. He was in a 
garden of strange, dream-like beauty. 
Gathered about him were Tom, Inez 
and Mendoza. 

Inez flushed suddenly and laid her 
little hand upon his. “There, sir! 
How do you feel?” 

“Immensely happy!” He grinned 
up at her. “What happened?” 

Tom leaned over him, anxiously. 
“Pete cracked you on the head. It 
was lucky for you that I was right 
behind him, or he would have finished 
you in short order.” 

Bewildered, Phil felt his head care- 
fully with his fingers. He had no 
sensation of pain or even discomfort. 

“I remember. Something struck 
my head with terrific force. I guess I 
went to sleep after that. But why am 
I here?” 

“For repairs, young man,” put in 
Mendoza. “Had we not brought you 
here, you might never have awakened 
from your sudden sleep. Your skull 
was cracked.” 

Again Phil passed doubtful fingers 
over his head, which was unbound 
and apparently uninjured. “If my 
skuU was cracked, it mended miracu- 
lously. I have no pain whatever.” 

To demonstrate, he sat up, and 
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after a moment of hesitation, stood 
upon his feet and walked about. His 
nostrils quivered with pleasure as he 
drew in a great draft of the intoxi- 
cating atmosphere, and with every 
breath he felt that his physical being 
was becoming more vital, his men- 
tality clearer. ■ 

“Who could feel pain here?” said 
Mendoza. ‘ ‘ This is the Garden of Life. 
The blind, the crippled, the sick, those 
who suffer in body «r mind, can be- 
come whole in this atmosphere. The 
blow that Pete gave you cracked your 
skull. Had this occurred anywhere 
else in the world, and had a physician 
sought to heal you, a cure would have 
been dragged over weeks of suffering. 
But age can not wither, nor accident 
destroy, that which breathes this at- 
mosphere. It was the atmosphere, sir, 
and my ten fingers, that mended your 
fractured skull in one hour.” 

Phil looked questioningly at Tom. 
His friend’s face was grave, yet his 
eyes snapped with excitement. 

“You Avere in a bad fix when Pete 
finished with you, old man,” said Tom 
quietly. “There was a little puddle 
of blood under your head. See how 
you splashed your shirt.” 

Phil saw that his khaki shirt was 
stained with freshly dried blood. 

“When we reached this garden, I 
thought you were a goner,” Tom went 
on. ‘ ‘ But that was an hour ago. Any- 
thing could happen here in an hour — 
with Don Julian’s magic all about 
you. I’ve seen the White Wizard in 
action, Phil.” 

Phil looked about him, half skepti- 
cally. Before his eyes stretched a gar- 
den of strange, perfect beauty. Thou- 
sands of blossoms of fantastic form 
and color swung in the scented breeze 
— great, flamboyant blooms on vine, 
bush and tree. Fountains jetted from 
flowery mounds, their crystalline 
spray catching the wild riot of color 
that glowed on every hand. Bridges 
and winding paths beckoned the feet 
and promised magic beyond the en- 
ticing curves. But not alone was the 


eye enchanted and the olfactory 
nerves delicately gratified ; the vivify- 
ing quality in the air soothed yet in- 
tensified the senses. A feeling of joy- 
ousness settled upon Phil. Youth and 
life sang through his blood like heady 
wine. 

“What is it, Don Julian?” he 
whispered breathlessly. “What is the 
strange quality in the atmosphere?” 

A low laugh broke from Mendoza. 
“You are not in nature’s world now; 
you are in mine. Do you see those 
butterflies flitting around the flowers 
by that fountain ? They are ten years 
old. The ordinary span of a butter- 
fly’s life is but two days in the outer 
world; in mine it is illimitable. This 
is the Garden of Eden, sir, created by 
nie. And here there is no forbidden 
fruit — ^no serpent.” His thin lips 
parted over his perfect teeth. 

Phil looked at Inez, and his head 
swam as he met her dark eyes. The 
long lashes drooped until they swept 
her cheeks. Forgetful of Mendoza and 
Tom, they wandered off, hand in 
hand, along the perfumed paths. 

As in a dream, they strolled about, 
silent, overwhelmed by the beauty 
that surrounded them and the intoxi- 
cation in their blood. Birds of bril- 
liant plumage warbled in the blossom- 
laden trees, fairly reeling in the 
ecstatic joy of existence. Each mo- 
ment the pair’s enchanted eyes were 
delighted with some strange and beau- 
tiful bloom that exhaled voluptuous 
fragrance. By this time, the atmos- 
phere had woven a spell of sorcery 
about them. Now and again their eyes 
met, lingered, and melted with the 
intoxication of the glance. 

At last Inez spoke. “Are we dream- 
ing, Phil? It is strange that I never 
discovered this garden. See, there is 
the house plainly -visible. Beyond it 
is the jungle, dipping to the river.” 

When Phil heard her speak his 
given name, for the first time, he 
turned eagerly to her, jerking his head 
around suddenly. As he did so, his 
brow struck a hard obstruction, and 
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he fell back, half stunned by the blow. 
Nearly blind with pain, he looked 
about him, puzzled. There was neither 
wall nor rock nor sculpture near, yet 
the blow had had no impetus behind 
it — the thing which had struck him 
was stationary. Again he took a step 
forward, and again stumbled back 
with a bruised brow. 

“Oh, what is it?” cried Inez, gaz- 
ing in horror at a thin stream of 
blood which trickled down his fore- 
head. 

Phil threw his hands before him. 
Two feet from his face they came in 
contact with a hard, rough surface. 
He stared at Inez, blankly. Her face 
had gone dead white. 

“Am I insane?” he asked. “Or is 
there an unseen barrier in front of 
us? Peel before you, Inez — carefully.” 

She put out her small hand and 
touched something — something invis- 
ible in the air ! 


7 

I nez’s lips trembled as ^e stifled a 
sob of fright. 

“Take me away!” she pleaded, 
crowding against Phil ’s arm. 

Suddenly, as though the light of the 
sun were eclipsed, an impenetrable 
darkness fell upon the garden; then, 
as suddenly as it had come, the dark- 
ness vanished, and a brilliant golden 
light streamed around. They stared 
about them, bewildered. The garden, 
in all its marvelous beauty, lay bathed 
in the golden light, but the outer 
world had disappear^. Gone was the 
house, the snarled jungle beyond the 
garden ; gone as completely as a 
melted snowflake. Opaque walls of 
rock encompassed them and shut off 
the blue sky and the landscape. Men- 
doza came forward and stood before 
them with a cynical smile upon his 
fine lips. 
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“Uncle! What is it?” moaned 
Inez, 

With a laugh, Mendoza threw back 
his head. A gentle wind blew the 
long, soft hair from his broad tem- 
ples, and the strange light that filled 
the garden brought out all the deli- 
cate, intellectual lines of his face. 

“Consider me Aladdin,” he said, 
“and this my magic lamp.” 

He buried his hand in a thick clump 
of shrubbery. Instantly the stone 
walls disappeared, and the river, with 
its surrounding scenery, and the great 
bulk of the house came into view. Tom 
lifted his round, ashen face to Men- 
doza and gulped hard. 

“Ah, you are curious,” teased the 
Spaniard. “You would even fear, if 
you were not in my world, where fear 
and distress are aliens. But I will 
satisfy the agonies of your suspense, 
and you will laugh at the simplicity 
of it all.” 

He paused, as a cat plays with its 
prey; then continued in his sonorous 
voice : ; 

‘ ‘ I have discovered a new light ray 
which renders the opaque absolutely 
invisible.” 

“But ” protested Phil. 

Mendoza stayed his speech with an 
impatient wave of the hand. “Hear 
me out! This garden is built in the 
bowels of the hill. It is entirely cut 
off from the outer world by a sur- 
rounding wall of rock. The only out- 
let is the hidden trap-door in the 
tower, through which Inez and Mr. 
Bannon will recollect that we passed. 
The atmosphere and the light I have 
myself created; no matter how. By 
concentrating my nil-ray, as I call it, 
upon the walls, they are rendered as 
transparent as thin glass. In fact, 
any solid body can be made invisible 
when exposed to this ray.” 

Again it seemed to the fevered 
fancies of his beholders that the light 
gathered around him, and that his 
eyes — his dark, magnetic eyes — ^were 
the center of everything. 

“The invisible man is no longer a 


fable,” he went on. “Think what it 
will mean to me — or to anyone who 
possesses my secret — ^to be able to 
move among my fellow men and not 
be seen. Permit me to illustrate.” 

He took a few steps to one side and 
suddenly vanished from view. After 
a moment of surprize, Phil laughed 
lightly. 

“I've seen disappearing stunts 
pulled off in a ten-eent side-^ow,” he 
chuckled. 

A smart blow on the mouth checked 
him. Anger flared up in his eyes, and 
he whirled on his heel with clinched 
fists. There was no one near him. 
Close to his ear sounded Mendoza’s 
characteristic laugh, and the echoes 
of that mocking laugh tinkled musi- 
cally through the garden and blend- 
ed with the dripping of the fountains 
and the stirring of the leaves. Even 
the birds and the insects sounded as 
though they caught up the ringing 
cadences, for a sudden flurry and 
twittering came from every hand. 

As unexpectedly as he had van- 
ished, Mendoza appeared before them, 
gradually. First a hand, disembodied ; 
then an arm, and then his entire body 
materialized slowly and weirdly from 
the air. A smile of amusement was on 
his thin lips. He stood with folded 
arms crossed over his violin. 

Without speaking, he raised the 
violin to his chin and drew the bow 
across the strings. Ripples of low, 
magnetic sounds soared from the in- 
.strument. Every shrub and tree in 
the garden stirred, and a multifarious 
flock of birds flew into the air. They 
settled about Mendoza, some on his 
very body, others on the brink of the 
fountain by which he was standing, 
and others in the surrounding shrub- 
bery. For a few moments there was 
a medley of fussing and scolding. 
Soon, hushed by the magic sounds .of 
the music, they squatted quietly, with 
cocked, listening heads. 

The low sobs of the violin, the 
strange beauty of the garden, the ex- 
hilarating atmosphere, and the sweet. 
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exalted expression on Inez’s face 
charged Phil’s blood with madness. 
Almost involuntarily, he sought the 
tiny hand of the girl and drew her 
close to him. His arm went around 
her unresisting body, and, oblivious 
of the others, he pressed her close. 

A harsh, twanging crash sent them 
trembling apart. Mendoza stood be- 
fore them, eyes ablaze. His clenched 
hand held the violin, with the broken 
strings dangling from it. His thin 
lips quivered with his panting breath. 
Shrieking a terrible Spanish oath, b© 
raised the violin on high, as though to 
strike the yoimg man with it. 

The magnetism of his eyes held 
Phil paralyzed. He tried to move, but 
stood as motionless as a slab of mar- 
ble. He tried to speak, but no sound 
issued from his livid lips. His blood 
oozed in icy streams through his body, 
and his mind refused to work. After 
what seemed many minutes to the 
young man, Mendoza lowered the 
violin. His distorted features regained 
their usual calm expression, and he 
held out his hand impulsively. 

“It is the music, senor. It affects 
me so strangely. Forgive me!” His 
voice was pleading, almost humble. 

Phil took the hand that he offered. 
“The half-breeds call you the White 
Wizard, Don Julian — and with good 
reason. You are a genius — a dozen 
geniuses rolled into one! You are a 
musician, a naturalist who under- 
stands biology as probably no one has 
ever done before. You are a scientist, 
a psychologist. Heavens, man ! What 
else are you? Why don’t you leave 
this God-forsaken spot and benefit 
humanity with your genius?” 

A look of pain swept Mendoza’s 
handsome face. For a moment he stood 
silent and pale, staring with unseeing 
eyes at the splendid flowers and trees 
that had bloomed into unearthly per- 
fection under his hands. Then he 
laughed a harsh, bitter laugh. 

‘ ‘ The world can do without me very 
well,” he muttered. 

He turned from them and walked 


slowly down one of the winding paths. 
Phil followed him and touched liim 
lightly upon the back. 

“And Pete — what have you done 
to Pete?” he demanded. “He is an 
animal with a man’s brain and heart. 
I believe you have even given him a 
sold.” 

A smile slashed the White Wizard’s 
lips. 

“Pete is the crown of my endeav- 
ors,” he said proudly. “Pete is what 
has made me master of beast as well 
as of man.” 

“Pete is the loneliest creature in 
the world,” broke in Phil. “He is 
neither man nor l)east. His instincts 
crave the jungles, but his high men- 
tality craves companionship with 
men. I think, Don Julian, that Pete 
is a very dangerous combination.” 

“We are all dangerous combina- 
tions, my friend. The most highly 
civilized man has sometliing of the 
jungle beast in his heart. Remember, 
not so long ago, we, too, lived in the 
jungle. 

“But Pete is no longer in tlie jun- 
gle. You have taken him from his 
native haunts and given him the hopes 
and desires of a man. He has risen 
above the instincts of the ape. He 
reaches out, blindly, perhaps, for the 
same things that a man wants.” 

Mendoza’s face flushed, and he 
threw out his arms in an impulsive 
gesture. 

“And why should Pete not have a 
man’s hopes and aspirations? As he 
develops, it is natural for him to have 
desires which he never experienced 
before. In a few years, I trust. Fete 
will be a useful citizen.” 

Disgust went over Phil. “Do you 
know that Pete has begun to love Jliss 
Mendoza?” 

“You discovered his diary?” Men- 
doza’s smile was amused. “That is 
why he tried to kill you. Yes, I loiow 
that he worships Inez. It is what I 
wish. Love between the sexes — the 
love that is beyond mere desire — 
.exists only where culture has drowmed 
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brute instinct. Even the races of men 
that have not reached the more ad- 
vanced stages of culture know scarce- 
ly anything of love. Loving Inez will 
raise Pete to a higher plane of men- 
tality.” 

Phil met his eyes, so strangely bril- 
liant and black, lit by a light that 
threw its influence over him like a 
cloak. 

‘ ‘ Good heavens ! ” he shuddered. ‘ ‘ I 
believe you would do anything for the 
sake of science. You would even put 
the happiness of your niece at stake.” 

“Anything for the sake of knowl- 
edge,” declared the other. “Knowl- 
edge is what raises man from the 
beast, and superman from the human. 
The more knowledge one has, the more 
he can accomplish. Why has the 
world progressed so marvelously dur- 
ing the past fifty years? It is because 
we have had all the knowledge of our 
forefathers to help us obtain new 
knowledge. If life were longer, if we 
were not cut down just when our 
minds have become filled with enough 
learning to accomplish something 
worthy, we should truly be supermen. 
Do you know what one man would be 
if he were a master of science, medi- 
cine, engineering, geology, painting, 
music, and, in fact, a hundred differ- 
ent realms of endeavor, one of which 
ordinarily would require a lifetime of 
close application to master?” He 
paused, smiled brilliantly, and then 
went on: “He would be a White 
Wizard.” 

8 

I NEZ did not appear at dinner that 
night; and when Phil remarked 
upon her absence, Mendoza explained 
that she had a headache. Phil was 
disappointed, for he had been antici- 
pating an evening with her. 

He did not join Tom and Mendoza 
in the study, where they were having 
their smoke. The cool night air 
tempted him, and he went out to wan- 
der in the open. He recollected with ' 


a thrill of pleasure his meeting with 
Inez that morning, and was drawn 
toward the spot where he had found 
her. As he approached, a low sob 
from the direction of the stone as- 
sured him that he was not the only 
one who remembered that pleasant 
hour at the beginning of the day. In 
a moment he was beside her little 
huddled form. She was crying, softly. 

Gently he took her hands from her 
face. ‘ ‘ What is the matter ? ” he asked 
her. 

She tried to draw away, but he held 
her tight. Her shining hair framed 
her face like a halo, and her delicate 
features were ethereal in the soft 
moonlight. After trying in vain to 
loosen his hold, she turned upon him 
and whispered brokenly: 

“Phil — ^Mr. West, for my sake — for 
your own sake, go away from here to- 
morrow. It will mean nothing but 
sorrow and regret to both of us if 
you stay longer.” 

“Why should I go?” he demanded. 
“What is there to fear?” 

“My uncle,” she murmured. 

The wind fluttered the silk scai'f 
that she wore against his face, and his 
blood leaped madly. His arms closed 
about her drooping form and he 
crushed her close. For a moment he 
buried his hot face in her fragrant, 
silky hair. Blindly he found her lips 
and kissed her, long and deep, until 
her slight body shivered. It was many 
minutes before he foimd voice to say 
huskily : 

‘ ‘ Can you get ready tomorrow to go • 
back to New York with me?” 

Like a startled wild thing, she drew 
away from him. “Oh, what have you 
done ? ’ ’ she moaned. ‘ ‘ Leave me ! Go ! 
Leave this place tonight — ^now!” 

He held her off and stared at her 
in amazement. “You love me — don’t 
you?” he faltered. “Then why 
shouldn’t you wish to be my wife? I 
know that I’m not worthy of you ; but 
am I not a better companion than 
your grim uncle?” 

Her face paled. “I do love you,” 
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she replied simply. “I love you very 
dearly; and I shall be unhappy when 
you leave me. But you must go.” 

“Why?” 

“You do not Imow my unele. He 
will kill you. He suspects that we 
love each other.” She hid her face 
against his arm. “And I’ve known 
you but two days.” 

With a low laugh, he again gath- 
ered her toward him. “What a foolish 
little girl you are,” he soothed, strok- 
ing her hair. “Don Julian will be 
glad to have a millionaire for a 
nephew-in-law. Have we known each 
other but two days?” He tilted her 
face until he could look into her 
averted eyes. “It just proves that we 
are made for each other.” 

A sudden chill crept over him. He 
no longer tried to restrain her, and 
she slipped from his loosened arms 
and darted up the hill to the house. 
He wanted to follow, but his feet re- 
mained fixed to the ground. A blind, 
nameless fear enslaved every faculty, 
and the manhood froze within him. 
He tried to move, and could not; he 
strained his throat to scream or speak, 
but he was dumb. 

His struggles to free himself from 
the strange inertia were suddenly and 
almost violently successful, for he 
nearly fell face forward on the 
ground. For no special reason, his 
feet jerked his body toward the tower. 
Some instinct seemed trjdng to con- 
vey to him the knowledge that a dan- 
gerous and destructive power lay at 
-the point to which his body was mov- 
ing. He fought against the compel- 
ling influence until he gasped for 
breath. 

A growing weakness and weariness 
seized him, and he would have sunk 
in exhaustion to the ground, but for 
the strange force which held him sub- 
missive. He reached the door which 
led into the tower, found it imlocked, 
and his hand mechanically swung it 
open. 

Step by step his enslaved feet 
mounted the spiral stairs. His face 


smarted with fever, and his eps 
stared wildly before and above him. 
He reached the top landing of the 
stairs and paused for a moment, with 
every shred of his will-i)ower pitted 
against the malign power that was 
plimging him onward. But, step by 
step, his feet, like lumps of lead, 
moved forward, and his hand encir- 
cled the door knob. 

The door opened and he met the 
eyes of Mendoza — the great, dead 
black eyes that seemed to boro into 
his very heart. Here was the magnet 
which had attracted him. Body and 
soul and mind were enthralled by that 
fascinating gaze. He was choking, 
idrowned in those inky, smothering 
bays. 

Mendoza was seated before a table. 
On his head was the bright metal cap 
that Phil had seen him wear on the 
previous night. 

“I summoned you to come to me,” 
he announced. 

An icy shiver trembled over Phil. 
Helplessly his eyes whisked about the 
disordered laboratory. In a comer 
crouched Pete, closely watching Men- 
doza. The sight of the man-like ani- 
mal wms a relief to Phil, for he felt 
that he was not entirely alone with 
the White Wizard. 

“Senor West,” said Mendoza crisp- 
ly, “I have a few questions to pro- 
pound. Tell me, how do we convey 
our thoughts to one another?” 

“Er — by speaking — or writing — 
and sometimes by signs,” hesitated 
Phil, speaking like a frightened 
schoolboy. 

“Are they the only ways?” 

“Yes.” 

“They are not. They are indeed 
the primitive methods. Man is still 
primeval in this respect. In the early 
ages man and beast alike had only 
their voices by which they could con- 
vey their feelings and desires. Then 
man rose a little higher than the 
beast; he learned to speak, and then 
to write, wliich is but a silent form of 
speech. He has been speaking and 
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writing for tliousands of years, and 
has never discovered a better way.” 

He paused in dramatic silence. The 
faint ticking of Phil’s watch could be 
heard. Then again came the rich, 
mellow tones which burned into the 
young man’s brain and caused his 
heart to quicken. 

“It is known that a brain never 
loses an idea that it once conceives. 
The thought may sink into the sub- 
conscious mind and never be recalled, 
but it has graven its image upon the 
brain. Then why can we not ^scover 
some method to recover these buried 
treasures?” 

He walked up and down the room 
excitedly, with flushed cheeks and 
clenched fists. Then he stood still and 
swept his hand toward a shelf filled 
with labeled glass jars, each one con- 
taining a human brain immersed in a 
preservative. 

“There rests knowledge, genius of 
the highest type, sefior!” he cried ex- 
ultingly. “It is mine! I am the most 
learned man that ever lived. I have 
the key to every art and science in 
the world. The minds of the powerful 
and the wise are at my command.” 

He reached up for one of the glass 
jars and turned the label toward Phil ; 

“Fabio Longinotti, violinist; died 
1893 .” 

“This brain,” continued Mendoza, 
“dead thirty-five years, gave me my 
knowledge of the violin.” 

Aghast, Phil let his horrified eyes 
crawl over the long row of glass jars 
on the shelf. Here was the name of a 
great inventor ; there a famous natur- 
alist; there a noted French general 
who had died in the World War. All 
down the grim line he recognized 
names — names of men and women who 
had died recently; of others who had 
died a generation ago. 

“In a few hours,” came Mendoza’s 
voice, “I can assimilate knowledge 
which required a whole lifetime to 
collect.” 

Pete stood up and came toward 


him. “Master!” fell from his coarse 
lips in a husky voice. 

Mendoza put his hand on the ape’s 
shoulder. ‘ ‘ Pete also has learned from 
them,” he said, pointing to the ghast- 
ly row on the shelf. 

His sensitive fingers stroked his 
beard as he went on thoughtfully. 
“When we examine a brain, no mat- 
ter if it is' human or animal, we find 
that the cortex bears a visible record 
of the sensatioirs and thoughts. Sci- 
ence has determined a few of the cor- 
tical centers, and various functions 
of consciousness have been localized 
fairly exactly. For example, the vis- 
ual center of your brain is in the same 
area as the visual center of mine. If 
we had some means by which we could 
transfer the records of these various 
thought and sense centers, we could 
learn in a short time from the brain 
of a genius that which required years 
to wrest from the musty booi^ of 
scholars, or from life and experience. 
In one week, from the brain of Longi- 
notti, I acquired what a lifetime had 
put into its convolutions.” 

Phil stepped forward, forgetting 
his uneasiness. “Could anyone have 
gained immediate knowledge of music 
from the brain of Longinotti?” 

“Yes. Now listen. ’ ’ He shuddered 
slightly. “In those labeled jars are 
the brains of great thinkers — and of 
others. I have made their thought- 
records mine. Understand what this 
means. Each individual is limited in 
his thinking and accomplishments. , 
One can be a great writer, or an artist,' 
or a philosopher, or a successful busi- 
ness man ; but he can not be all these 
unless he lives several hundred years. 
The natural acquisition of knowledge 
is slow. But when one man has the 
brains of a dozen geniuses to draw 
from, he is a power — a supeiman!” 

He raised his head with conscious 
dignity, and it seemed to Phil that his 
presence filled the room and crowded 
against him, until he breathed with 
difficulty. 

The ape, with veneration in his 
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small eyes, crept to Mendoza’s feet 
tind threw his great, hairy arms 
around them. 

‘ ‘ Master ! ” he muttered. 

Mendoza stooped and placed his 
hands upon the animal’s head. “Ah, 
Pete, you and your master have both 
progressed!” His hands went to the 
metal cap on his head. “And now 
Senor West will learn something he 
did not know before.” 

He removed the cap and placed it 
upon Phil’s head. Then he selected 
one of the glass jars on the shelf and 
connected it, by means of wires, with 
the metal cap. 

“This,” he explained, “is the brain 
of Psamaeris, who lived during the 
reign of Rameses III. His mummy 
lay entombed with the dust of three 
thousand years thick upon it, when I 
was fortunate enough to discover it; 
very fortunate, indeed, for only in 
rare instances were the brains left in 
a mummy by the embalmers. In ten 
minutes you shall learn from this 
mummy more than archeologists can 
learn in years of assiduous study. 

“Now, listen carefully. For self- 
protection, you must control what you 
learn from Psamaeris. If you do not 
will your thoughts into a safe thought- 
center of this brain, you may experi- 
ence certain horrors in the Egyptian ’s 
life that you’ll regret, for his brain 
and yours become as one when I press 
the button. Think now of a battle 
scene on the desert, with the Sphinx 
and the pyramids in the background. 
You will connect your brain with a 
similar thought-center in the brain of 
Psamaeris. Think!” 

I MMEDiATEt.Y Phil’s brain became 
abnormally active. He closed his 
eyes and dreamed. He was on a 
desert, surrounded by sad-eyed men 
in flowing robes, who spoke a lan- 
guage which was new yet familiar to 
him. The bearded men were shouting 
in battle. His dry lips opened, and 
he gave commands in the language of 
those around him. He roared at his 


followers, cursed and encouraged 
them, until a vast cry of Auctory 
thundered about. Then the sad-eyedv 
swarthy men gathered around and 
praised the name of Psamaeris, their 
mighty leader. 

After a wild dash over the hot 
plain, he was seated in a white marble 
palace in Thebes. Before him lay the 
Book of the Dead. With a reed pen 
he wrote in it; and, as he wrote, the 
mystic signs seemed to fall from his 
stiff fingers like burning coals, and he 
felt the awful presence of Osiris him- 
self. He filled many pages with the 
strange heiroglyphics, praising the 
wisdom and power of Rameses III. 

The scene faded like the awakening 
from a dream, and Phil found him- 
self sitting before Mendoza, who held 
the metal cap. 

Phil brushed his hand over his eyes, 
and tried to summon a weak laugh. 
“What did you do — hypnotize me?” 
he inquired. 

Mendoza’s eyes flashed. “I demon- 
strated to you once before that I do 
not appreciate facetiousness, ’ ’ he said 
curtly. “Your brain, through the 
medium of thought-radio, has repro- 
duced the thoughts of Psamaeris. Had 
I permitted the connection to continue 
uncontrolled, you would have experi- 
enced many of Psamaeris’ 303^ and 
sorrows; you would even have gone 
through the agonies of his death when 
an enemy gave him a poisoned drink. 
In thought, I died with Ps^inaeris, as 
I died with the others. But come; 
words are weak. You must be made to 
understand. I Avill permit you to com- 
mune with — the White Wizard.” 

He fastened the contrivance again 
to Phil’s head, and placed a similar 
one on his own head, both of them 
being connected by wires. 

As he went toward the curtain to 
press a hidden button, a wave of re- 
pugnance swept over the young man. 
Through the open window he could 
see the sky banked witli great clouds, 
cleft through by the cold, white rasrs 
of the moon. He shuddered nervously. 
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A thunderous roar began to pound 
against his ear drums. Through a 
blue mist he saw Mendoza take the 
chair in front of him. His brain was 
in a turmoil; it was bursting. From 
his nose and month flowed a great 
rush of blood, and he fell back sense- 
less. When he regained consciousness, 
he looked into the pale face of Men- 
doza as the Spaniard bent over him. 

“Ah,” sighed Mendoza. “I should 
have known that none could climb to 
the heights of my mentality. You are 
yet too weak to read what is in my 
brain. StiU I would glean what you 
know. I may learn something, and I 
never scorn a grain of knowledge. 
But I will protect you from myaelf.” 

He took the cap from Phil’s head 
and replaced it with another. Then 
he once more went behind the curtain, 
pressed the button, and sat in the 
chair in front of Phil. 

An itching, pulling sensation 
throbbed through Phil’s head. Then 
came Mendoza’s voice, in dreamy, 
broken sentences, relating many of 
the most intimate happenings of his 
life. More than once, the young man 
squirmed in his chair as Mendoza 
drew forth some cherished secret. 

Suddenly Mendoza sat up straighten, 
and an expression of rage so distorted 
his face that Phil instinctively drew 
away. With a demoniacal shriek of 
passion, Mendoza tore the cap from 
his head and leaped to his feet. His 
face was bestial in its ferocity as he 
stood before the young man. 

“Thief!” he screamed. “Like a 
thief you have stolen my Inez from 
me. Then die, thief!” 

Snorting and quivering with pas- 
sion, he raised his fist and dashed for- 
ward Phil stumbled backward and 
threw out his arm to guard his face. 
Instantly he realized that he had no 
ordinary foe to confront. Mendoza 
was temporarily a maniac in his wrath 
and strength. He crouched as a tiger 
before its kill. His lips curled back 
beast-like from the teeth, and slaver 
rolled from his mouth. 


Phil glanced swiftly around for 
something with which to defend him- 
self, and his eyes fell upon Pete. A 
change had come over the ape. He 
was looking at Mendoza, but the look 
of subjugation was gone from his face, 
and in its place was the jungle beast’s 
hatred for a cruel master off his 
guard. Phil took instant advantage of 
this. 

“Pete!” he called softly — appeal- 
ingly. 

Pete sprang from his comer, brush- 
ing Phil aside with his great, hairy 
body, and faced his master with ex- 
posed fangs. Master and beast stood 
regarding each other in primitive 
malice. 

Mendoza waved his fist threaten- 
ingly. “Out of the way!” he com- 
manded, trying to push the ape aside. 

Pete did not move. 

“Ungrateful brute!” shouted Men- 
doza. ‘ ‘ Is this how you repay me for 
lifting you on a level with man?” 

With a mighty blow he brought his 
fist down upon the ape’s skull, and 
the animal’s powerful form crashed 
in a heap to the floor. For a moment, 
Mendoza stood as one dazed. He 
passed his hand over his forehead and 
looked around. Sinking upon his 
knees, he lifted Pete’s head. A groan 
rumbled from the animal, and he 
whispered : 

“Master — my master!” 

The effort brought a crimson flow 
of blood from his lips, and he fell back 
lifeless. 

In an agony of remorse, Mendoza 
hovered over the body. 

“Speak to me, Pete, you the noblest 
triumph of my genius. Speak!” he 
sobbed, shaking the body. “He is 
dead ! ” he muttered, rising to his feet. 

Like a drunkard, he reeled to the 
window and gazed out at the speckled 
sky. Then he fell upon his knees, 
dropping his head to the low window- 
sill. A paroxysm of weeping shook his 
frame. He cried with all the passion 
and abandon of his race. Phil could 
(Continued on page 429) 



M ID- AUGUST was on us and 
Hamsonville sweltered im- 
der the merciless combina- 
tion of heat and humidity as only 
communities in the North Atlantic 
States can suffer in such conditions. 
Jules de Grandin and I rocked list- 
lessly back and forth in our willow 
chairs, too much exhausted for further 
conversation, unhappily aware that 
the clock had struck midnight half an 
hour before, but knowing bed meant 
only a continuation of discomfort and 
unwilling to make even the little effort 
involved in ascending the staire and 
disrobing. 

‘‘Morbleu, Friend Trowbridge,” the 
little Frenchman murmured sleepily, 
“this day, it is infernal, no less. Were 
those three old Hebrews transported 
here, I damn think they would be- 
seech us to take them back to the com- 
forting coolness of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
fiery furnace! If ” 


The muffled drum-roll of my office 
telephone bell sounded a sleepy in- 
terruption to his comment, and I rose 
wearily to respond to the summons. 

“Yes,” I answered as a frightened 
voice pronounced my name question- 
ingly over the wire, “this is Dr. Trow- 
bridge.” 

“This is Aubrey Sattalea,” the 
caller told me. “Can you come over 
to 1346 Pavonia Avenue right away, 
please? My wife is very ill — ^heat 
prostration, I’m afraid. If she doesn’t 
get help soon, I fear ” 

“All right,” I interrupted, making 
a note of the address and reaching 
for my hat, “fill a hot- water bottle 
and put it at her feet, and if you’ve 
any whisky that’s fit to drinkj give 
her a little in water and repeat the 
dose every few minutes. I ’ll be right 
along. ’ ’ 

In the surgery I procured: a small 
flask of brandy, some strychnin and 
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digitalis, two sterile syringes, alcohol 
and cotton sponges, then shoved a 
bottle of quinine tincture into the bag 
as an added precaution. 

“Better run along to bed, old 
chap,” I advised de Grandin as I 
opened the front door. “I’ve been 
c^led to attend a woman with heat 
prostration, and mayn’t be back till 
morning. Just my luck to have the 
car laid up for repairs when there’s 
no possibility of getting a taxi,” I 
added gloomily, turning to descend 
the front steps. 

The Frenchman rose languidly and 
retrieved his wide-brimmed Panama 
from the porch floor. “Me, I suffer 
so poignantly, it is of no moment 
where I am miserable,” he confided. 
“Permit me to come, too, my friend. 
I can be equally unhappy walking be- 
side you in the street or working be- 
side you in the sickroom.” 

T 'he Sattalea cottage was a pretty 
example of the Colonial bunga- 
low type-modified Dutch architec- 
ture with a low porch covered by 
an extension of the sloping roof and 
all rooms on the ground floor. Set 
well back from the double row of 
plane-trees bordering the avenue’s 
sidewalks, its level lawn was bisected 
by a path of sunken flagstones leading 
to the three low steps of the veranda. 
Lights showed behind the French win- 
dows letting into a bedroom at the 
right end of the porch, and the gentle 
flutter of pongee curtains and the soft 
whining of an electric fan told us 
the activities of the household were 
centered there. Without the formal- 
ity of knocking we stepped through 
the open window into the room where 
Vivian Sattalea lay breathing so light- 
ly her slender bosom scarce seemed to 
move at all. 

She lay upon the bed, uncovered 
by sheet or blanket, only the fashion- 
ably abbreviated green-voile night- 
rol^ veiling her lissome body from the 
air. Her soft, copper-gold hair, worn 
in a shoulder bob, lay damply about 


her small head on the pillow, And her 
delicate, clean-cut features had the 
smooth, bloodless semi-transparence of 
a face cunningly molded in wax. 

”La pauvrel” de Grandin mur- 
mured as I introduced myself to the 
frightened young man who hovered, 
hot-water bottle in hand, beside the 
unconscious woman, “La belle, pauvre 
enfant! Quick, Friend Trowbridge, 
her plight is worse than we suppos^ ; 
haste is imperative!” 

As I undid the fastenings of my 
emergency kit he advanced to the bed, 
took the girl’s wrist between his fin- 
gers and fixed his eyes intently on the 
dial of the diminutive watch strapped 
to the imder side of her left wrist. 
“Seventy” — he counted slowly, star- 
ing at the little timepiece — “non, 
sixty-seven — sixty ’ ’ 

Abruptly he dropped her hand and 
bent down till his slim, sensitive nos- 
trils were but an inch or so from the 
girl’s gently parted lips. 

“Sacre bleu. Monsieur, may I ask 
where you obtained the liquor with 
which you have stimulated your 
wife?” he demanded, staring with a 
sort of incredulous horror at Sattalea. 

The young husband’s cheeks red- 
dened. “Why — er — er,” he began, 
but de Grandin cut him short with an 
impatient gesture. 

“No need,” he snapped, rising and 
regarding us with blazing eyes. *‘C’est 
la prohibition, pardieu! When this 
poor one was overcome by heat, it was 
Dr. Trowbridge’s order that you give 
her alcohol to sustain her, is it not 
so?” 

“Yes, but ” 

“ ‘But’ be everlastingly consigned 
to the flames of hell ! The only stim- 
ulant which you could find was of the 
bootleg kind, is it not true?” 

“Yes, sir,” the young man admit- 
ted. “Dr. Trowbridge told me to give 
her whisky in broken doses, if I had 
it. I didn’t, but I got a quart of gin 
a couple of weeks ago, and ” 

“Name of a thousand small blue 
devils!” de Grandin half shrieked. 
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“Stand not there like a paralyzed 
bullfrog and offer excuses. Hasten to 
the kitchen and bring mustard and 
hot water, quickly. In addition to 
heat prostration, this poor child lies 
poisoned to the point of death with 
wooden alcohol. Already her pulse 
has almost vanished. Quick, my 
friend ; rush, fly ; even now it may be 
too late ! ” 

Our preparations were made with 
feverish haste, but the little French- 
man’s worst predictions were ful- 
filled. Even as I bent to administer 
the mixture of mustard and water 
which should empty the fainting 
woman’s system of the deadly wood 
alcohol, her breast fluttered convul- 
sively, her pale lids drew half-way 
open, disclosing eyes so far rolled 
back that neither pupil nor iris was 
visible, and her blanched, bloodless 
lips fell flaccidly apart as her chin 
dropped toward the curve of her 
throat and the fatuous, insensible ex- 
pression of the newly dead spread 
over her pallid countenance like a 
blight across a stricken flower. 

“Helas, it is finished!” de Grandin 
rasped in a furious whisper. “Let 
those who sponsor such laws as those 
which make poisonous liquor avail- 
able accept responsibility for this 
poor one’s death!” 

He was still swearing volubly in 
mingled French and English as we 
walked down the flagstone pathway 
from the house, and in the blindness 
of his fury all but collided with an 
undersized, stoop-shouldered man who 
paused speculatively on the sidewalk 
a moment, then turned in at the en- 
trance to the yard and sauntered to- 
ward the cottage. 

*‘Pardonnez-moi, Monsieur,” de 
Grandin apologized, stepping quickly 
aside, for the otlier made no move to 
avoid collision, “ it is that I am great- 
ly overwrought, and failed to 

”Morbleu, Friend Trowbridge, the 
ill-mannered canaille has not the 
grace to acknowledge my amends. It 
is not to be borne!” He wheeled in 


his tracks, took an angry step after 
the other, then stiffened abruptly to a 
halt and pq,used irresolute a second, 
like a bird-dog coming to a “point.” 
With an imperative, half-furtive ges- 
ture he bade me follow, and stepped 
silently over the grass in the wake of 
the discourteous stranger. 

S ILENTLY we ascended the path and 
crept up the porch steps, tiptoeing 
across the veranda to the open win- 
dow letting into the room of death. 
The Frenchman’s raised finger sig- 
naled me to halt just beyond the line 
of light shining through the midnight 
darlmess, and we paused in breathless 
silence as a soft, suave voice inside 
addressed the stricken husband. 

“Good evening, sir,” we heard the 
stranger say, “you seem in trouble. 
Perhaps I can assist you?” 

A heart-wrenching, strangling sob 
from young Sattalea was the only 
answer. 

“Things are seldom as bad as they 
seem,” the other pursued, his words, 
pronounced in a sort of silky mono- 
tone, carrying distinctly, despite the 
fact that he spoke with a slight lisp. 
“When ignorant quacks have failed, 
there are always others to whom you 
can turn, you know.” 

Another sob from the prostrated 
husband was his sole reply. 

“For instance, now,” the visitor 
murmured, almost as though speak- 
ing to himself, “two witless charla- 
tans just told you that your love is 
dead — so she i.s, if you wish to accept 

their verdict, but ” 

‘^Monsieur,” de Grandin stepped 
across the window-sill and fixed his 
level, unwinking stare on the intrud- 
er, “I do not Imow what game it is 
you play; but I make no doubt you 
seek an imfair advantage of this poor 
young man. It were better for you 
that you went your way in peace, and 

that immediately; else ” 

“Indeed?” the other surveyed him 
with a sort of amused contempt. 
“Don’t you think it’s uou who’d best 
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be on his way? You’ve already brok- 
en his heart with your ignorant in- 
ability to tell the difference between 
life and death. Must you add in- 
sults to injury?” 

De Grandin gasped in a sort of un- 
believing horror as he grasped the im- 
port of the stranger’s accusation. On 
the bed before us, her pale features 
somewhat composed by the little 
Frenchman’s deft hands, lay the 
corpse of the woman we had seen 
die an hour before; after thirty years 
of general practise and a full term of 
hospital duty, I knew the signs of 
death as I Imew the symptoms of 
chicken-pox, and de Grandin had vast 
experience in the hospitals of Paris, 
the military lazarets of the War and 
infirmaries throughout the world ; 
yet this interloper told us to our faces 
we were mistaken. 

Yet, despite the fellow’s impudence, 
I could not help a sudden twinge of 
doubt. He was unquestionably im- 
pressive, though not pleasantly so. 
Shorter, even, than the diminutive de 
Grandin, his height was further cur- 
tailed by the habitual stoop of his 
shoulders; indeed, there was about 
him the suggestion of a hunched back, 
though closer inspection showed no 
actual deformity. His face, narrow, 
pointed and unnaturally long of chin, 
was pale as the xxnder side of a crawl- 
ing reptile, and despite the sultriness 
of the night showed no more evidence 
of perspiration than if his skin pos- 
sessed no sweat-glands. Clothed all 
in black he was from the tips of his 
dull-kid shoes to the wide-brimmed 
felt hat upon his sleek, black hair, 
and from his stooping shoulders there 
hung a knee-length cape of thin black 
silk which gave him the look of a hov- 
ering, unclean gamon bird which 
waited only the opportunity to swoop 
down and revel in an obscene feast. 
But his eyes attracted and repelled 
me more than anything. They were 
dark, not black, but of an indeter- 
minate, slate-like shade, and glowed 
brightly in his toad-belly-white face 


like corpse lights flickering through 
the eye-holes of a death mask. 

His thin, bloodless lips parted in a 
sardonic smile which was more than 
half snarl as he turned his cloaked 
shoulder on de Grandin, addressing 
young Sattalea directly. “Do you 
want to take the word of these ig- 
noramuses,” he asked, “or will you 
take my assurance that she is not 
dead, but sleeping?” 

A look of agonized hope flamed up 
in Sattalea ’s face a moment. “You 

mean ” he choked, and the other’s 

soft rejoinder cut his incredulous 
question in two; 

“Of course ; it is but the work of a 
moment to call the wandering spirit 
to its tenant. May I try?” 

“Do not heed him, my friend!” de 
Grandin cried. “Trust him not, I 
implore you! I know not what vile 
chicanery he purposes to practise, 
but ” 

“Be still, you!” Sattalea command- 
ed. “ The man is right. You’ve had 
your chance, and the best you did 
was tell me my poor darling is dead. 
Give him a chance. Oh” — ^he stretched 
imploring hands to the sinister stran- 
ger — “I’ll give my soul, if you 
wiU ” 

“Monsieur, for the love of the good 
God, think what it is you say!” de 
Grandin ’s shouted injunction drowned 
out the desperate man’s wild offer. 
“Let this blood brother of Iscariot 
work his evil if you must; but offer 
not your soul for sale or barter as 
you hope one day to stand in spiritual 
communion with her who was your 
earthly love!” 

The trembling, eager husband ig- 
nored the Frenchman’s admonition. 
‘ ‘ Do what you will, ’ ’ he begged. “ I ’ll 
give you anything you ask ! ’ ’ 

The stranger chuckled softly to him- 
self, threw back the comers of his 
sable cloak as though fluttering im- 
clean wings preparatory to flight, and 
leaned above the dead woman, press- 
ing lightly on her folded eyelids with 
long, bony fingers which seemed never 
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to have known the warmth of human 
blood in their veins. His pale, thin 
lips writhed and twisted over his 
gleaming animal-like teeth as he 
mouthed an incantation in some 
tongue I could not understand. Yet as 
he raised his voice in slight emphasis 
once or twice I saw de Grandin’s slim 
nostrils tighten with quickly indrawn 
breath, as though he caught a half- 
familiar syllable in the mutterings. 

The stranger’s odd, nondescript 
eyes seemed fairly starting from their 
shallow sockets as he focused a gaze 
of demoniacal concentration on the 
still, dead face before him, and over 
and over again he droned his formula, 
so that even I caught the constant 
repetition of some word or name like 
Sathanas — Barran-Sathanas and Yod- 
Sathanas. 

I saw de Grandin mop his fore- 
head as he shook his head impatiently, 
clearing his eyes of the perspiration 
which trickled downward from his 
brow, and take a short half-step for- 
ward with extended hand, but next 
moment both he and I stood stone- 
still in our places, for, as a crumb of 
cochineal dropped into a glass of milk 
incarnadines the white fluid, so a 
faintest flush of pink seemed creeping 
and spreading slowly in the dead 
woman’s face. Higher and higher, 
like the strained shadow of a blush, 
the wave of color mounted, touched 
the pallid lips and cheeks, imparted a 
dim but unmistakable glow of life to 
the soft curving throat and delicate, 
cleft chin. A flutter, scarcely more 
than the merest hinted flicker of mo- 
tion, animated the blue-veined lids, 
and a sudden spasmodic palpitation 
rippled through the corpse’s breast. 

“It is not good — ^no good can come 

of it ” de Grandin began, but 

Sattalea cut him short. 

“You may go!” he shouted, glaring 
at the little Frenchman across the 
resurrected body of his wife. “I don’t 
want to see you — either of you again. 
You damned quacks, you ” 

De Grandin stiffened and his face 


went almost as pale as the mysterious 
stranger’s under the insult, but he 
controlled himself with an almost 
superhuman effort. “Monsieur/* he 
answered with frigid courtesy, “I con- 
gratulate you on your seeming good 
fortune. Pray God you need not call 
on us again!” 

With a bow of punctilious formal- 
ity he turned on Ins heel to leave the 
house, but the stranger sent a parting 
shaft of spiteful laughter flying after 
him. ‘ ‘ No fear of that, ’ ’ he promised. 
“Hereafter I diall minister to this 
house, and ” 

“The Devil can quote Scripture for 
hte evil ends,” the Frraichman inter- 
rupted sharply. “I make no doubt 
his servants sometimes simulate the 
holy miracles for purposes as sinister. 
Some day, perhaps. Monsieur, we shall 
match our powers.” 

2 

“ t'OR heaven’s sake,” I asked in be- 
wilderment as we walked slowly 
through the tree-leafed avenue, “what 
was it we saw back there? I’ll stake 
my professional reputation we saw 
that woman die; yet that queer-look- 
ing fellow seemed to have no more 
trouble reviving her than a hypnotist 
has in waking his subject.” 

The little Frenchman removed his 
red-banded Panama and fanned him- 
self with its wide brim. “Le hon Dieu 
only knows,” he confessed. “Me, I 
do not like it. Undoubtlessly, the 
woman died — ^we saw her. Unques- 
tionably, she was revived, we saw that, 
too; but howf The grip of death is 
too strong to be lightly loosed, and 
though I could not understand all the 
words he said, I most distinctly heard 
him pronounce the ancient Devil Wor- 
shipers’ term for Satan not once, but 
many times. I greatly fear, my friend 
— cordieu, have the care!” he broke 
off, leaping forward and flinging him- 
self bodily on a short, stout man in 
clerical garb, hurling him backward 
to the sidewalk. 
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Walking with bowed head and 
mumbling lips the priest had descend- 
ed from the curb into the path of a 
hurrying, noiseless motor-car, and but 
for the Frenchman’s timely interven- 
tion must inevitably have been run 
down. 

“Mille pardons,*’ de Grandin apol- 
ogized as he assisted the astonished 
cleric to his feet, “I am sorry to have 
startled you, but I think no damage 
has been done, whereas, had I not 
acted in time ” 

“Say no more,” the clergyman in- 
terrupted in a rich, Irish brogue. 
“ ’Tis glad I am to Ije able to curse 
ye for your roughness, sir. Sure, ’tis 
time I was payin’ more attention to 
me feet, anyhow. It’s the 'Lord Him- 
self, no less, provides protection for 
such as I. You, now, sir, were the 
instrument of heaven, and I’m not so 
sure I didn’t see an emissary from the 
other place not long ago.” 

“Indeed?” returned de Grandin. 
“I greatly doubt he could have pre- 
vailed against you. Father.” 

“Sure, and he did not,” the other 
replied, “but I was after thinkin’ of 
him as I walked along, and ’twas for 
that reason I so nearly stepped to me 
own destruction a moment hence. One 
o’ me parishioners down the street 
here was called to heaven a little time 
ago, and I got there almost too late to 
complete anointin’ her. As I was 
cornin’ from the house, who should be 
strollin’ up the steps, as bold as brass, 
but the very divil himself, or at least 
one o’ his most trusted agents. 

“ ‘Good evenin’. Father,’ says he 
to me, as civil as ye please. 

“ ‘Good evenin’ to ye, sir,’ I re- 
plies. 

“ ‘Are ye, by anny chance, cornin’ 
from a house o’ death?’ he wants to 
know. 

“ ‘I am that,’ I answers, ‘and, if 
I’m not bein’ too bold, what affair is 
it of yours?’ 

“ ‘Are ye sure the pore woman is 
dead?’ he demands, fixin’ me with a 


pair o’ eyes that niver changed ex- 
pression anny more than a snake ’s. 

“ ‘Dead, is it?’ says I. ‘How ye 
know ’tis a woman who lies in her 
last sleep in yonder house I’ve no idea, 
and I don’t propose to inquire, but if 
ye’re wantin’ to know whether or not 
she’s dead, I can tell ye she is. Sure, 
’tis meself that’s been ministerin’ to 
the dead and dyin’ for close to fifty 
years, and when the time comes that 
I can’t recognize those the hand o’ the 
Lord has touched. I’ll be wearin’ me 
vestments for the last long time, so I 
will.’ 

“ ‘Oh, but,’ he answers, cool as 
anny cucumber, ‘I think perhaps she’s 
still alive; perhaps she’s not dead, 
but sleepin’. I shall endeavor to 
awake her.’ And with that he makes 
to push past me into the house. 

“ ‘Ye will not,’ I tells him, bar- 
rin’ his way. ‘I’ve no idea what sort 
o’ play-actin’ ye’re up to, young felly, 
but this I tell ye, Bemardine McGuffy 
lies dead in that house, and her soul 
(God rist it!) has gone where neither 
you nor anny mortal man can reach 
it. Stand away from that door, or 
I’ll forget I’m a man o’ peace and 
take me knuckles from the side o’ your 
face, so I will. ’ 

“With that he turns away, sirs, but 
I’m tellin’ ye I’ve niver before seen a 
human face which more resembled the 
popular conception o’ the Prince o’ 
Darkness than his did that minute, 
with his long chin, his pale, corpse 
cheeks and the wicked, changeless ex- 
pression in his starin’, snaky eyes. 
I ” 

“Pordiew, do you say it?” de Gran- 
din interpreted excite^y. “Tell me, 
Monsieur I’Ahhe, did your so myste- 
rious stranger dress all in black, with 
a sUken cloak draping from his shoul- 
ders?” 

‘ ‘ Indeed and he did ! ’ ’ the priest re- 
plied. “When first I saw him he was 
standin’ and starin’ at the house 
where poor Bemardine died as though 
debatin’ with himself whether or not 
to enter it, and it was the long black 
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cloak o’ him — like the wings o’ some 
dirty buzzard who did but wait his 
time to flap up to the window o’ the 
room o’ death — which first made me 
mind him particularly.” 

“U’m? and this was when, if you 
please?” 

“An hour ago, I’d say. I was de- 
layed on me way home by two sick 
calls — ^not that I had to make ’em, ye 
understand, but there I was in the 
neighborhood, and the pore children 
were sufferin’ with the heat, as were 
their mothers, also. What use are us 
old fellies who are childless for the 
sake o’ God if not to minister to all 
His sufferin’ little ones?” 

“Precisely,” de Grandin agreed, 
raising his hat formally as he turned 
to leave. To me he murmured as we 
pursued our homeward way: 

“Is it not redolent of the odor of 
fish, Friend Trowbridge? Half an 
hour before Madame Sattalea dies 
this cloaked man appears at another 
house hard on the tracks of the angel 
of death, and would have forced en- 
trance had not the sturdy Irish priest 
barred his way. And did you also 
note the evil one used the same words 
to the good father that he addressed 
to the poor young Sattalea before he 
worked his devilish arts upon the dead 
woman — ^‘She is not dead, but sleep- 
ing’? Cordieu, I think perhaps I 
spoke more truly than I knew when 
I remarked the devil can quote Scrip- 
ture for his purposes. I can not see 
far into this matter, but nothing I 
have seen so far looks good.” 

A TALL, rather good-looking young 
man with prematurely gray hair 
and the restrained though by no means 
cheerless manner of his profession rose 
from one of the rockers on my front 
porch as de Grandin and I approached 
the house. ‘ ‘ Good evening. Dr. Trow- 
bridge,” he greeted. “Old Mr. Eichel- 
berger passed away a while ago, and 
the boss asked me to rim over and get 
you to give us a certificate. There’s 
not much doing tonight, and I figured 


you’d probably be awake anyhow; I 
shouldn’t have minded if you couldn’t 
have seen me, though — I’d as lief be 
driving around as sitting in the office 
on a night like this.” 

“Oh, good evening, McCrea,” I 
answered, recognizing the chief assist- 
ant to Coroner Martin, who is also the 
city’s leading funeral director. “Yes, 
I’ll sign the certificate for you. Dr. 
Renshaw helped me in the case, and 
was actually in attendance this even- 
ing, but I’ve been formally in charge, 
so the re^strar will take my certif- 
icate, I suppose. We gave up hope for 
the poor old gentleman yesterday 
afternoon; can’t do much with inter- 
stitial nephritis when the patient’s 
over seventy, you know.” 

“No, sir,” the young mortician 
agreed, accepting a cigarette from de 
Grandin ’s proffered case. 

As I returned from the office with 
the filled-in death certificate, the two 
of them were deeply immersed in shop 
talk. “Yes, sir,” McCrea was telling 
de Grandin, “we certainly run up 
against some queer things in our busi- 
ness. Take what happened this even- 
ing, for instance: Mr. and Mrs. Mar- 
tin had gone out to see some friends, 
and Johnson, the regular night man, 
was out on a call, so I was alone in 
the office. A chap I knew when I 
was studying at Renouard ’s called me 
up from Hackettstown, and I’d just 
run off when I noticed a shadow fall- 
ing across the desk. I tell you, sir, I 
almost jumped out of my chair when 
I glanced up and saw the damdest- 
looking individual you ever saw not 
three feet away and smiling at me like 
a pussy-cat saying good evening to a 
canary. The screen door to the office 
was latched, though not locked, and 
anybody coming in would have been 
obliged to rattle the handle, you’d 
have thought, but there this fellow 
was, almost down my throat, and I 
hadn’t heard so much as a footstep 
till I saw him. 

“He was an undersized little pip- 
squeak, bony as a shad and pale as a 
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clown, with a funny-looking black 
cape, something like those trick over- 
coats the dukes wear in the European 
movies, hanging from his shoulders. 
Can you tie that — ^wearing a cape on 
a night like this?” 

‘‘A-a-ahf^* de Grandin’s interjec- 
tion was so low I could scarcely hear 
it, but so sharp it seemed to cut 
through the sultry summer darkness 
like a razor. “Say on, my friend; I 
am all attention.” 

“Humph. I shouldn’t be much sur- 
prized if there’s soipebody missing 
when they caU the roll at the Secau- 
cus asylum tomorrow morning, sir. 
What d’ye think this funny-looking 
chap wanted?” 

“Cordieu, I can damn imagine,” de 
Grandin murmured, “but I would 
prefer that you tell me!” 

“No, sir, you don’t,” the other re- 
plied w’ith a chuckle. “You could 
sit there and guess for a month o’ 
Sundays, but you’d never suspect 
what he was up to. Listen : 

“ ‘Good evening, sir,’ he said, grin- 
ning at me all the time as if he’d en- 
joy biting a hunk out of my neck; 
‘are you interested in money?’ 

“ ‘Now, what’s thiSj a touch or a 
stock salesman working overtime?’ I 
asked myself as I looked him over. 
‘Sure, I am,’ I answered. ‘Know 
anyone who isn’t?’ 

“With that he reaches down into 
his pocket and fishes out a roll of 
bills — most of ’em yellow, too — ^big 
enough to make a hippopotamus take 
two bites, and sort o’ ruffled ’em 
through his fingers, as a professional 
gambler might play with the cards 
before commencing to shuffle. ‘I have 
need of a woman’s corpse in my scien- 
tific work,’ he told me, still ruffling 
the loose ends of the bills against his 
thumb. ‘If you have such an one 
here, and it is as yet unembalmed, I 
will pay you any amount you ask for 
it.’ 

“He stopped and stared hard at me 
with those queer eyes of his, and I 
could feel the hairs on the back of 


my neck beginning to stand up like 
those on a tom-cat’s tail when he sees 
a bulldog coming toward him. Pos- 
itively, Dr. de Grandin, the fellow had 
me almost groggy, just looking at me, 
and the harder I tried to look away 
the harder I seemed to have to stare 
at him. 

“ ‘Money, much, much money,’ he 
kept repeating in a kind o’ solemn 
singsong whisper. ‘Money to buy 
liquor, fine clothes, motor-ears, the 
favors of beautiful women — all these 
shall be yours if you will let me have 
a woman’s corpse. See, I will give 
you ’ 

“ ‘You and who else?’ I yelled, 
jumping up and reaching into the 
drawer where we keep a pistol for 
emergencies. ‘Get to hell out o’ here 
before I fix you so’s they’ll have to 
hold an inquest on you!’ 

“I reckon I sort o’ flew off the 
handle, sir, for he was a harmless 
sort of nut, after all, but that funny 
get-up of his and the soft, sneaky way 
he had of speaking, and those devil- 
ish, unchanging eyes of his all 
together just about got my goat. Hon- 
estly, I believe I’d hate let him have 
a bullet just for luck in another min- 
ute.” 

“And what time was this, if you 
please?” the Frenchman demanded 
sharply. 

“Almost exactly twelve o’clock, 
sir. I can place it by the fact that the 
door had hardly shut on the lunatic 
when the call to take charge of Mr. 
Eichelberger’s remains came over the 
’phone, and, of course, I entered the 
time up on the aiTangement card. 
The boss came in a minute or so later 
and said he’d take the call himself 
while I came over here to get the 
death certificate.” 

“Ah?” de Grandin breathed. Then, 
in a more natural tone he added: 
“You are doubtlessly right, my 
friend. Some poor one has made good 
his escape from the asylum, and wan- 
ders about under the delusion that he 
is a great scientist. Let us hope he 
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startles no more members of yonr 
noble calling with his offers of princely 
bribes.” 

‘ ‘ Not much fear of that, ’ ’ the young 
man returned with a chuckle as he 
turned to descend the porch steps. “I 
think I put the fear o’ God into him 
when I flashed that gun. He may be 
crazy, but I don’t think he has any 
special craving to stop a bullet.” 

'‘Trowbridge, mon vieux,” de Gran- 
din almost wailed as the young em- 
balmer entered his motor and drove 
off, “I shall go wild, caduc — crazy 
like a hatter. Behold the facts : This 
same damnation man in black goes 
first to an entrepreneur des pompes 
funebres and attempts to buy a corpse ; 
next he appears before the house 
where a woman lies newly dead, and 
would have forced an entrance. Foiled 
there, he crops up as if by unclean 
magic at the very door of Monsieur 
Sattalea’s house almost before we 
have composed poor, dead Madame 
Sattalea ’s limbs. Mordieu, it is wicked, 
it is iniquitous, it is most devilishly 
depraved, no less ! Like a carrion 
crow, scenting the corpse-odor from 
afar, he comes unerringly to the place 
of death, and always he asks for a 
female cadaver. Twice repulsed, at 
the third trial he meets success. "Vl^at 
in the name of three thousand little 
blue devilkins does it portend?” 

“If we hadn’t seen that uncanny 
show at Sattalea’s I’d say McCrea 
was right, and the fellow’s an escaped 
lunatic,” I answered, “but ” 

“Ah, Mias, we have always that 
fearful ‘but’ making mock of us,” he 
rejoined. “When first I saw this Mon- 
sieur of the Black Cloak I liked his 
looks little. To one who has battled 
with the powers of evil as I have, there 
is a certain family resemblance among 
all those who connive with devilish- 
ness, my friend. Therefore, when I 
did behold that colorless, cadaverish 
face of his silhouetted against the 
evening air, I determined to follow 
him quietly into the Sattalea house 
and see what he would do. Dieu de 


Dieu, we did observe a very great 
plenty. I was wondering about him 
and the means he might conceivably 
have employed to bring about Ma- 
dame Sattalea’s seeming revivement 
when we met the good cure and 
learned from him of the Black One’s 
attempt to break into another dea:?! 
woman’s house; now, parbleu, after 
hearing Monsieur McCrea ’s story, I 
am greatly afraid ! What it is I fear I 
do not now. I am like a timid little 
boy who ventures into the darkened 
nursery; all about me are monstrous, 
dreadful things the nature of which I 
can not descry. I put forth my hand, 
there is nothing there; but always in 
the darkness, just beyond the reach 
of my groping fingers, leers and gib- 
bers the undefined shadow of some- 
thing terrible and formless. Cordieu, 
my friend, we must make a light and 
view this terror of the darkness face 
to face! It shall not play hide-and- 
go-seek with us. No!” 

3 

A MILD epidemic of summer grippe 
kept me fully occupied for the 
succeeding two weeks, and de Grandin 
was left largely to his own devices. 
Whether he sought the key to the mys- 
tery of the man in black, and under 
what particular door-mat he looked 
for it I do not know, for the little 
Frenchman could be as secretive at 
some times as he was loquacious at 
others, and I had no wish to excite his 
acid comments by bringing the matter 
up unasked. 

One Friday afternoon when August 
was slowly burning out with its own 
intensity, we were strolling leisurely 
toward the City Club, intent on a 
light luncheon to be followed by a 
round of golf at the Sedgemoor links 
when our attention was called to a 
little boy. Sturdy and straight as a 
young live-oak he was, his bright, fair 
hair innocent of covering, his smooth, 
fair skin tanned to the rich hue of 
ripened fruit, the sort of lad to give 
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every middle-aged bachelor a twinge 
of regret and make him wonder if his 
freedom had been worth while, after 
all. I smiled involuntarily as my eyes 
rested on him, but the smile froze on 
my lips as I noticed the expression of 
abject misery and fright on his little, 
sunburned face. 

De Grandin noted the lad's affright- 
ed look, too, and paused in quick s3Tn- 
pathy. *‘Hola, my little cabbage, ” he 
greeted, his small blue eyes taking in 
every detail of the obviously terrified 
child, “what is it troiibles you? Sure- 
ly affairs can not be so dreadful?" 

The lad looked at him with the 
trustful gaze all children instinctively 
bestowed on one they felt to be their 
friend, and his red, babyish lips trem- 
bled pitifully as great tears welled up 
in his eyes. ‘ ‘ I dropped the rice, sir, ’ ' 
he answered simply. “Mother sent 
me to the grocery for it, ’cause they 
forgot to send it with the rest of the 
order, and I dropped it. The — the 
bag broke, and I couldn’t gather it 
up, though I tried ever so hard, and — 
she’ll beat me! She beats me every 
day, now." 

“Tiens, is it so?” the Frenchman 
replied. “Be of courage. I shall give 
you the price of another sack of rice, 
and your excellent mere shall be none 
the wiser." 

“But she told me to hurry,” the 
little chap protested, “and if I’m late 
I’ll be whipped anywaj\’’ 

“But this is infamous!" Sudden 
rage flamed in de Grandin ’s small 
round eyes. “Come, we shall accom- 
pany you. I shall explain all to your 
maman, and all shall be well." 

With all the confidence in the world 
the little boy slipped his small, brown 
fist into de Grandin ’s slim white hand 
and together we walked down the 
street and turned into the smoothly 
clipped front yard of — ^the Sattalea 
cottage. 

Someone was playing the piano 
softly as we ascended the porch steps, 
the haunting, eery notes of Saint- 
Saens’ Danse Macabre falling lightly 


on our ears as we crossed the porch. 
Fearfully, on tiptoe, the lad led us 
toward an open French window, then 
paused timorously. “If he’s with her 
I’ll surely catch it!” he whispered, 
hanging back that we might precede 
him into the house. “He holds me 
while she beats me, and laughs when 
I cry!” 

De Grandin caught his breath sharp- 
ly at the little boy’s announcement, 
and his small face was stem as he 
stepped softly into the semi-darkened 
drawing-room. Seated on the bancal 
before a baby grand piano, her body 
swaying gently with the rhythm of 
the music, was a woman — Vivian 
Sattalea. As I glanced at her delicate, 
clean-cut features framed in their 
aureole of rose-gold hair, the carmine 
of her parted lips blushing vividly 
against the milky whiteness of her 
face, I could not help feeling she had 
undergone some fundamental change 
since last I saw her. True, on the 
former occasion she had lain at the 
very door of death, whereas now she 
seemed in abundant health, but there 
was something more than the differ- 
ence between sickness and health in 
her changed countenance. Despite her 
desperate condition when I saw her 
before, there had been a look of innate 
delicacy and refinement in the cameo- 
clear outline of her face. Today there 
was something theatrical — professional 
— in her beauty. The ruddy blondness 
and expert arrangement of her hair, 
the sophisticated look in her violet 
eyes, the lines about her full, too-red 
lips were those of the woman who lives 
by the exploitation of her charms. 
And in the flare of her nostrils, the 
odd tightness of the flesh above her 
cheek-bones and the hungry curves 
about her petulant, yearning mouth 
there was betrayed a burning greed 
for primal .atavistic emotion scarcely 
to be slaked though every depth of 
passion be plumbed to the nadir. 

Even as we halted at the window, 
undecided how best to announce our 
advent, the woman abruptly ceased 
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playing and clutched at the keyboard 
before her with suddenly convulsed, 
clenching fingers, the long, polished 
nails fairly clawing at the polished 
ivory keys like the unsheathed talons 
of a feline. And as her hands clenched 
shut she leaned backward, turning her 
vivid, parted lips up in a voluptuous 
smile. From the shadow of the piano 
another shadow drifted quickly, halt- 
ed beside the woman and bent down- 
ward swiftly to seize her in frenzied 
embrace, 

I gasped in amazement. Holding 
Vivian Sattalea’s cheeks between his 
hands, kissing her ripe, scarlet lips, 
was the man in black, the mysterious 
stranger who had called her errant 
soul back from God only knew what 
mystic space the night de Grandin and 
I pronounced her dead, 

“Gordieu,” I heard the Frenchman 
murmur, “c’est une affaire amour- 
euset” 

“Your pardon, sir and madame” 
he apologized after a discreet pause, 
“I would not for the world disturb 
your innocent pastime, but on the 
street I did meet Madame's little son, 
and ” 

“That sneaking brat!” the woman 
rasped, freeing herself from her lov- 
er’s embrace and rising to face de 
Grandin with furious, flaming cheeks, 
“ I ’ll teach him to spy on me and drag 
strangers to the house to ” 

“Excuse, please, Madame, you will 
do nothing whatever at all concern- 
ing the little man,” de Grandin de- 
nied in a level, almost toneless voice, 
“When first we did encounter him in 
the street he told us he greatly feared 
a beating at your hands, and I took 
it on myself to guarantee him im- 
munity, I would not have it said I 
have failed him,” 

“We’ll see about that!” She took 
a swift step toward the cowering 
child, the cold Are of murderous hate 
gleaming in her eyes, but de Grandin 
interrupted, 

“Madame,” he reminded, “you for- 
get what it is I have said,” as 


a striking snake his hand shot out, 
grasping her wrist in a paralyzing 
grip and halting her in mid-stride, 
“Oh!” she sobbed as his steely fin- 
gers bit cruelly into her yielding 
flesh, “Pontou,” she turned to the 
black-clothed man, “will you let this 
insolent ” 

De Grandin released her, but kept 
his body between her and the fright- 
ened child as he regarded the livid- 
faced man with cold, menacing eyes, 
“Monsieur,” he promised, clipping his 
words with metallic hardness, “should 
you care to resent any affront you 
may conceive Madame has suffered, I 
am at your service at any time and 
place you wish to name, ’ ’ 

A moment he waited, his slender 
body braced for the assault he fully 
expected, then, as the other made no 
move, turned a contemptuous shoul- 
der on the woman and her companion, 
“Come, mon brave,” and he took 
the little boy’s hand in his; “let us 
go. These, they are unworthy to share 
the company of men like us. Come 
away. Friend Trowbridge and I shall 
feed you bonbons and chocolate till 
you are most gloriously ill, then nurse 
you back to health again. We shall 
take you to see the animals at the 

zoo; we shall ” 

“But see here, de Grandin,” I ex- 
postulated as I followed him to the 
street, “you can’t do this. It’s against 

the law, and ” 

“My friend,” he assured me, “I 
have already done it. As for the law, 
if it would be respected it must be 
respectable. Any statute which com- 
pels a little man like this to live with 
such an unnatural parent is beneath 
all honest men’s contempt.” 

H e was as good as his word. Little 
Aubrey Sattalea spent a glamor- 
ous afternoon with us at the zoological 
garden, stuffed himself to capacity 
with unwholesome sweetmeats and ate 
a dinner fit for a longshoreman that 
night. 

The Frenchman was deep in the re- 
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lation of a highly original version of 
the story of Cinderella as we sat on 
the veranda after dinner when quick, 
angry steps sounded on the front path. 
“Wliere’s that Frenchman, de Gran- 
din?” a ftirious voice demanded as 
Aubrey Sattalea, senior, mounted the 
porch, his face working with rage. 
“Where’s the man who came to my 
house and stole my little boy ” 

“Here, at your very good service. 
Monsieur,” de Grandin announced, 
rising from his chair and bowing 
formally, but holding his supple body 
poised to resist any attack the other 
made. “As for stealing your fine 
little man, I pride myself upon it. 
They shall no longer torture him, 
though you and a thousand others 
seek to drag him back. ” 

“What d’ye mean?” Sattalea de- 
manded, advancing menacingly on 
the diminutive Frenchman. 

“Come and see,” de Grandin re- 
sponded, backing slowly toward the 
hall. As Sattalea followed him into 
the house, he halted suddenly, 
snapped on the electric light and 
thrust his hand down the front of the 
child’s white-linen blouse, ripping the 
garment open and turning it do^vn to 
display the lad’s slim, straight back. 
Sattalea and I gave simultaneous 
gasps of astonished horror. From 
shoulder to waist the child’s back was 
a mess of crisscrossed, livid wales, the 
unmistakable signs of recent ' cruel 
beatings with a whip or small cane. 

“Did you do this?” the Frenchman 
demanded, taking a threatening half 
step toward the visitor. “ParMeu, if 
you did, though you he twenty times 
his father, I shall beat you insens- 
ible!” 

“Good Lord!” the horrified parent 
exolaimed. “Who — ^what ” 

“Mother did it. Daddy,” the little 
boy broke in sobbingly. “Since that 
night when she was so ill, that funny- 
looking man’s been coming to the 
house every day and she’s changed so. 
She says she doesn’t love me any more 
and she beats me for almost nothing — 


I didn’t mean to look in that day he 
kissed her — hoi^estly, I didn’t — but 
she said I was spj^ing on them and the 
two of them beat me till ” 

“Aubrey! What are you saying?” 
his father cried. 

^‘MorhUu, no more than all the 
neighbors know. Monsieur,” de Gran- 
din returned impassively. “This af- 
ternoon, w’hen Friend Trowbridge 
and I had returned fi’em our outing 
with your son, I took some magazines, 
which I pretended to sell, and my 
most persuasive manner to the back 
doors of the houses of your block. In 
one small hour’s conversation with the 
domestic servants of the neighborhood 
I found that you alone are unaware 
of what goes on in your home.” 

Sattalea faced the Frenchman with 
a look of incredulous horror; then, 
as the import of de Grandin ’s words 
sank home, an expression of hopeless 
desolation spread over his face. “That 
explains it!” he sobbed. “She has 
changed since that night she di — jmu 
gentlemen gave her up for dead! 
She’s grown more beautiful every 
day, but — but she’s not my Vivian, 
not the girl I married. Sometimes 
I’ve felt as though some stranger had 
come to take her place, and ” 

“Monsieur, I think it not unlikely,” 
de Grandin spoke softly as he laid his 
hand on the man’s shoulder with an 
almost fatherly gesture. “Believe 
me, I can appreciate your trouble. It 
were best that we did not make mock 
of Providence, my friend. It is better 
that we leave bad enough alone, lest 
it become worse. Alas, the olden days 
of happiness are gone forever ; but we 
can at least repair the greater wrong 
before it has gone too far. Will you 
help me make your home a fit place 
for your little son to dwell. Mon- 
sieur t” 

“Yes,” Sattalea agreed. “I’ll do 
anything you say. Sometimes I think 
it would have been better if Vivian 
really had died. She’s a changed 
woman. She used to be so sweet, so 
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gentle, so loving, now she’s a very 

devil incarnate, she's 

“Let ns not waste time,” de Gran- 
din interrupted. “Tonight yon will 
inform Madame your wife ^at yon 
must leave town on business early in 
the morning. When all preparations 
are made for your seeming trip, yon 
will come here, and remain hidden 
until I give the word. Then, parhleu, 
we shall show this species of a rat who 
would buy dead women’s bodies who 
holds the stronger cards — whose 
magic is more potent — ^may the Devil, 
his master, roast me if we do not so !” 

4 

S HORTLY before noon the following 
day a taxicab deposited Aubrey 
Sattalea and several pieces of luggage 
at my front door, and after seeing 
the guest secreted in an upstairs room 
de Grandin excused himself, saying 
he had several important missions to 
execute. “Remember, my friend,” 
he warned the visitor, “you are not 
to leave the house for any reason less 
urgent than fire, and you will refrain 
from so much as showing yourself at 
the window until I say otherAvise. The 
secrecy of your whereabouts is greatly 
important, I assure you.” 

Dinner was about to be served when 
he returned, his little eyes shining 
with elated excitement. “See, my 
friends,” he ordered as we finished 
dessert, “is it not a pretty thing 
which I obtained in New York this 
afternoon?” Prom his jacket pocket 
he drew a small case which he snapped 
opmi, displaying a tiny, shining in- 
strmnent bedded in folds of cotton- 
wool. 

It was a glass-and-nickel syringe of 
twenty-five minim ske, with a ^ort 
heavy slip-on needle attached. The 
piston was of ground glass, set on a 
metal plunger which led through a 
cap. On this plunger, instead of the 
usual metal set-screw, was a tiny, trig- 
ger-like safety lever which locked the 
piston so that the syringe could be 


carried full without danger of spilling 
its contents. 

“H’m, I’ve never seen one quite 
like it,” I admitted, examining the 
instrument with interest. 

“Probably not,” the Frenchman 
returned as he snapped the safety- 
catch on and off, testing its perfect 
response to the lightest pressure of his 
finger. “They are not widely known. 
For the average physician they are an 
unnecessary luxury, yet there are 
times when they are invaluable. In 
psychiatric work, for instance. The 
doctor who attends the mad often has 
need of a syringe which can carry 
quick unconsciousness, even as the 
soldier and gendarme has need of his 
pistol, and when he must draw and 
use his instrument at once there is no 
time to stop and fill it. Voila, if is 
then this little tool becomes most 
handy, for it can be fiUed and carried 
about like a gun, rendered ready for 
action by the touch of the finger, and 
there has meantime been no danger of 
the drug it carries being lost. C’esf 
adroit, n’est-ce-pasf” 

“But what need have you for it?” 
I asked. ‘ ‘ I don ’t understand ” 

“But of course not,” he agreed 
with a vigorous nod. “But if you will 
be so go<^ as to wait a few hours — 
ah, I shall show you a tremendously 
clever trick, my friends. Meantime, 
I am wearied. I shall sleep four 
hours by the alarm clock ; then, if you 
please, we shall perfom our duty. 
Until then ” 

Rising, he bowed formally to us in 
ttim and ascended to his bedroom. 

M idnight had sounded on the tall 
clock in the hall and twelve 
deep, vibrant strokes had echoed from 
the great gong in the courthouse 
tower before de Grandin rejoined us, 
refreshed by his four-hour nap and a 
cold shower. “Come, -my friends,” 
he ordered, filling his new syringe 
with a twenty per cent solution of 
cannabis indica and thrusting it hand- 
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ily into his jacket pocket, “it is time 
we repaired to the rendezvous.” 

“Where?” Sattalea and I de- 
manded in chorus. 

“Wait and see,” he returned enig- 
matically. ‘ ‘ Quick, Friend Trow- 
bridge, the ear, if you please.” 

Under his direction I drove to 
within a hundred feet or so of the 
Sattalea eottagej then parked the 
motor at the curb. Together we dis- 
mounted and stole softly toward the 
house. 

All was quiet within the dwelling; 
not a light showed through the long, 
unshuttered windows, but de Grandin 
led the way unerringly across the 
porch, through the drawing-room and 
down the hall to the white-enameled 
door of the principal bedroom. There 
he paused, and in the flash of his 
pocket electric torch I saw his small, 
heart-shaped face twitching with ex- 
citement. “Are we ready?” he de- 
manded, his narrow, black brows 
arched interrogatively. 

I nodded, and he turned sharply, 
bearing his weight against the white 
panels of the door and forcing them 
inward. Next instant, de Grandin in 
the lead, Sattalea and I at his elbows, 
we entered the darkened room. 

For a moment I saw nothing but 
the vague outlines of furniture, only 
dimly picked out by the moonlight fil- 
tering through the Venetian blinds 
which hung before the window, but 
as I paused, striving to accustom my 
eyes to the quarter-light, I made out 
the hazy, indistinct shape of some- 
thing human, so still it seemed inani- 
mate, yet somehow instinct with life 
and viciousness. 

“ Permettez-moi,” de Grandin ex- 
claimed, feeling quickly along the 
wall for the electric switch, pressing 
the button and flooding the chamber 
with light. Beyond the bed, clad in 
pajamas and dressing-gown, crouched 
the white-faced, stoop-mouldered man 
who had proved such a mystery to us, 
his thin, evil features drawn in a 
snarling grimace of startled fury. 


Backed against the wall at the bed- 
stead’s head, rigid in an attitude of 
mingled fear and defiance, stood Viv- 
ian Sattalea. Her slim, white body 
showed statuesquely through the 
silken tissue of her nightrobe, her sup- 
ple, rounded limbs and torso rather 
emphasized than concealed by the di- 
aphanous garment. Her arms were 
extended straight down beside her, her 
hands pressing the wall against which 
she leaned till the flesh around the 
long, brightly polished nails showed 
little half-moons of white. Her red, 
passionate mouth was twisted in an 
animal-snarl of rage, and out of her 
purple eyes looked something which 
had never belonged to the woman Au- 
brey Sattalea married five years be- 
fore — some evil trespasser in posses- 
sion, some depraved interloper hold- 
ing high holiday behind the windows 
of her soul. 

“Vivian!” Sattalea looked in agon- 
ized disbelief from the crouching, 
slinking intruder to his wife, and his 
honest, commonplace young face 
seemed fairly to crumble with the dev- 
astation of overwhelming disillusion. 
“Oh, Vivi, how could you — and I 
loved you so!” 

“Well, you silly, fatuous fool!” the 
woman’s voice was thin and wire- 
edged as she spoke, and that evil, half- 
seen something seemed dodging back 
and forth in her wide-open eyes like 
a criminal lunatic playing hide-and- 
seek at the barred windows of his cell. 
“What did you think — did you expect 
me to put up with youf You ” 

“Silence!” de Grandin ’s command, 
sharp as a whip-crack, cut through 
her tirade. “The time for speech is 
past. It is to act!” 

Agilely as a leopard he leaped 
across the bed, his left hand seizing 
the crouching, corpse-faced man by 
the collar of his gown and forcing him 
backward on the couch. There was a 
short, fierce struggle, the flash of some- 
thing bright in the electric light, then 
a muffled, strangling cry as de Gran- 
din sank the needle of his hypodermic 
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in the other’s arm, released the safety- 
catch and shot the plunger downward. 

“Stop — stop, you’re MUing him!” 
the woman shrieked, leaping like an 
infuriated cat from her retreat 
against the wall and flinging herself 
on de Grandin, clawing at his face, 
gnawing at him with her teeth like a 
tigress fighting for her mate. 

The Frenchman thrust his half-con- 
scious antagonist from him with a 
vigoroxis shove of his foot, seized the 
woman’s I’ight wrist in -his left hand 
and jerked her forward, so that she 
lay prone across the bed. As she 
writhed and twisted in his grip, he 
shot the hypodermic needle into her 
rounded arm and forced the piston 
down, emptying the last dregs of the 
powerful hypnotic drug into her veins. 
I saw the white skin around the 
needle-point swell like an oversized 
blister as the sense-stealing hashish 
flooded into her system, saw her red 
mouth close convulsively, as though 
she swallowed with an effort, then 
watched fascinated as her taut, lithe 
muscles went slowly limp, her lips fell 
senselessly apart and her eyes slowly 
closed, the lids fighting fiercely to stay 
open, and murderous, insatiable ha- 
tred looking from her face as long as 
a flicker of her eyes remained unveiled 
by the lowering lids. 

“Quick, ray friends!” de Grandin 
ordered as her body went flaccid in 
complete anesthesia. “We must has- 
ten ; the drug will not control for long, 
and we must attack while the barrier 
of their physical consciousness is 
down.” 

Under his directions we laid Vivian 
Sa^talea and her paramour on the 
bedroom floor, and while Sattalea and 
I crossed their hands and feet after 
the manner of memorial effigies on 
mediaeval tombs the Frenchman ex- 
tracted four waxen candles from the 
inner pocket of his jacket, placed one 
at the head and another at the foot of 
each unconscious form. 

Stooping quickly he traced a six- 
pointed figure in chalk on the bedroom 


rug, then snapped off the electric light 
and set the four candles aflame. “Do 
not step beyond the lines, my 
friends,” he warned, pushing Sattal- 
ea and me inside the design he had 
drawn; “there will soon be that out- 
side which no mortal can look on un- 
protected and live!” 

As the candle flames burned bright- 
ly in the hot, still room, I noticed a 
subtle, indefinable odor, strangely 
similar to ecclesiastical incense yet 
differing from it in some way I could 
not define. There was something so- 
uorific about it, and I felt my lids go 
heavy as I inhaled, but was brought 
back to attentive consciousness by de 
Grandin ’s words. Bending cere- 
monially to the east, the south, finally 
to the west, with a sort of jerky genu- 
flection, he had begun a low, singsong 
chant. The words he used I could not 
understand, for they were in some 
outlandish tongue, but constantly, like 
the recurrence of the name of Deity in 
a litany, I caught the surname Ama- 
lik, and mingled with it that of Suli- 
man ebn Dhoud and other Arabic and 
Hebrew titles till the half-dark room 
seemed fairly redolent with the 
chanted Oriental titles. 

“Look, look, for God’s sake, look!” 
rasped Aubrey Sattalea in my ear, 
seizing my arm in a panic-strength- 
ened grip and pointing toward the 
northwest comer of the room. 

I looked, and caught my breath in 
a terrified sob. 

Rearing nearly to the ceiling of the 
chamber, so indistinct that it was 
more like the fleeting, imcertain vision 
of an object behind us seen from the 
comer of the eye, there was a mon- 
strous, fear-begetting form. Wlien I 
gazed directly at it there was nothing 
but shadow to be seen, but the moment 
my eyes were partly averted it took 
sudden substance out of nothing, and 
its shape was like that of a mighty, 
black-robed man, and, despite the 
white beard which fell nearly to the 
hem of its garment, the being seemed 
not old as we are wont to consider 
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men, but rather strong with the 
strength which mighty age gives to 
giant trees and hills and other things 
which endure forever. And from the 
being’s shadowy face looked forth a 
pair of terrifying, deep-set eyes which 
glowed like incandescent metal, and 
between its upraised, mighty hands 
there gleamed the wide blade of a 
sword which seemed to flicker with a 
cold, blue, phosphorescent light. Over 
all my body I could feel the rising of 
horripilation. The hairs upon my 
head and the shorter hairs of my 
hands and arms seemed rising stiffly, 
as though an electrical current ran 
through me, and despite my utmost 
efforts my teeth rattled together in the 
cachinnation of a chill; for the air 
about us had become suddenly gelid 
with that intense, numbing cold which 
means utter absence of vital heat. 

“By the Three Known and One 
Unknown Elements; by the awful 
word whispered in the ears of the two 
Khirams by Shelomoh, the Temple- 
Builder”— ^e Grandin made the 
threefold signs of Apprentice, Fellow- 
craft and Master with flashing quick- 
ness — “by the mastery of Eternal 
Good over Evil, and by the righteous- 
ness of Him who planned the Uni- 
verse, I bind you to my bidding, O 
Azra’il, dread Psyehopompos and 
Bearer of the Sword ! ’ ’ De Grandin ’s 
voice, usually a light tenor, had deep- 
ened to a powerful baritone as he pro- 
nounced the awful words of evoca- 
tion. “Come to my aid, O Powers of 
Light and of Darlmess,” he chanted. 
“To me are ye bound by the words of 
Power and Might, nor may ye depart 
hence till my will be done ! ’ ’ 

A light Tvind, colder, if possible, 
than the freezing air of the room, 
seemed to emanate from the dreadful 
form in the darkened comer, making 
the candle flames flicker and the shad- 
ows flit and dance in arabesques 
across the walls and ceiling of the 
room. The unconscious man upon the 
floor moved slightly and groaned as 
though in nightmare, and the woman 


beside him shuddered as if the chill- 
ing wind had pierced even the bar- 
riers of her unconsciousness. 

“Speak out, seducer of the dead, 
destroyer of the living!” de Grandin 
commanded, fixing his burning gaze 
on the groaning man. “I command 
you, declare to us your true name and 
nature ! ’ ’ 

“Pontou,” the voice issuing from 
the supine, drug-bound man was faint 
as an echo of a whisper, but in that 
silent room it sounded like a sliout. 

‘ ‘ Pontou is my name, my birthplace 
Brittany.” 

“And what did you there, Pon- 
tou?” 

“I was clerk to Gilles de Laval, 
Sire de Retz, Marechal of France, 
Chamberlain to His Majesty, the 
King, and cousin to the mighty Dulte 
of Brittany. 

“Ate, but there were brave doings 
in the chateau at Marchecoul when the 
Sire de Retz dwelt there ! The castle 
chapel was gorgeous with painted 
windows and cloth of gold, the sacred 
vessels encrusted with gems, and 
churchly music sounded as the mass 
was celebrated thrice daily, but at 
night there was a different sort of 
mass, for with me as deacon and Hen- 
riet as subdeaeon, before the dese- 
crated altar of the Galilean Gilles de 
Retz celebrated la messe noire, and 
from the throats of little children we 
drew the ‘red milk’ wherewith to fill 
our chalices in honor of Barran-Sath- 
anas, our Lord and Master. Ate, ’twas 
sweet to hear the helpless little ones 
plead for mercy as we bound them on 
the iron grille before the sanctuary, 
and sweeter still to hear their stran- 
gled moans as Henriet and I, or some- 
times the great Gilles de Retz himself, 
passed the keen-edged knife across 
their upturned throats; but sweetest 
of all it was to quaff the beakers of 
fresh lifeblood, still warm from their 
veins and toss their quivering hearts 
into the brazier which burned so 
brightly before the throne of Barran- 
Sathanas!” 
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De Grandin’s small, white teeth 
were chattering, but he forced another 
question : 

“Accursed of heaven, when came 
your career to an end 7 Speak, by the 
powers that bind you, I command it!’' 

“In 1440,” the answer came fal- 
teringly. “ ’Twas then Pierre de 
I’Hopital came to Nantes with his 
power of men-at-arms and took us 
into custody. Aie, but the mean little 
folk who never dared look us in the 
face before flocked to the courtroom to 
testify how we had ravished away 
their brats from the cradle and some- 
times from the breast, and made them 
sacrifices to our Lord and Master, the 
I^rince of Evil ! 

“Our doom was sealed or ever we 
stood before the bench of justice, and 
in all the crowded hall there was none 
to look on me with pity save only 
Lizette, the notary’s daughter, whom 
I had taken to the castle and initiated 
into our mysteries and taught to love 
the ‘red milk’ even as I did. 

“Five days our trial lasted, and A 
mort — to death,’ the court, condemned 
us. , 

“They bore us to the meadow of 
Bisse, beyond the gates of Nantes, and 
hanged us by the neck. Henriet 
turned craven at the end, and made 
his sniveling peace with God, but the 
Sire De Retz and I stood stedfast to 
our master, Barran-Sathanas, Wd our 
souls went forth unshriven and unre- 
I)entant. 

“My soul was earthboimd, and for 
weeks I haunted the scenes I knew in 
life. The fourth month from my ex- 
ecution a butcher died, and as his 
spirit left his body I found that I 
could enter in. That very night, as his 
corpse awaited burial I draped it 
round me as a man may don a cloak, 
and went to Rouen, where later I was 
joined by my light o’ love, Lizette. 
We lived there twenty years, haunt- 
ing cabarets, filching purses, cutting 
throats when money was not other- 
wise to be obtained. 

“At length Lizette died, and I was 


left alone, and though I knew her 
spirit hovered near me, I could not 
teach her how to find the flesh to 
clothe herself. When my second body, 
died, I entered into the cadaver of a 
headsman, and plied my trade of 
blood for nearly thirty years, yet al- 
ways did I seek some way to seize a 
body for Lizette. The learning I ab- 
sorbed with Gilles de Retz I added to 
by going to the East and studying un- 
der masters of black magic, but 
though I nearly succeeded several 
times, there was always something 
missing from the charm which was to 
open the gates to my love-light’s spirit 
into hiunan flesh. 

“Ten years ago, in Northern 
Africa, I came upon the missing 
words of the incantation, and prac- 
tised it successfully, but only to have 
my triumph ravished from me, for 
the body we used was so weakened by 
disease that it could not stand the 
strains we put upon it, and once again 
Lizette ’s spirit was discamate. 

“In this city I have searched the 
homes of the dying in quest of a body 
suitable to our purposes, and found 
one when Vivian Sattalea gave up her 
fleshly garb two weeks ago. 

‘‘Aie, what pleasures we have 
known, once more treading the good 
green earth together. What sins we 
have committed, what joy we took in 
torturing the brat the cuckold hus- 
band sired and thought my Lizette 
still mothered! In the dead of night 
we have broken into churches, defiled 
the holy elements and ” 

“Enough — parhleu, too much!” de 
Grandin shouted. “Pontou, con- 
demned of man, accursed of God, re- 
jected by that very Devil to whom of 
old you bowed the knee, I charge and 
enjoin you, by the might, power and 
majesty of that God whom you have 
w dishonored, depart hence from this 
earthly body you have stolen, and en- 
ter not into flesh again. And you, 
Lizette, wanton mistress of a villain- 
ous paramour, depart you likewise to 
that place where spirits such as yours 
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abide, and trouble not the living or 
the dead again with your uncleanly 
presence. Begone! In nomine Domini, 
be off, and come not hither any more 
again!” 

A s HE concluded there sounded a 
dual groan from the bodies 
stretched before us on the floor, and 
from the left breast of the man and 
from the woman’s left bosom there 
rose what looked like little jets of 
slowly escaping steam. The twin 
columns rose slowly, steadily, spread- 
ing out and thinning like vapor from 
a kettle-spout coming in contact with 
cold air, and as they swirled and 
twisted they merged and coalesced 
and clung together for an instant. 
Then the hovering, indistinct shape in 
the comer seemed suddenly to swoop 
downward, enveloped them in its 
ghostly folds as a drooping cloth 
might have done, and a soft, swishing 
noise soimded, as of a gentle wind 
soughing through bare tree-limbs. 
That was all. The candle lights winged 
out as if an extinguisher had pressed 
on them, and the warm, sultry air of 
August replaced the frigid cold which 
had chilled us to the marrow. 

“It is finished — all is done,” de 
Grandin’s matter-of-fact announce- 
ment sounded through the darkness. 
“Will you be good enough to examine 
Madame Sattalea, Friend Trow- 
bridge?” 

I knelt beside the woman as he 
snapped on the lights, putting my fin- 
gers to her wrist. “ Why, ” I exclaimed 
in bewilderment, “she’s dead, de 
Grandin!” 

“ Precisement,” he agreed with an 
almost casual nod, “and has been 
since that evening two weeks ago 
when you and I pronounced her so. It 
was but the spirit of the wicked Li- 
zette which animated and defiled her 
poor, dead flesh. If you will be so 
good as to sign a certificate of death, 
I shall prepare for the disposal of this 
” he touched the body of the man 


disdainfully with the polished toe of 
his dress shoe. 

‘^Monsieur,’* he turned to Sattalea, 
a look of sympathy on his face, “it 
were best that you said farewell to 
Madame, your wife, quickly. I go to 
call Monsieur Martin and bespeak his 
professional services for her.” 

“Oh, Vivian, Vivian,” young Sat- 
talea sobbed, dropping to his knees 
and pressing his lips to his wife’s life- 
less mouth, “if only I could forget 
these last two weeks — if only I hadn’t 
let him desecrate your dead body with 
that ” 

‘ ‘ Monsieur — attention — look at 
me!” de Grandin cried shai*ply. 

For a moment he stared fixedly into 
Sattalea ’s eyes, then slowly put his 
hands to the other’s forehead, stroked 
his brow gently, and : 

“You will forget all that is past — 
you will not remember your wife’s 
seeming interval of life since the 
night Friend Trowbridge and I pro- 
nounced her dead. Your wife has died 
of heat-stroke, we have attempted to 
save her, and have failed — ^there has 
been no invasion of her flesh by foul 
things from beyond, you have no rec- 
ollection of Ponton, or of anything he 
has said or done — do you understand? 
Sleep, now, and awaken in half an 
hour, not sooner.” 

A dazed look in Sattalea ’s eyes and 
a faint, almost imperceptible nod of 
his head was the only answer. 

“Tres hon!” de Grandin exclaimed. 
“Quick, Friend Trowbridge, help me 
place her on the bed. She must not be 
found thus when he awakens!” 

Working with feverish haste, we 
clothed the dead man’s body in his 
black garments, bundled him into the 
tonneau of my car and drove slowly 
toward the river. At a darkened high- 
way bridge we halted, and after look- 
ing about to make sure we were not 
observed, dropped the corpse into the 
dark waters. ‘ ‘ Tomorrow or next day 
the police will find him,” de Grandin 
remarked. ‘ ‘ Identification will not be 
difficult, for the young McCrea will 
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testify of his visit to Monsieur Mar- 
tin ’s and his attempt to buy a corpse 
— the coroner’s jury will decide a 
harmless lunatic fell overboard while 
wandering through the town and 
came to his death by misadventure. 
Yes. It is much better so.” 

“But see here,” I demanded as we 
turned homeward, “what was all that 
rigmarole that dead man told us? It 
isn’t possible such a monster as that 
Gilles de Retz ever lived, or ” 

“It is unfortunately all too true,” 
de Grandin interrupted. “The judi- 
cial archives of the ancient Duchy of 
Brittany bear vdtness of the arrest, 
trial and execution of one of the great- 
est nobles of France, Gilles de Laval, 
Sire de Retz and marshal of the 
King’s armies, at a specially convoked 
ecclesiastical court at Nantes in 1440. 
Together with two servants, Pontou 
and Henriet, he was hanged and 
burned for murder of more than a 
hundred little children and young 
girls, and for indisputably proven sor- 
cery and devU-wor^p. Yes. 

“As for the possibility of Ponton’s 
spirit being earthbound, it is quite in 
line with what we know of evilly dis- 
posed souls. By reason of his intense 
wickedness and his vicious habits, he 
could not leave the earthly atmos- 
phere, but must perforce hover about 
the sort of scenes which had pleased 
him in life. You remember how he 
was in turn a robber and a public exe- 
cutioner? Good. 

“When we were called to attend 
Madame Sattalea and this so villain- 
ous Pontou first appeared on the 
scene, I was greatly puzzled. The 
magical formula he mouthed above 
the corpse of the poor dead lady I 
could not understand, for he spoke too 
quickly, but certain words I recog- 
nized, and knew them for the sign- 
words by which the necromancers of 
old called back the spirits of the dead. 
That was my first clue to how matters 
stood. 

‘ ‘ When Monsieur McCrea told us of 
Pontou ’s attempt to buy a corpse, and 


the good cure’s story of his effort to 
force entrance to a house of death co- 
incided, I knew this evil man must 
have some special reason for desiring 
the body of a woman, and a woman 
only. 

“When we met the little lad and 
went to Monsieur Sattalea ’s and there 
beheld the love scene between his wife 
and the evil black-clothed one, I was 
certain he had called the evil spirit of 
some woman long dead to inhabit the 
body of poor Madame Vivian that he 
might have companionship of his own 
wicked kind, and when she called him 
by name — ^Pontou — I did remember 
at once that the evilest of the servants 
of that blasphemous monster, Gilles de 
Retz had been so named, and realized 
something like the story confessed to 
us tonight might have happened. 

“Therefore, I made my plans. The 
air about us is filled with all sorts of 
invisible beings, my friend. Some are 
good, some are very evil indeed, and 
some are neither one nor the other. 
Wise old King Solomon was given do- 
minion over them as one of the few 
mortals who could be trusted not to 
abuse so great a power. To marshal 
them to his assistance he did devise 
certain cabalistic words, and he who 
knows the ancient Hebrew formulae 
can call the invisible ones into visibil- 
ity, Wt the risk is great, for the evil 
ones may come with those who are 
good, and work great injury. Never- 
theless, I determined to make the ex- 
periment. By calling aloud the words 
of Solomon’s incantations I provided 
us with strong spiritual allies, which 
should force the rebellious spirit of 
Pontou to speak, whether he willed it 
or not. Too, when I had so bound 
Pontou ’s spirit to answer my in- 
quiries, I had him at a disadvantage 
— I could also call it forth from the 
body it had usurped. And once it 
was clear of that body the ghostly al- 
lies I had summoned made short work 
of it.” 

“But that dreadful, half-seen thing 
( Continued on page 428) 
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I T WAS near the close of my last 
year at college, and this night I 
had worked later than usual in 
the chemical laboratory to put my 
notes in shape for the professor to 
examine the following day. Only 
the one light over my desk was burn- 
ing, and the janitor, waiting to close 
the hall for the night, stood at the 
door. Finally he shuffled over beside 
me, and I expected that he was about 
to ask me to leave, but he only said: 

“Ye would search out the secrets 
of the universe, would ye? Like all 
the rest of them. If ye were but 
wiser, ye ’d live days and dream 
nights in terror lest ye find out what 
the universe holds.” 

I put aside my note-book to listen 
to this grizzled old man, who leaned 
on his broom and talked with the ac- 
cent of the English countryside, so 
different from the speech of the Eng- 
lishmen one commonly meets. Two 
generations of professors had studied, 
lectured, and died, since he had been 
the guardian of the hall, and he had 
seen much, with the quiet, xmhurried 
watchfulness of the unlettered man. 
Disregarding the rules of the build- 
ing, I lighted a cigarette. 

“Ye’ll not be one to tell if I smoke 
my pipe, then,” said he. “And as 
to knowing too much — have ye read 
the ancients? Stupids among them 
same as we ; but others — every line of 
their books is fair quivering with 
what they knew, and dared not tell. 
They knew as well, and more, as the 
country lads that spent a night in the 
Green Hill.” 

There rose perversely in my mind 
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a picture of pudgy old Professor 
Winterbottom, who was the author 
of some thirty volumes, large and 
small, on chemical theory and who 
looked like a successful stockbroker, 
interviewing the Unknown and Un- 
believable. 

“Nay,” said the janitor, reading 
my thoughts, “he knows nowt but 
his work — he would see nowt. Did 
his own house stand on its head in- 
stead of its toes he would step in by 
the window and never heed.” 

Then, as the thought of one thing 
will often call to mind its opposite, 
my thoughts turned to the story of 
Professor Hazlitt, as I had heard it 
from my father, who had been a stu- 
dent at this same college at the time 
when that brilliant young teacher had 
so suddenly and so strangely broken 
down in the midst of his success, and 
disappeared into a private asylum, 
hopelessly mad. 

“Did you know Hazlitt?” I asked. 

“Hazlitt? Who told ye of Haz- 
litt?” 

“My father,” I answered, “who 
studied here before me.” 

“Aye, it would be more than 
twenty years since. Hazlitt — ^he saw 
the universe, and he went out by the 
little door and no one saw him after.” 
He puffed his pipe vigorously for a 
moment. “Happens I know what he 
saw, for I was with him. ’Twere no 
manner of use to tell them, then. 

“It was in the year that he was 
made a full professor of physics, and 
the boys were coming to his combes 
in flocks, for he always Jiad a keen 
way of lecturing that the boys liked. 
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He began to work late, nighta, in his 
office here; this very room was his 
study, ye may not know. He was 
writing a paper on the Physical 
Properties of Polydimensional Space. 
I mind the name of it well, for I have 
the paper at home. When the presi- 
dent — old MacDonald it was then — 
came here to look over the poor man’s 
papers, he saw that one on the desk. 
‘ Pfoo, ’ he said, puffing out his cheeks, 
‘ ’tis the work of a poor mad brain. 
Ye’ll bum this rubbish, janitor.’ But 
I kept it instead, for I was younger 
then, and there were times I thought 
the president an old fool. 

“Along in December came from 
England a man that Hazlitt had 
known before. He came every day 
to the study, and they talked late to- 
gether. I would hear them as I swept 
out the room, for Hazlitt was a think- 
ing man, and would not willingly de- 
lay me in m,y work. The man from 
England had been in some society for 
finding ghosts and spirits, but they 
had put him out, as I understood it. 
I remember his saying : ‘ They wanted 
only gentle spirits that they could ask 
to rap on the tables in the parlor and 
read numbers in a hat. I showed 
them what I could, and after the last 
meeting the chairman came — ^trem- 
bling all over, he was — and said in 
his squeaking voice: “You — you had 
best resign, Mr. Thomas. We had a 
fancy to table-tipping, but it is devils 
and the sight of hell that you have 
brought.’’ And he looked over his 
shoulder as though he feared what 
stood behind him. And devils and 
the sight of hell it likely was, for I 
could only show them what I had 
found,’ said the man from England.*’ 

The janitor fumbled for a match 
and relit his pipe. 

“And all the time Hazlitt only sat 
there in his chair and drummed with 
his fingers — wonderful thin fingers 
he had — and said, ‘That is so,’ or ‘I 
have never seen that. ’ 

“One night I asked him what it 
all meant, though it was seldom that 


I troubled him with questioning, and 
he told me. *It is to find a place 
that we can’t go to,’ said he. ‘Is it a 
place in this world?’ I asks. ‘No,’ 
said he, ‘it’s not.’ He said it was like 
the other side of the mirror: here, 
and yet not here. And he said that 
in that world a man could go no- 
where, but that he must wait for the 
place to come to him. ‘Can you be- 
lieve that?’ said he. ‘Believe nowt, 
learn nowt,’ said I, but I saw little 
then of what he meant. Still, I asked 
him if the place would come. ‘ Thom- 
as says that it will, ’ he answered me, 
and then he went out. 

“A few nights after, they were 
talking, and I heard Thomas give a 
great gasp, like a man choking. ‘It’s 
here,’ he said; ‘it’s here.’ 

“They both listened, and I left off 
my sweeping to listen too. It was 
like the voices of people going by in 
a car, but there was no ear and their 
voices were in the room, and they 
were crying. One little voice began 
to sing, and Hazlitt leaned forward 
in his chair and his eyes were awful. 
‘It’s Anne, Anne, Anne!’ he kept 
saying. The song went off into a 
scream and he fell over on the desk, 
with his hands pawing the papers 
and his heels kicking the chair, like 
a man in a fit. The noises grew 
farther and farther off, arfd it was 
Thomas and I that got him into a 
cab and took him home. 

“I asked Thomas what it was that 
had come into the room. He asked 
me if I had ever been in a whispering 
gallery, where you stand in certain 
places and hear the voice of someone 
that ye can’t see. He may be close 
by, just around the comer, or far off 
— ye can ’t tell. But he said that this 
was like a whispering gallery as big 
as the whole world and the sun and 
the stars — ye could see nowt, only 
hear.’’ 

The janitor knocked out his pipe on 
the floor and started to refill it, when 
we heard steps in the hall outside. Ho 
stuffed the pipe into his pocket. “It’s 
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the new night watchman, and sweep- 
ing not done yet.” Quickly he began 
to brush over the floor, while I gath- 
ered up my papers from the desk and 
stood ready to leave as the door 
opened. 

T he man who entered was not the 
night watchman, but a tall, lean 
man with deep lines in his smooth- 
shaven face, who said, “Good eve- 
ning, Tim,” to the janitor in a voice 
that made the old man look up with 
a start. 

“Good evening. Professor,” he an- 
swered, and his hands shook till the 
broom-handle rattled against the 
desk. 

The professor looked at me with 
some surprize, then called me by my 
father’s name. A moment afterward 
he became abstracted, repeating to 
himself in a low voice: “There is an- 
other way.” He kept moving his 
hands, and I noticed the slim fingers, 
gray and pale like all the rest of him. 
Some design seemed to be in his 
mind; then he noticed us again and 
said; “You can neither help nor hin- 
der. Only come over near me and 
stand without moving.” We had no 
power to disobey that voice. 

We watched him without even won- 
dering as he took handfuls of earth 
from his pocket and sprinkled them 
carefully in a figure that enclosed us 


all. By that, the old janitor knew 
what he was about to do, and he told’ 
me in whispers: “It be black magic — 
to draw the other world to this same 
place again. There has been those 
could do it, in times past.” But he 
grew imeasy. Once he spoke aloud: 
“Ye will lose your soul, sir.” 

“What need have I of a soul?” 
asked Hazlitt, and the janitor made 
no answer. 

“Not to draw the figure, but to 
iwojeet it; not to draw, but to pro- 
ject,” whispered the gaunt man to 
himself, as over and over he crossed 
and interlaced the lines. When it 
was finished, he stood waiting, but his 
knees shook, and, gently as we could, 
we helped him kneel. Outside, the 
sound of the wind sweeping over the 
roof rose louder and louder. And it 
may have been more than the wind, 
for as it came rushing on, Hazlitt 
started up, but his foot slipped and 
he fell, half over the border of the 
twisted lines. He lay without mov- 
ing, and the wind passed on. 

The old janitor knelt at his side for 
a moment, and then, going back to 
his broom, began very carefully to 
sweep up all traces of the sprinkled 
earth. Once he paused to look at me 
and say: “ ’Twere his heart. There 
be no need to say owt else.” 

And it was thus that we reported it. 




T he annual meeting of the 
British Association was being 
held at Sheffield, and the 
learned members were assembled to 
hear the presidential address of Dr. 
Tilwin, who had shaken the founda- 
tions of scientific complacency at the 
Brighton gathering of the previous 
year, by a casual allusion to “the two 
obvious fallacies in the theory of rela- 
tivity.” 

He was too eminent a mathemati- 
cian to be disregarded and the scien- 
tific world had waited impatiently for 
a justification of that audacious chal- 
lenge, which had appeared only a few 
weeks earlier, and concerning wich 
none of the nine persons in England 
who professed (rightly or not) to un- 
derstand the assaulted theory had 
yet ventured an opinion. 

Now it was hoped that the new 
president would use the occasion for 
a further elucidation of the startling 
W. T.— 2 


heresy which he had put forward. 
Were they to be persuaded back to 
the childish levels of Newton, or led 
to unimagined heights of mathemat- 
ical complexity? 

Even the popular belief that two 
and two make four might not be left 
unchallenged. All that is certainly 
known is that they have done so very 
frequently. The rule is not therefore 
proved to be invariable, nor, could it 
be shown that it has been so in the 
past, would it be a logical consequence 
that it must be always so in the fu- 
ture. 

But Dr. Tilwin made no further 
assault upon Einstein’s incomprehens- 
ible stronghold. 

He commenced, instead, to direct 
the attention of his audieifce to the 
results of modem scientific discoveries 
as they had materialized themselves 
in the changed conditions of human 
life, and then, more specifically, as 
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they had developed the instruments 
of production and labor, first substi- 
tuting inorganic for organic sources 
of energy, and then inorganic for or- 
ganic media for its practical imple- 
ment. 

The assembly listened at first with 
a somewhat tepid interest. They un- 
derstood that the age of machinery 
was being eulogized, as an almost nec- 
essary compliment to the occupations 
of the city in which they met, and 
they expected that the address would 
pass on to other more disputable or 
fruitful fields, but they stirred them- 
selves with a quickened observation 
as their president continued to de- 
velop the topic he had commenced, 
and to conduct it, with unemotional 
logic, to its somber end. 

“The earlier inventors of mechan- 
ical apparatus,” he was now saying, 
“asserted confidently that their ad- 
vantages to mankind would result in 
an increase of population, and this 
fallacy^ was supported for a time by 
the fact that large numbers were en- 
abled to congregate in centers around 
which there was no sufficient area of 
fertile land to feed them. 

“Yet, even then, the writing was on 
the wall. Around these urban areas 
stretched mile after mile of green 
countryside on which a healthy peas- 
antry shrank and dmndled as the 
powers of steam and petrol were sub- 
stituted for that of human muscles. 
Gone were the merry crowds of the 
English hayfields, and the dead hands 
that had wielded the harvest-sickle 
had no descendants. 

“When it was foiuid that the few 
who were left could not, under the 
new conditions, grow the food which 
was their only merchandise, in suc- 
cessful competition with the supplies 
of distant lands, their countrymen 
were indifferent. Let them starve or 
cease. War brought famine, and 
there was a short-lived reaction. Then 
the spectacle of a race destroying its 
most virile elements for a delusion of 


pi’ofit was resumed and the declension 
continued. 

“It is true that the rapid disap- 
pearance of the horse was observed as 
a direct consequence of the substitu- 
tion of inorganic for organic energy', 
but its significance was disregarded. 

“Even today, there may be few of 
us who have realized that it is not the 
horse alone which is destined to dis- 
appear before the advance of a higher 
energistie form, that we ourselves in 
a few generations — probably' in a vei’.v 
few generations — are destined to fol- 
low. . . . Yet the process of our 
destruction has commenced already'. 

“It is true that fears have been 
expressed lest the advance of knowl- 
edge should provide us with explosive 
substances, with bacterial cultures, or 
vaporous poisons, by' which we might 
contrive our own annihilation. But it 
is difficult to suppose that an overrul- 
ing Providence would permit our dis- 
appearance before we have fulfilled 
the high destiny' of our evolution, and 
have occupied the earth with such a 
race of automata as will continue to 
function and to develop, — to what 
ends we can only dimly' imagine, — 
without the need of our continued 
service. 

“ ... I have said that the 

process of our destruction has com- 
menced already'. Already' Nature, 
working in her kindly, gradual way's, 
is preparing us to face not individual, 
but racial extinction ■n'ithout exces- 
sive protest, or too-keen regret. The 
old ideal of the home is fading. The 
old superstition of the value or neces- 
sity' of children is leaving, if it have 
not already' left, our minds. 

“Our fathers thought no shame to 
let the plow-horse die, finding that the 
power of steam could be successfully' 
substituted for a creature which had 
the pains and pleasures, the impulses 
and imperfections, of a sentient life. 
Our children think no shame to say 
that they' will have a child less that 
they may have an auto-ear the more. 
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Some of the machines that we have de- 
signed already are employed in manu- 
facturing appliances to frustrate the 
natural fertility of the race. 

‘ ‘ The day of the substitution of the 
machine for the human body is not a 
vision of the future, a speculation of 
the philosopher. It is already upon 
us. 

“ . . . It is the control of mo- 

tion which has first betrayed us. We 
constructed machines which would 
move our possessions. Then our ma- 
chines commenced to manufacture 
others which were adapted to move 
ourselves. The population of the ma- 
chines has increased until they can be 
counted in millions ; we are content to 
climb into them, and to be moved 
backwards and forwards continually, 
as gnats whirl in the sun. 

“ ... But, as yet, we may ob- 

serve with some satisfaction that they 
are dependent upon our service. They 
can not move unless we put the food 
into their bellies, and we can stop or 
turn them with a motion of our hand. 

“Yet how long can this balance of 
power continue? How long shall we 
be able to observe this pause of uncer- 
tainty, during which it may be hard 
to say whether the man exists for the 
machine, or the machine for the man? 

“Already the tide is on the turn. 

“It is not only that the automata 
have been constructed which in 
clumsy, limited ways can perform 
some human actions, or produce some 
vocal sounds. 

“It is more significant that the 
number of men who are employed in 
every factory decreases as its ma- 
chines become more numerous. 

“The capstan lathe may require a 
workman’s individual attention. The 
automatic lathe is capable of a great 
variety of independent operations, 
and a team of these, industriously oc- 
cupied, may be content with the 
menial service of a single attendant. 

“The humility of science will hesi- 
tate to prophesy the detailed inci- 
dence of that which may be seen in its 


inevitable outline, but it may not be a 
too-rash guess that the industrial 
workman and the domestic servant 
will be the first fo disappear from 
their places in the national life. Some 
few may remain for generations, even 
for centuries. But is it reasonable to 
suppose that the nation will continue 
altruistically to support the persons 
and families of industrial workers 
who are no longer needed ? For them- 
selves, there may be some generous 
provision to avert the euthanasia 
which would be the evident economic 
expedient for the aged horse, or the 
dog of which a woman has grown 
tired, but would it be tolerable that 
wc should allow the propagation of 
their useless children? 

“Or consider, how many would 
there be who would continue the em- 
ployment of the domestic servant, idle, 
wasteful, dirty and unreliable as they 
too often are, merely that the popula- 
tion might not diminish, when there 
would be automatic substitutes avail- 
able, which would not only be free 
from such faults, but would require 
no “evenings out”, no annual in- 
crease of wages, and could be put 
away if the house were closed, with- 
out requiring the continued supply of 
food or fuel?” . . 

At this point Sir Ireton IMount 
looked at the illustrious author of 
Sheerluek Soames, who was seated 
beside him. They shook their massive 
heads in a troubled wonder. Their co- 
lossal intellects told them that such 
developments were logical enough. 
But why had the spirits given no hint 
to their faithful servants? They went 
out to consult Pheneas. 

2 

B ellorina was a woman of a weak 
sentimentality, which had caused 
her to expand the free allotment of 
seventeen units of energy, which was 
the maturity-portion which every 
woman of the community was entitled 
to claim on allocation, in the erection 
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of a personal home, modeled on. the 
expiring traditions of the aborigines 
of the Twentieth Century. It was 
built of oblong red bricks, with a tiled 
and sloping roof. Its rooms were of 
irregular sizes, and were disfigured 
by many ingle-nooks, “exposed” oak 
beams, and the remains of a bread- 
oven. It had a feeding-table, and 
quaint crockery utensils, instead of 
the usual nutrition-pumps. Even the 
automata which waited upon her 
were of the oldest patterns, finished in 
imitation of the living maid-servants 
of that remote period to which her 
mind reverted. The outside of the 
house was patched with flowers and 
shorn grass, and groups of senseless 
and insanitary trees. Appropriately 
enough, after what she knew to be the 
way of the ultra-esthetic Georgians, 
she had called it Daisy Villa. 

Today, Bellorina had invited three 
female acquaintances, who, like her- 
self, were not on the mating-list of 
the week, to join her at an “after- 
noon tea” so that the illusion of sav- 
agery might be completely realized. 

They were all allocated women, 
with a full knowledge of life, and sure 
to talk freely and scandalously when 
they got together. 

Bora-Ann came a few minutes be- 
fore the others, as the dignity of her 
suffix required, and w'aited without 
complaint when the door (which 
should have opened in response to the 
secret word of invitation in F sharp) 
remained closed till she pressed the 
pusli, and an automaton, dressed in 
black with a white apron and cap, 
had promptly responded. 

She did not falter in her courteous 
approbation, even when a child, with 
the appearance of a girl of five or six 
years, met her in the hall, and held 
out a timid hand, saying, “Good af- 
ternoon, Mrs. Bora-Ann,” in a gay 
Georgian voice. She did not know 
what the “Mrs.” meant, for the folly 
of studying past history was no long- 
er general, but slie understood that 
this was the sort of thing which was 


supposed to happen in the old bar- 
barous days, and she stooped good 
humoredly for the small lifted arms 
to go round her neck, and kissed the 
soft cheek kindly. 

The queer little room was windowed, 
but a loggia reduced its light, and an 
obsolete electric bulb glowed from the 
ceiling, for it was winter twilight 
without. The comers of the room 
were in shadow, and Bora-Ann, who 
had never known an actual darkness, 
controlled her fear with some diffi- 
culty, as she fitted herself, with com- 
mendable agility, into the wicker-chair 
which her hostess indicated for her 
reception. 

“How sweet everything is!” she 
said kindly; “it was almost like a real 
flesh-child in the hall. ... ” Then 
her voice changed to a half -fearful ex- 
cited note, as the thought came, “It 
wasn’t a real flesh^child, was itf” 

The question remained unanswered 
for a moment, for Mira and Scarletta 
came in together, and chairs had to be 
drawn out, and their uses indicated; 
then Bellorina answered, with a laugh 
which was not free from embarrass- 
ment, “Oh, no; I’m not quite so mad 
as that. . . . Not in the hall, anyway. 
You couldn’t tell what would hap- 
pen. . . . But it’s a very good imita- 
tion. I’ve got two, really. They can 
say almost anything, and are never 
seriously disobedient. They oil them- 
selves, and charge each other’s bat- 
teries at bedtime. They’re really no 
trouble at all.” 

“I was speaking to someone yester- 
day,” said Mira, who was always in- 
definite as to her sources of informa- 
tion, “who told me that the man she 
had last week told her that he had 
had a woman the week before who 
told him that she knew a woman, — I 
can’t be sure, but I believe it’s that 
blue-banded scrateheat at Pity Rise. 
It couldn’t be anyone else in our 
country. They say she’s so coarse that 
she had the same man twice in one 
year when the lists were altered, — I 
told Biltie last night that I’m sure it’s 
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she, and Biltie told Agra-Ann this 
morning that he knows it for a fact, — 
who had a flesh-child five years ago, 
and the woman said she believes it’s 
still there.” 

“I daresay it’s true enough,” said 
Scarletta, hopefully. “They say that 
flesh-children are almost common in 
some parts of Italy. I don’t think 
that anyone has more than one, and, 
of course, they have two or three au- 
tomata for them to play with. But it’s 
*an endless trouble to all concerned. 
Flesh-children are dirty things, and 
they won’t keep the same size, and 
sometimes they die altogether. They 
say you can’t imagine what has to be 
done for them the first year or so, to 
keep them going at all. I suppose 
there have to be a few somewhere, but 
it’s hard to think that a decent 
woman should have one.” 

“It isn’t only the coarseness of it,” 
Mira answered. “It’s difficult to 
understand any woman being so silly. 
The automata make each other so well 
now, that there’s no excuse for any- 
one messing with a flesh-child. Since 
the mathematicians perfected the law 
of the Automatic Balance of Devia- 
tion ” 

‘ ‘ I don ’t understand mathematics, ’ ’ 
her hostess interposed, “and I know 
Scarletta hates them. Of course. 
Bora- Ann” — she smiled deferen- 
tially at the woman whose suffix 
placed her among the intellectual 
aristocracy of her time — “but there 
isn’t any real need for us humans to 
worry about such things now, is 
there? Sartie told me that the au- 
tomata can work out problems that no 
man could possibly even attempt. He 
says it’s because they’re not dis- 
tracted with feelings and jealousies, 
and help each other instead of quar- 
reling. And they don ’t get tired, and 
make mistakes. Sartie says we shan ’t 
be needed much longer, even to make 
them. ... Of course, evolution’s 
right enough, and I know I’m silly, 
but it all seems rather dreadful to me. 
I wish I’d got a body that lasts, or 


could have a new valve when the old 
one wears out. And — I know you’ll 
laugh at me, but I almost wish I’d 
got a flesh-child, or even two. The 
automata are both very sweet and 
loving, and they’re no trouble at all, 
but it must be rather fun to watch 
them change as they grow, — and — to 
comfort them when they cry.” 

Bora-Ann moved uneasily. She was 
a guest, and she would be sorry to 
hear anything which might involve 
report and repression. She resisted 
an inclination to change the subject. 
She felt that it would be cowardly to 
do so. Such a position should be 
handled kindly, but firmly. 

“I don’t think,” she answered, 
“that you quite realize what you say. 
The unhealthy atmosphere in which' 
we are sitting may go far to explain 
it. But you are right that the autom- 
ata can solve problems which are far 
beyond the capacity of the human 
mind, and some of the newest are so 
constructed that they can themselves 
design any machine which is needed 
tocarry out their own conceptions. . . . 
There is a difference between the 
greatest man and the simplest machine 
which can never be bridged, and our 
highest wisdom is to observe it with 
reverence and humility. It is not a 
difference in degree, but in kind. We 
act from confused and contradictory 
impulses, but they act with the in- 
evitability of universal law. In a 
word, we are human, and they are 
divine. ’ ’ 

She made the sacred sign as she 
said it, and observed with satisfac- 
tion that the hand of her hostess was 
lifted also. It was, at least, no house 
of open blasphemy into which she had 
entered. . . . But she resolved that 
a suggestion which she had intended 
to make should remain unspoken. It 
had been calculated that twenty hu- 
man attendants would be required by 
their masters for certain menial of- 
fices in the next generation, for which 
provision had not yet been made, and 
she had been commissioned to obtain 
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twenty women volunteers to produce 
them. She had thought of Bellorina 
at once as one who would be less 
likely Uian most of her acquaintances 
to resent the indignity of such a pro- 
posal. But she was a woman of relig- 
ious mind, and she saw that Bellorina 
was morally unfit for such a mother- 
hood. She turned the subject adroitly 
by remarking that the Bliskie trial 
would commence on Tuesday. 

“I don’t believe he did it on pur- 
pose,” Scarletta started at once. “I 
think it ’s a shame to try him. I know 
I should make mistakes continually.” 

“It was bad enough for Corinna, 
anyway,” said Mira; “you can’t ex- 
pect her not to complain. If you 
were put into the wrong operating- 
machine, and found you’d left half 
your thyroid behind when you only 
wanted a cancer taken out of your 
liver ” 

“Well, he says he forgot the num- 
bers of the machine for a moment. 
He’d never made a mistake before in 
over twenty years,” Scarletta per- 
sisted. 

“But you know tliey say that he’d 
quarreled w’ith Corinna the week be- 
fore, and she said she knew he’d play 
her some trick before she entered,” 
Bellorina felt it only fair to remind 
her. 

“It all shows the importance of 
eliminating the human element,” said 
Bora-Ann, who saw it to be a lesson 
which her companions needed. “A 
machine is not merely incapable of a 
.spiteful action, it is so far above it 
that the very .suspicion would be an 
absurdity; nor could it make such a 
mistake as the man suggests in his 
own defense, — if such it can be called. 
To my mind it condemns him more 
utterly than if he admitted the accu- 
sation. But I believe that a proper 
automaton is already being designed 
to replace him, so that we need have 
no fear for ourselves in future.” 

Bellorina sighed silently. She knew 
tiiat it was wrong to doubt, and she 
was really sorry for the misadventure 


of Corinna ’s thyroid. She realized the 
defects of her race. If only she had 
the intellect of Bora-Ann, no doubt it 
would be easier to believe. . . . After 
all, she had the prettiest hair in the 
Thames valley, or so Gartie had told 
her. . . . And Gartie would be hers 
for a week from next Tuesday. . . . 
In the end, what matters? 

. . . She became aware that her 
thoughts had wandered, and her 
guests were rising. “Must you really 
go?” .she was saying. 

It may be that nothing doe.s. 

3 

T he last — ^the nameless last — of a 
dying race, the man sat before his 
drawing-board, idly fingering his com- 
passes, forgetful of the uncompleted 
task which the overseer had set him, 
while his aging mind went backward. 

He might be the last of his kind . . . 
he knew that it was a sign of weakness 
to regret it. The fact that his mind 
was wandering now was a sign of his 
inferiority to the busy mechanisms 
around him. His mind was lawless 
and unstable in a universe in which 
law and order were supreme and final. 

There were some men who had seen 
this, even in the crude beginnings of 
the age of machinery. They had taught 
that everything is controlled at last 
by Natural Laws which are both blind 
and inflexible. 

Men had foolishly imagined an ul- 
timate supremacy of their own blun- 
dering bodies ; — even, in their incred- 
ible egotism, they had postulated an 
anthropomorphic God. 

Yet, in a univer.se where law and 
order rule, the precision of the ma- 
chine — even of the earliest and crud- 
est constructions — must have been 
superior — in greater harmony with 
their environment — ^than were bodies 
.so clumsily constructed that they can 
not be trusted to repeat the simplest 
operations with exactitude of time or 
movement. Bodies easy to break, d3f- 
ficult to control or repair. 
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Dimly they had seen, even then, in 
a universe which is itself a machine, 
working by mathematical, unchang- 
ing law, the absurdity of an emotional 
anthropomorphic God. 

Yet they had not seen far ahead, at 
the first. 

The steam-plow came, and the pet- 
rol-drawn car, and the horse died out 
to make place for these mechanisms. 
Few men had realized that the doom 
of their own race was logically fore- 
shadowed, and that nothing could 
save them but a war sufficiently disas- 
trous to destroy the world’s machin- 
ery and the conditions which could 
produce it. 

But such wars as came had only re- 
sulted in the subjection of the back- 
ward tribes who had not learnt the 
new worship. The industrial worker 
had disappeared before the pressure 
of economic law ; the domestic servant 
before the dictates of fashion. 

Even in the earliest days the new 
worship had been established, al- 
though it was not then recognized that 
a new and higher faith had super- 
seded the old superstitions. Wlien the 
new Moloch called for blood-sacrifice 
it had been paid without protest or re- 
gret, though it would not have been 
easily satined. It sucked blood very 
greedily, not of single sacrifices as on 
the Hittite altars of old, but the blood 
of thousands. When it was thought 
(in error) that a system of one-way 
traffic might be conducive to its speed 
and comfort, the blood of an extra 
hundred of Londoners had not been 
grudged to the trial, though their 
deaths had been foreseen and fore- 
calculated. 

Ships had already been manipulated 
without crews, and airplanes con- 
trolled without pilots, and where the 
helmsmen had gone the chauffeur had 
very quickly followed. 

Of course there had been anger — 
protest — rebellion. There had been 
impulations, particularly in some of 
the old urban areas, that had persist- 
ed in the production of useless insan- 


itary children. But such revolts had 
been futile. The machines had been 
invincible, and the men who fought 
beside them had shared their triumph. 
Even those early machines, directed 
and controlled by the men who made 
them, had been irresistible. They 
had not cried out when they were 
hurt, they had not slept when on duty. 
They belonged to a higher natural 
order than mankind. 

. , . Soon it would be a world of 
machines from which the memory of 
mankind had died. He did not Imow 
that he was the last man living. How 
should he? But he knew that the last 
of human births was behind him. 

A world of machines — ^to his feeble, 
futile brain it seemed lacking in pur- 
pose. Yet he knew, as his ancestors 
had perceived, that the universe is 
without consciousness. Scientists had 
realized, even then, that sentient life 
is a sporadic outbreak, which, if it 
have ever occurred, or will do so, else- 
where is almost incredibly remote and 
occasional, a mere outbreak of cheese- 
mites, a speck of irritation, a moment’s 
skin-disease on the healthy body of a 
universe of never-changing law. 

... He remembered, the Crawlers. 
They had been no larger than a man. 
Their smooth skins had been impen- 
etrable to anything less than a high- 
explosive shell. Their mandibles were 
a 20 H. P. vise, yet so softly padded, 
so gradual in operation, that they 
could be trusted to strangle the throat 
they seized without breaking the skin, 
and to loose it when pulsation ceased, 
and they fulfilled their purpose. A 
dozen of these let loose in the rebel- 
lious slums had soon checked their 
foolish fecundity. Then there had 
been — ^but his mind turned from the 
thought. They had been rather hor- 
rible in their operations; — :but effec- 
tual, as machines are. 

The hypnotic method by which the 
Eastern races had been led to destroy 
themselves to the accompaniment of 
their own laughter had been a pleas- 
anter thing to watch. 
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Deus ex maehina , — ^the human race 
has always had a subconscious knowl- 
edge of its own deficiency. It was 
shown in their clumsy efforts at pat- 
terning : in their desii*e for repetitions 
of any kind ; by the way in which they 
would snap and worry at anyone who 
deviated in word or garment: or in 
the stubborn continuation of a custom 
after need and meaning had left it. 

But the time of rebellion had 
passed, and resignation had followed. 
Resignation, — and worship. 

Worship had been gradual in its 
growth, but inevitable. Even in the 
early days of the Twentieth Century 
man had stood in silent adoration 
around the machines that had self- 
produced a newspaper or a needle. . . . 
And at that time they could no more 
have conceived what was to follow 
than the first ape that drcAV the shel- 
tering branches together could foresee 
the dim magnificence of a cathedral 
dome. But even then they were dis- 
placing the anthropomorphic God, 
and preparing for the occi^pation of 
a vacant t hrone. . . . 

He wakened guiltily from his wan- 
dering thoughts as the bell rang that 
announced the coming of the messen- 
ger that would collect the work of the 
day. . . . Only five of the six draw- 
ings were ready. He did not know 
what would follow. Would they scrap 
him in the consequence? He knew 
that he had been quite safe so long as 
he had been regular in his habits, and 
exact in his work. 

It was all law now, — ^blind law. No 
emotion — no injustice : no caprice. 
Had the intricate evolutions of self- 
designing maehineiy provided for 
this unprecedented failure? 

He became aware that the collector 
was standing beside him. It would not 
wait. Starting hurriedly, he dropped 
the folded sheets into the slot that 
opened to take them. One — two — 
three — four — five. 

The collector paused for a moment 
longer, giving time enough for the 
sixth sheet to follow. A wild and im- 


pious thought leapt into the brain of 
the delinquent. Might he not drop a 
blank into the slot? When and how 
would the error be discovered? What 
a confusion would result? Had he 
done so, it may be that the tiny cause 
would have spread disaster and chaos 
in that ordered world, and it might 
have fallen in fragments, to be rebuilt 
by the patient forces of evolution 
through the succeeding eons. It is 
more probable that such a contin- 
gency had already been discounted by 
the inhuman powers which were at 
work around him. But had he been 
capable of such an action, he saw, 
even as he thought it, that it would 
be impossible. There was no time to 
fold the empty sheet before the au- 
tomaton, after a second of human- 
seeming hesitation, had passed on, and 
was making its collection from the 
workers further along the bench. 

He knew that he ought to move ; he 
knew that the oiler would be here in a 
few minutes to caress and comfort the 
joints and bearings of his companions. 
Yet he sat still, wondering. 

. . . The door opened, and an autom- 
aton entered. It was one of those 
which still bore a tague resemblance 
to humanity, the pattern of the first 
designers not having been entirely 
abandoned. It was thus that the hu- 
man race might leave the impress of 
its passing flicker of life for a million 
years — perhaps for ever — as a mol- 
lusk may leave its fossil imprint in 
the enduring rock. It came quietly up 
to the nameless relic of the human 
race, and took his arm in a grip that 
was sufficient, but without violence. 

He shuddered inwardly, remember- 
ing the fate of those who had rebelled 
in his early childhood, and who had 
been given in sacrifice by their fellow- 
men to the offended deities. 

He remembered their screams as 
they had fallen among the machines 
that they had blasphemed so foolishly. 

But he did not dream of rebellion. 
Evolution had triumphed. Side by 
side, they went out together. 



■ i HAT Avill keep you guess- 
I ing,” I called as I delivered 
J. one of my choice twistei-s. 

But Jack Trent to my astonishment 
dropped his racket, and drawing his 
right hand to the level of his eyes 
stared minutely at it. 

‘ ‘ Can ’t make it out, Haydon ; must 
have twisted it. But I don’t remem- 
ber when. Stiff and soi’e as the 
deuce,” he called to me. 

“What’s the matter? Sprained 
your wrist ? ” I queried doubtingly. 

And as he did not reply, but stood 
frowning perplexedly, I leapt the net 
and went to him. He was looking 
pale and very serious, quite unlike his 
normal cheery self. A few moments 
before he had been dodging about hi^ 
side of the tennis net more nimbly 
than one would credit a man of his 
rather fleshy build. 

“This arm of mine was all right a 


few minutes ago, but now it aches like 
blazes ! ” he said sloAvly. ‘ ‘ Look here ! 
Queer, isn’t it?” he added, thmsting 
it stiffly toward me ; and I saw his lips 
purse as though with an luiexpected 
throb of pain. 

“By George! I should say it does 
look queer ! What the devil have you 
been up to?” I exclaimed, astounded 
and alarmed. For his arm from fin- 
gers to the rolled shirt sleeve above 
his elbow looked as though it had been 
dyed a sickly shade of green, and the 
veins stood out in congested lines like 
thick cord. The Avhole aim was badly 
swollen — swelling rather, for as I 
stared, a little holloAv in the crook of 
the arm filled out and stretched still 
further the tight-drawn skin. 

“Here, come indoors! I’ll phone 
for a doctor right away; I don’t like 
the look of that — blooid-poisoning of 
some kind! Can’t you account for it 
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in any way?” As I spoke I slipped 
my arm through his uninjured one 
and urged him in the direction of the 
house, which lay about two hundred 
feet distant; this tennis lawn and a 
space of terraced flower garden and 
i^rubbery intervening. 

He seemed a little dazed and fright- 
ened, for he went willingly enough 
and uttered no word until we reached 
the boundary of the lawn. Then with- 
out warning he swayed and would 
have fallen had I not quickly caught 
him beneath the shoulders. 

“I say! I fed bad. Let me rest on 
the grass a bit — may pass off. The 
pain is getting awful — makes me feel 
mck,” he muttered, gasping. 

“Good heavens!” I exclaimed, eas- 
ing him gently to the turf, where he 
lay on his side with stiffly indrawn 
limbs, “What can it be, Trent? 
There wasn’t a thing wrong with you 
a few minutes ago. Isn’t there any- 
thing you can think of?” I queri^ 
anxiously. 

‘ ‘ It started after that red fly bit me 
on the hand. Just a nip — eoiddn ’t be 
that,” he replied jerMly, breathing 
heavily and staring at me dully. 

“Red fly! Where? — ^whatkindofa 
fly?” I asked. 

“Red — ^all over. It bit me. Killed 
it — then this pain,” he replied in 
gasps, and I could see the perspiration 
was standing in beads on his face. 

At once I realized that he was too 
ill to move another step. But what 
was it? a seizure of some kind? This 
talk of a fly could only be the com- 
mencement of delirium. Certainly I 
had not noticed any such vivid-hued 
insect. 

“ Lie quiet here for a moment. I’ll 
get some brandy — ^back in a second,” 
I called to him as I made off at a run. 

At top speed I dashed across the 
terraces; ignoring the footpaths and 
crashing heedlessly through the bushes 
and flowers. 

The suddenness of the attack shocked 
and alamed me exceedin^y. I had 


for Trent a very strong liking; 
though he was only a few years my 
senior, yet his solidity of character 
was my secret envy, and his advice an 
unacknov/ledged anchor to my natu- 
rally impetuous temperament. This 
was the second day of our visit to Bob 
Norris, a mutual friend, and much 
blessed with the world’s dross, and in 
spite of lately taking unto himself a 
mfe — ^whose heart was as true and 
simple as his own — ^he had insisted 
upon his two old chums forsaking the 
barren silence of their modest offices 
in San Francisco and spending a few 
days at his new home on the water- 
front some miles from Oakland. Busi- 
ness being quiet in our line — produce 
brokers — we simply left Norris' phono 
with our stenographer and gaily sal- 
lied forth. 

Carefree as a couple of schoolboys 
Trent and I had sought the tennis 
court, leaving Norris lazily stretched 
in a long deck-chair, with his pipe and 
a book, in the sun-room which faced 
this way. With a bound I leapt the 
final low embankment, above which lay 
a broad gravel walk and the wide- 
open doors of the sun-room. 

“Bob!” I called, as I dashed in; 
“Trent is taken ill. Get some ” 

And then I stopped ; speechless with 
amazement and horror. The chair was 
vacant, but Norris was stiU in the 
room. He lay in a crumpled heap on 
the floor close to the entrance of the 
billiard room which separated these 
two apartments from the main build- 
ing. 

“Bob! what is it?” I cried, hardly 
knowing what I said as I dropped on 
my knees beside him. 

He lay on his side with his knees 
drawn stiffly forward — in a flash I 
.saw Trent as I had left him — I raised 
his head from the thick matting. 
Death, an end of agony, stared at me 
from his sightless eyes, and from the 
.set features marked with the grim 
stamp of acute physical suffering. His 
skin had the same horrible greenish 
yellow mottling — ^though much inten- 
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sified — ■R'liieh lay upon the swollen 
arm of the man I had just left. 

Wliat did it all mean ? What could 
possibly have stricken the two men 
with a ])low so swift and deadly! 
Whatever on earth was I to do? Nor- 
ris lay stone-dead, and Trent, as I in- 
stinctively realized, was dying. How 
could I face the two women — Helen 
Norris and her girl friend Edith May- 
nard — and break the terrible news? 
Yet I must do it, and at once. Or had 
they been also stricken by this inex- 
plicable horror? That I myself might 
be equally exposed to this malignant 
something, did not at the moment 
alarm me. The need for instant action 
was imperative ; I had no time to con- 
sider self, I must find these two with- 
out a second’s delay. 

“My God! what shall I do? where 
can they be?” I muttered hoarsely. 
Then I recollected that I had over- 
heard Mrs. Norris remark that they 
had some correspondence to indite 
and would pass the afternoon in her 
private den. This, I knew, lay on the 
other side of the house and on the 
floor above. 

A s I rose to my feet there came a 
faint buzzing of rapidly whirring 
insect wings, and from the ground — I 
could not exactly say where — there 
shot humming up to me two odd-look- 
ing little flies. So insignificant were 
they — ^no larger than the average 
housefly — that I should never have 
noticed them but for their vivid scar- 
let hue. One lit on the cuff of my soft 
shirt — ^by some chance I had not bared 
my forearm — the other made a dash at 
my face. I slashed out at it ; my hand 
swept the little insect to my shoulder 
and instantly transposed it into mere- 
ly a dirty red stain on the white of 
the flannel. Its companion, disturbed 
by the concussion, shot off at a great 
pace and disappeared through the 
doorway. 

‘ ‘ A red fly bit me — then this pain ! ’ ’ 
I started ; the words rang in my ears 
almost as though Ti’ent’s living lips 


had called to me. Of course it was 
but the welling up of memoiy vita- 
lized by the unique and intense color 
of my assailants, but for the moment 
I could have sworn that Trent had 
spoken the words. And tliey came to 
me now with a new and terrible sig- 
nificance. What could it mean? Were 
these tiny insects really the harbin- 
gers of sudden and awful death ? They 
were such insignificant little things, 
though their vivid hue was certainly 
unique, so far as my limited entomo- 
logical learning went. Yet there was 
the fact that two men apparently in 
the best of health had without a mo- 
ment’s warning been assailed by 
something incredibly venomous and 
malignant ; and one of the victims had 
directly connected the insect with his 
condition, while my own eyes had ■wit- 
nessed their presence in the other case. 
However incredible, yet the evidence 
seemed irrefutable and I must work 
upon that hypothesis. This determina- 
tion was reached as I raced through 
the rooms, across the hall, and took 
the stairs three at a time. 

Luckily I recollected the position of 
the room Norris had so proudly exhib- 
ited to me as his wife’s private den. I 
flung myself at the door, and without 
pausing to knock rushed in, quickly 
closing it behind me as my eyes swept 
the apartment. Miss Majmard was 
occupying a lounge-chair dra'wn close 
to the large, wide-open window; a 
faint breeze was languidly thrusting 
inward the frail lace curtains. 

“Mr. Haydon!” she exclaimed, 
starting to her feet in wonder. 

“Excuse me — sorry — that win- 
dow!” I ejaerilated disjointedly as I 
made a dash for it and slammed both 
sashes tight. 

“Mr. Haydon! what are yoir do- 
ing?” she asked indignantly. 

“Where is Mrs. Norris? I thought 
she was with you. Quick! don’t waste 
a second — it’s life and death!” I 
hurled back at her. 

“Helen? — she went down to the 
garden for some flowers about ten 
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minutes ago. But what i.s the matter? 
— what has happened?” she queried 
anxiously, startled by my words. 

“No time to explain — I don’t know 
what to think! There’s something ter- 
rible, deadly, about ! I must find Mrs. 
Norris at once. Please do as I ask 
you : remain here with door and win- 
dow shut until I return in a few min- 
utes. Your life may depend on it I ” 

“Certainly I will do as you want 
me to. Can’t I help? Won’t you tell 
me what it is?” 

My hand was on the door-handle as 
she spoke. Suddenly a thought came 
to me. 

“Wait! if you see a red fly — a 
small thing — kill it at once; don’t let 
it near you. No! I’m not mad,” I 
disclaimed earnestly, even harshly, 
and not waiting for her reply I 
opened the door, rapidly slipped out 
and closed it instantly. 

Down the stairs I tore, circled the 
large hall, slamming shut all open 
doors, and in a moment I was out in 
the grounds, which on this side of the 
building were for some space laid out 
in beds of exquisite flowers. Here 
were many winding walks, so ar- 
ranged with small trees and shrubs 
that they afforded an artistic privacy. 
At random I sped down one of these 
paths which led toward the water — 
their property included a long stretch 
of waterfront — shouting as I went, 
* ‘ Mrs. Norris ! Mrs. Norris ! ’ ’ 

Not a sound save my own voice 
broke the repose of that golden after- 
noon. “Mrs. Norris! Mrs. Norris!” 
I shouted again and again. And at 
each pause the lonely silence of the 
place sent a thrill of nameless dread 
coursing through me ; yet as though to 
buoy my courage a wave of anger 
swept alongside. Where had the ser- 
vants got to? Surely someone should 
respond to my outcry! True, there 
were no more than four — a Japanese 
cook, a house-boy of his country, Mrs. 
Norris’ maid, and a handy man who 
attended to the grounds and could 
drive a car when required. Save the 


maid, these had their quarters in a 
small wing beyond the kitchen. Sure- 
ly there should be some audible evi- 
dence of their presence in the vicin- 
ity ; yet though I stopped and listened 
not a sound broke the awful silence. 

Abruptly my search came to an end. 
Close to the terraced waterfront, lying 
across the footpath with her head and 
shoulders smothered in a clump of 
fragrant jasmine shrubs, was Mrs. 
Norris. It needed not my frenzied 
rush to her side and the raising of the 
lovely head, piled high with its glory 
of deep auburn tresses, from its pil- 
low of delicate blooms to sense the 
truth. Even before my horrified gaze 
had noted the strange and fearful dis- 
figurement of mottled, discolored flesh 
I knew that this gentle soul had al- 
ready followed poor Norris and had 
fallen a victim to the same fearfully 
malignant foe. And if further proof 
were necessary — to this moment I had 
not entirely accepted as proven that 
these minute winged things were truly 
the source of the awful happenings — 
from the crushed plants where her 
head had lain there arose a little flick 
of vivid color, a mere dot of deepest 
scarlet; an insignificant, save for its 
unique hue, insect, but, as I now re- 
alized beyond a doubt, carrying a 
venom of incredible menace to human- 
ity, In savage terror I hit at the little 
thing, but it evaded me, and soaring 
high, vanished. Where could it have 
come from? I had never heard of 
such a virulent insect; and of all 
places, in this happy land of well or- 
dered security ! Yet it was impossible 
to doubt the fearful evidence : in each 
terrible tragedy one or more of these 
frightful little things had been, vis- 
ibly or by evidence, in direct contact 
with the victim. 

And now I awoke to the peril of my 
own position ; in the open and unpro- 
tected I might at any second feel the 
trifling — it could be no more — ^sting 
and know that I too would in a few 
moments be lying silent forever. I 
had no desire to throw away my life; 
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and who conld say how many others 
depended npon my instant warning? 
Without a second’s delay I must get to 
the phone and in touch with those whose 
word would carry conviction. I could 
hardly imagine that this spot had been 
the sole point of attack by these 
hellish things; rather was it more 
probable that this was but the initial 
appearance of a most frightful inun- 
dation. Yet, life or death, I could 
not forsake this last poor victim. I 
might be signing my death warrant 
by the delay ; no matter, I would do 
my best. 

Reverently I lifted the still warm 
body and laid it across my shoulders 
in the simple manner taught by my 
first aid training. Fortunately, I am 
naturally muscular and of an active 
habit, so that the distance to the house 
— ^about three hundred yards — was no 
impossible task to traverse, laden 
though I was. My nerves were strung 
to an abnormal pitch to catch through 
eye or ear the faintest hint of those 
deadly insects. 

O 

T SHALL remember that returning to 

my last hour ; the day was absolute- 
ly perfect, hot, but a gentle whisper 
of a breeze dulled its edge and afford- 
ed a suggestion of vitedity to the beau- 
tiful solitude. As I reached the higher 
ground near the house I could faintly 
hear in rhsdhmie vibrance the sirens 
of the shipping on the bay, hinting at 
the bustling marts of mankind poor 
Trent and I had so joyously forsaken. 
The Norris home lay by the shore line 
of a little bay nearly ten miles south 
of Oakland, and in such seclusion that 
it afforded neither sight nor sound of 
this city or the great town across the 
water; and the estate consisting of 
over one hundred acres, the nearest 
neighbor lay almost half a mile away. 

A somnolent peace brooded upon 
the spot; it seemed impossible that 
tragedy so horrible and irrevocable 
could be associated with an environ- 
ment so lovely and apparently so in- 
nocent. As with my dreadful burden 


I made my way to the house, I asked 
myself in all sincerity, “Is this not 
some frightful dream? It can not be 
true! It’s impossible? Trent, Norris, 
his wife, all dead I dear friends I was 
conversing with so pleasantly not an 
hour ago; Trent but a few moments 
back. My God! it’s a dream, a ter- 
rible nightmare ! ’ ’ Yet my brain was 
racing a score of devious paths of 
urgent action; I must call a doctor, 
get in touch with the police and health 
officials, above all see to the safety of 
Miss Ma3Tiard. 

My natural impulse was to return 
immediately to poor Trent, but I had 
not the least hope that he was alive. 
I knew now that when I had rushed 
for aid he was in reality even then at 
the point of death. Sly duty was 
clearly to the living. At every step it 
seemed to me I could distinguish the 
approach of those fearful little 
things ; yet I reached the building un- 
touched. Softly I laid my burden 
upon a settle — as I entered I had closed 
the door with a backward nudge of 
my elbow — immediately touched a 
button communicating with the offices 
of the servants, and spent the moment 
of waiting searchingly scanning the 
space for those devilish things. 

A door opened at the far end of the 
hall and a tall, trim girl appeared. 

“Did you ring, sir?” she asked. 

“Yes — shut that door — I have some- 
thing to tell you,” said I quietly. 

She looked at me in surprize, but 
obeyed at once. I was standing in 
front of the bench and she had not 
realized its terrible import. 

“Listen, Alice, I want your help; 
you must keep tight hold of yourself. 
Something terrible has happened. 
Mrs. Norris is very ill; she may be 
dead — I don’t know — who is their 
doctor? I must phone him at once.” 

I spoke with as little emotion as I 
could confine my voice to, and I 
thought it better to co break to her the 
awful tidings. 

“Dr. Wilkins, sir,” she replied at 
once. “I don’t know his number. 
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Where is Mrs. Non'is? I must go to 

her. Do you think she is ” And 

abruptly she stopped. I saw her gaze 
was rooted on the settle behind me, 
and into her eyes there came a dawn- 
ing horror. 

“Yes,” I answered her unspoken 
querj'. “I brought her in from the 
grounds — Ave can do nothing — wait 
for the doctor,” said I quickly as I 
searched the book for his number. 

“But whei’e is Mr. Norris ? Shouldn ’t 
I get him at once, sir?” she asked 
hastily with some natural agitation. 

“No. The fact is. Alice, that Mr. 
Norris himself has been taken with 
this strange sickness — I do not know 
if he still lives, I have no time to ex- 
plain now — apparently some horrible 
insects have invaded the place — little 
red — scarlet — ^flies. I do not know, 
can not vuidei’stand, but I belieA'e them 
to be most frightfully poisonous. We 
can not be too careful, keep every 
window and door closed. If you see 
such a thing, a tiny brilliant red fly, 
kill it at once! don’t let it get near 
you! Now Miss MaAiiard is in the 
den — you must go to her — ^but w'ait! 
I Avill phone first.” And as I spoke 
I made a dash to the insti’ument, from 
which the directory Avas suspended. 

At that second a clamor broke from 
the instrument. 

“Hello!” I cried harshly. “For 
God 's sake get off the line — siekpess — 
urgent ! ’ ’ 

“Not so fast, my friend!” respond- 
ed a rather I’eedy voice with a decided 
foreign accent. “Now don’t hang 
up ' ” it continued sharply as with an 
oath I Avas about to dash the receiver 
into its hook. “I shall call up again 
at once, and until you listen. MoreoA^er, 
medical aid is lAtterly impotent to 
combat the sickness of your friends.” 

“But,” I intemipted astounded, 
“who are you? What ” 

“Don’t get excited. You are only 
delaying matters, and probably im- 
periling the one chance of life left to 
your friends. Let me assure you I am 


quite aware of the conditions which 
are distressing you; to prove this — 
well, those are most extraordinary in- 
sects, are they not ? Ah ! that is suf- 
ficient, ’ ’ added the A^oice with a 
chuckle of triumph as a gasp of amaze- 
ment broke from my lips. “Well, now 
we can proceed. Listen carefully; I 
shall be brief. But hold! are you 
Haydon or Trent? and who are those 
attacked?” he qiieried abruptly and 
anxiously. 

“Mr. Norris, Mrs. Norris and 
Trent. I am Haydon.” The words 
Avere jerked quite inA’oluntarily from 
me ; for the moment my condition was 
one bordering upon hypnotic servil- 
ity, such was my amazement. 

“Ah!” the satisfaction in the voice 
was as undeniable as it was careless of 
detection. “Well, fate has been gra- 
cious, though your friend was an un- 
promeditated incident. To be entirely 
candid I may state that I am the grat- 
ified author of this Ausitation. Why? 
Well, for the moment time presses — 
possibly some day. However, let us to 
business. This morning Mr. Norri# 
received by mail a small package. 
There was neither word nor sign of 
sender or contents ; I had no intention 
there should be. Opening it he simply 
discoA'ered a common cardboai’d box. 
But upon removing the lid he would 
be puzzled, possibly also amused, to 
discoA'er that the box held nothing 
more nor less than a dozen tiny 
winged insects, yet remarkable for 
their brilliant scarlet hue. For a 
brief space probably they would be in- 
actiA'c, stupefied by the previous dark- 
ness. 

“Peering more closely, likely he 
Avould conceive that he had been the 
victim of some crude practical joke, 
little guessing that these strange in- 
significant things contained Avithin ' 
them a power so deadly that their 
bite slays more rapidly, more assured- 
ly, and more agonizingly, than the 
venom of the most deadly reptile 
known. 
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“It is very simple, a mere product 
of Mother Nature, a combination of 
alkaloids akin to the cyanides which 
so far has eluded the synthetic chem- 
ist; attacking the blood with incred- 
ible malignancy it inflicts excruciating 
agony upon the subject invaded. You 
may take my word for this; I am 
scrupulously accurate in these absorb- 
ing details. Where and how I acquired 
these deadly little things need not de- 
lay us at present — the main thing is 
that after years of toil and sundry 
mishaps to certain unsuspicious mem- 
bers of a tribe of New Guinea head- 
hunters I discovered an antidote, or 
rather a drug with remarkable po- 
tency in counteracting the virulence 
of these deadly little insects. For 
though to all intents the victim is 
stone-dead inside of fifteen minutes, 
yet the condition for another twenty- 
four hours is one of intense coma, a 
suspension of the vital processes so 
complete that the keenest scrutiny and 
the finest of medical skill would fail 
to detect that organic death had not 
taken place. This, I assure you, is 
simple fact, and the drug I alone pos- 
sess is the sole antidote. 

“Now I am somewhat of a gambler, 
therefore of fatalistic temperament, 
and even now I would leave the issue 
of this act of justice in the hands of 
the gods; moreover, the game would 
act as a tonic to my spirits, now de- 
prived of the thrill of anticipation. 
Therefore I propose to offer you free- 
ly the result of my labors, imposing 
simply a single condition, that by 
your maided efforts you discover the 
identity of the individual now speak- 
ing. A very modest demand, indeed ; 
and no doubt when I state that a mole 
on the right cheek will aid you ma- 
terially in your quest for its owner 
you will see that the situation should 
prove somewhat diverting for us 
both!” 

Abruptly he ceased and a hard ma- 
licious cachinnation tripped on the 
final words. 


T) Y THIS time I had awakened to the 
^ fact that whoever this unknown 
might be there was no question but 
that he regarded the frightful trag- 
edy with acute and venomous delight, 
and incredible though they were, his 
words carried to me conviction of their 
strange and terrible truth. His m- 
canny knowledge of the mique fea- 
tures surrounding this mysterious 
tragedy effectually disposed of any 
idea I should otherwise have held re- 
garding his veracity, and his phoning 
at this dread moment could not be 
merely an odd coincidence. Yet how, 
and from what conceivable motive, 
could this unknown have perpetrated 
such a diabolical crime? As for his 
antidote — ^well, if a part were fact, 
why not the whole? My brain was in 
a whirl of conflict. 

“But what is the meaning of all 
this? Do you really intend that mth 
no more than a single slight clue I 
must discover your identity? And 
where shall I search? The thing is 
impossible! It is madness!” I ex- 
claimed desperately. 

“No, I’m not insane,” came the 
reedy voice quite coolly. “That is the 
offer ; you can accept it or not as you 
choose. But — remember the lives of 
your friends are hanging by a thread, 
and the thread will snap exactly 
twenty-four hours from now ; for after 
that hour no human aid can avail ; the 
drug is impotent. Come ! it is your one 
chance. You may win, if the gods so 
decide; if not, you can not lose what 
is already lost. I give you my word 
that for twenty-four hours I shall be 
in San Francisco, neither under cover 
nor seeking to elude detection. On 
your part you engage to receive in 
person from my hands this drug, rely- 
ing entirely on your own acumen to 
achieve this object ; failure to observe 
this single condition will break the 
compact — and do not forget that your 
every step will be known to me. Now 
adios! A great game we play, with 
three lives the st^es!” He cried the 
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final -words -with a callous humor so 
savage and malignant that involun- 
tarily I shrank from the instrument 
as though his devilish personality had 
possessed it. 

Abruptly a flood of fear and despair 
swept upon me. “Hello! Hello!” I 
shouted imploringly over and over 
again, but never a murmur came back 
over the wire. He had gone! And 
then for a moment I lost self-control 
and almost sanity as I hurled invec- 
tive and imprecation into the soulless 
thing until a discreet cough close be- 
side me arrested my tum-oltuous out- 
pourings and I turned to see Alice 
eyeing me with amazement; for- of 
course she could have no idea of the 
astounding and terrible statements I 
had listened to, my part in the con- 
versation being negligible. 

“I beg your pardon — I forgot,” I 
stammered with contrition. “But the 
man is such a fiend. It is terrible — 
if I can believe him!” I cried in a 
breath. 

“What is it, sir? Can I be of any 
use?” she asked very earnestly. 

‘ ‘ I am afraid — ^well, why not? ’ ’ The 
query illuminated my mind quite un- 
consciously; though the self-restraint 
and quiet courage of this ladylike girl 
no doubt gave birth to it. “I don’t 
Imow. I myself am bewildered; I 
don ’t know what to think or decide — 
and decide I must without a moment’s 
delay. Yet life and death depend 
upon the decision. Briefly, here are 
the facts. Either I have been listen- 
ing to a maniac with an utterly im- 
possible knowledge of this awful trag- 
edy ; or on the other hand the most in- 
genious and diabolical criminal one 
can conceive has set me an utterly im- 
possible task to avert the results of a 
most atrocious crime,” and briefly I 
outlined the astounding statements I 
had just listened to. “Why, the thing 
is impossible ! ” I exclaimed miserably. 
“A condition imposed by a diseased 
and thwarted brain, malignant and 
callous as a Nero; for the evidence 
connecting him with these frightful 


happenings is undeniable. Now what- 
ever on earth am I to do? Is it fact 
that he possesses such a drug? and if 
so what chance have I of ever hand- 
ling it? I don’t know what to do; 
yet every moment is priceless. The 
whole thing is a fearful nightmare ! ’ ’ 
I cried desperately, more voicing my 
distraction than appealing for advice. 

“But the doctor, sir!” Alice re- 
minded me. 

“Of coui-se!” said I, snatching 
again at the receiver. “I am so 
stunned by this frightful thing that I 
can not think sanely,” I muttered, 
bitterly contemptuous of my impotent 
brain. 

“Hello! Hello! Why the devil 
don’t you answer?” I called anxious- 
ly into the instrument as I viciously 
jangled the little arm. But still there 
was no response. Again and again I 
attacked it, and not the faintest mur- 
mur came over the line. 

“Good God!” I exclaimed in dawn- 
ing conviction. “It’s gone dead! I 
wonder? — I believe that madman by 
some means is at the bottom of this. 
If so he must be quite near us,” I 
cried as I slammed the useless thing 
back on its hook and stood at the 
door as though expecting the un- 
known to enter. 

“How can that be? He was speak- 
ing on it only a moment ago,” cried 
Alice. 

“It’s a single line to the main road, 
and that’s half a mile away; some- 
where in the grounds he must have 
cut in on it — quite simple if you know 
how and have a sender,” said I bit- 
terly. 

This was simple fact; the main 
road lay outside the extreme breadth 
of the estate, the house being close to 
the water and the grounds practically 
a small isthmus running into the bay. 
It would indeed, concealed in the 
shrubbery, be a simple matter to cut 
the line and affix an instrument. 

“Yes, he has made sure that neither 
police nor doctor should be summoned 
until too late,” I added despairingly. 
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Though he had asserted the impo- 
tency of medical skill to combat the 
virulence, yet now this very act con- 
vinced me to the contrary. 

‘ ‘ I would leave at once, sir — ^the se- 
dan, I know, is ready. I saw Mr. 
Norris fill the tank early this morn- 
ing. They can not be beyond recov- 
ery, or the villain would never have 
gone to all this trouble,” cried Alice 
hopefully. She too had been struck 
by the logical inference of the act. 

“By George ! I believe you are right, 
Alice — I’ll make a run for the near- 
est house and phone a doctor from 
there — Denison’s is the nearest, isn’t 
it?” I asked quickly. 

_ “Yes, their house is on the other 
side of the road about a quarter of a 

mile from our gates. But what ” 

she exclaimed suddenly. And at that 
instant I caught it too — the unmistak- 
able crunchy swish of rubber tires on 
a paved road ; poor Norris had spared 
no expense on the estate. 

I stared at Alice. Why we should 
feel startled I don’t know, for the 
Norris’s had hosts of friends, and vis- 
iting ears were no rarity at any time 
of the day. I suppose really that any 
ordinary, commonplace soimd would 
have had a like effect upon nerves 
strung to such a pitch as ours. 

“Good heavens! they can not know 
a thing about these brutes! — perhaps 
women and children? — I must warn 
them!” I exclaimed in horror as the 
possibilities of the situation flashed 
upon me. As I spoke I rushed to the 
door. 

“Keep back, Alice!” I cried. 

“Stop! They’re here — coming up 
the steps,” exclaimed Alice, darting 
forward and laying her shapely whit.e 
fingers on mine that gripped the door 
handle. 

Instantly my grip relaxed and I 
stood listening. 

She was right; for now quite au- 
dibly there came the little rasping 
grind of a slight- pressure of brakes 
accompanied by the sound of a hastily 
opened door and followed by the 


rustle of a hurried exit. A light foot 
came pattering up the steps and onto 
the broad veranda. 

“A woman!” I exclaimed in dis- 
may as the steps halted at the door. 
“Quick, Alice ! stand back, I must get 
her in ! Watch out for those brutes!” 
I cried as there came a staccato volley 
of insistent rapping on the solid oak 
panels. 

“Come in! Quick!” I snapped 
harshly as I whipped open the door — 
an abrupt, even discourteous, invita- 
tion, but apparently one that coin- 
cided with the purpose of our visitor. 
Even as I spoke the figure of a woman 
flicked past me. I slammed the door. 
“All right, Alice?” I cried. 

“Yes, not one passed through, I am 
certain,” she replied with quiet as- 
surance. Casting one searching glance 
around, I turned to our visitor, now 
standing close to Alice, who had 
drawn back several paces. 

Wrapped in a long gray dust-cloak, 
a motoring-veil covering her face and 
driving gauntlets her hands, she might 
have been any one of a thousand 
women one meets on a dusty road 
most efficiently ignoring the aid of a 
totally imnecessary chauffeur. Her 
figure was of the modem vogue — slim, 
straight as a lath, and as near to that 
of a youth as it is possible for repres- 
sive art to emulate. In stature she 
might have been a trifle over the aver- 
age. Doubtless to the more critical 
eye of her sex further and more sig- 
nificant details would be apparent ; in- 
deed, since that date a certain lady 
having read these lines has smiled in 
derisive thoiigh kindly tolerance at 
the meager picture here presented. 
Nevertheless, how could a mere male 
note, for instance, that a veil was 
secured at the back, or observing, 
realize the singular nature of such a 
fastening? However, of one fact even 
the dullest wit could not remain in 
ignorance, and that was apparent at 
her first word. 

‘ ‘ Sorry, Madam, ’ ’ I apologized hast- 
ily, “to appear discourteous, but you 
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arrived at a terrible moment. A 
frightful tragedy has just taken place 
and we ourselves are in a position of 
much danger ! ’ ’ 

“Danger?” she echoed incred- 
ulously, and though the word was 
barely more than a whisper and the 
sound muffled by the veil, yet there' 
could be no mistaking the alien into- 
nation. “Danger?” she repeated. “I 
do not understand. It is very 
strange — I come to you for aid — ah, 
yes! my poor friend, she is ill, per- 
haps dying, and I stand here ! Please 
come at once,” she implored eagerly 
and with rising excitement, though 
her voice still retained its low muffled 
quality. 

“They attacked you?” I cried. 

“Attacked!” she exclaimed in be- 
wildennent. 

“Yes, those terrible insects — ^little 
red flie.s. ” 

“Red flies? very little, very 
bright?” she queried with a rising 
note of sudden recognition. 

“Ah! I thought so — ^they attacked 
your friend. God only knows what 
they are or from where they have 
come, but one thing is certain — they 
are deadly ! Three of my friends have 
been attacked and lie lifeless — or so it 
seems. I was setting out for a doctor 
as you arrived ; the phone is useless — 
cut, I think,” I added with vehement 
bitterness. 

“I do not understand. It is some- 
thing very terrible, I think,” she ex- 
claimed very haltingly. “Your friends 
— ^what has injured them? And those 
flies — they are so little ! It can not be 
that they should alarm you? ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ But you saw what happened ! Did 
your friend not become ill after you 
noticed them?” I demanded. 

“Yes, it is so; I saw them — ^two, I 
think. They came from the outside. 
We were running very slowly. She 
waved her hand at them, but one 
would not go but flew to her cheek. 
Then she gave a little cry of pain and 
crushed the fly with her hand. In a 
few minutes she was taken ill — oh, so 


ill! such teirible pain, and as we 
passed your place she fell against me 
senseless. So I turned in here for aid. 
And now you say that your friends 
have the same sickness, and they die ! 
Is it that my dear friend is to die 
also? Oh, it can not be! You must 
aid her — I implore you, sir. At least 
come out to the car and ” 

“Ah! Thank heaven! Of course 
there is your car — it is ready ! ” I ex- 
claimed. “It will save time ^tting 
one out from the garage. I will take 
your friend to the nearest doctor. It 
would only waste time to remove her, 
and I can do no good. Her life and 
three others perhaps hang on a few 
moments! Excuse me, this lady will 
explain,” I cried impatiently as a 
faint gasp of dismay broke from her. 
I was on fire to be off ; I was convinced 
that a poison of incredible virulence 
had been injected into the blood 
of my friends and this poor lady and 
only immediate medical attention 
might avert the dread culmination. 
As for the communication of that hor- 
rible madman — now that some definite 
action was imminent and my brain had 
cleared from the first paralyzing blow 
I tliought no more of the utterly im- 
possible offer the insane criminal had 
so cynically proffered, and chancing 
everything would adopt the only ra- 
tional course. 

A couple of rapid steps and I was 
at the door; my fingers gripped the 
knob, when sharp as a knife-edge a 
cry of warning cut through the silent 
hall. 

“Stop! Mr. Haydon!” cried the 
clear voice' of Alice, now high-pitched 
and vibrant with the tensity of con- 
viction. “There is something wrongl 
Oh, quick!” The cry of warning fol- 
lowed like the crack of a whip hard 
upon a single fierce ejaculation in a 
foreign tongue. 

Instantly I wheeled — and faced the 
grim menace of a leveled automatic 
grasped by a slim gloved hand. 

Erect, motionless, silent, in its very 
immobility there lay a promise of 
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something superlatively virile and 
deadly out of all proportion to the 
slender physique of the cloaked fi^re 
— and the hand that held that little 
gun was so infernally steady. Mcwe- 
over, unseen by me, some adroit move 
of the quiet figure had now brought 
Alice and me into a target that could 
be covered by the merest flick of the 
hand. 

1 SIMPLY stared and waited, for a lev- 
eled automatic brooks no argument. 
I was thankful to see that Alice had 
evidently arrived at a like conclusion ; 
for though white and horror-stricken, 
yet she stood bravely without a tre- 
mor, simply waiting and watching, as 
I was doing. 

I was astounded, but quite cool and 
collected; there is a limit of nerve 
response to external stimuli, and for 
the moment I think my limit had been 
reached, although intuitively I knew 
that this menacing figure was no mem- 
ber of the sex so successfully counter- 
feited; yet beyond the recognition of 
the sex factor instinct afforded no fur- 
ther revelation. There was indeed a 
something stirring within me, a 
haunting welling up of the sub-con- 
scious, but originating in a region so 
remote from the normal sense percep- 
tions that it failed to impress upon 
the brain a concrete thought-image, 
and I had no thought of the fearful 
extent of our misfortune. 

Abruptly there broke from the 
veiled figure a short, rasping, mali- 
cious laugh; rather, an unmirthful, 
sardonic expression of evil triumph. 
It set my teeth on edge and my flesh 
felt as though smitten by a bitter, icy 
wind. 

“Well, my friend, I perceive that 
you possess a degree of intelligence; 
that is well, for you realize the folly 
of resistance. Let me assure you that 
the slightest move without my sanc- 
tion will result in your instant demise, 
a fate that likewise would be shared 
by this charming lady — keep quite 
still, please!” 


Unconsciously I must have betrayed 
some slight sign of the impulse for 
instant action that boiled within me. 
At the harsh ferocity that vibrated in 
his words an electric shock jarred my 
fagged nerves and there awoke in me 
a vivid recollection. Barely half an 
hour ago I listened to a voice as re- 
plete with malignant ferocity and 
venomous hate. 

Instantly on the recognition I was 
convinced; there could be no shadow 
of doubt : here, holding our lives in a 
twitch of his finger, stood the author 
of the most merciless and inexplicable 
crime one could conceive. 

Coherent thought deserted me; a 
sudden sense of helplessness and vast 
consternation overwhelmed me ; in my 
brain was nothing but a seething 
chaos of flickering images bom of the 
tAimult. One thing alone I saw clear- 
ly, and that was : this madman would 
on the slightest pretext, or lacking it, 
snuff out our lives I 

“Well, my friend, I see you have 
arrived at the obvious and logical con- 
clusion,” he sneered — doubtless my 
face had mirrored my conviction — 
though now his voice was under con- 
trol, and indeed I sensed that my con- 
sternation was not displeasing to him. 
“Yes,” he continued after a slight 
pause, “you behold the author of the 
most ingenious revenge ever con- 
ceived. And yet it is simple — so 
simple ! Your friend receives a small 
parcel — ^but you probably are aware 
of the modus operandi; at any rate 
time is short. Apparently the mil- 
lionth chance has left you unharmed 
— but to what end? You are impo- 
tent either to aid them or embarrass 
me. I admit that my presence is a 
tactical error — strangers may intmde 
upon our little tete-d tete any moment, 
and you of course have acquired a 
rough estimate of my person but no 
more than would equally apply to a 
thousand others, and this disguise pre- 
cludes a closer scrutiny. Naturally I 
shall be compelled to adopt some 
means of enforcing your silence for a 
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little after my departure; and I flat- 
ter myself that my identity will for- 
ever remain a mystery. But time 
presses — doubtless you have grasped 
the reason of my visit?” added this 
extraordinary ruffian in a tone of in- 
difference ; yet underlying it I sensed 
the weakness of a distorted brain. 
There lay an eager expectancy in his 
voice that would not be denied and 
told its own tale: he craved recog- 
nition by his fellows, their adulation 
of his prowess; an obsession almost 
invariably dominating the insane. 

resolved to gratify his arrogant 
vanity ; I could lose nothing by doing 
so and would at any rate gain a little 
respite to collect my thoughts. 

“Your object? I am afraid not — 
it is beyond me,” I replied slowly, 
shaking my head as though confront- 
ed by an astuteness I could not 
fathom. “I also fail to gather the 
object of bragging about an utterly 
impossible antidote,” I added with 
contempt in my voice. 

I admit that I was taking big 
chances to adopt such a tone and at- 
tack, but I had made up my mind as 
he spoke that I would chance every- 
thing to obtain confirmation of his 
assertion that he had knowledge of an 
antidote. For I could not, and would 
not, believe that my dear friends had 
really passed into the great silence ; it 
was possible that this cunning maniac 
truly had some means of combating 
an accidental personal encounter with 
his abominable brood — the insane be- 
ing but rarely indifferent to their own 
safety. 

“Impossible?” he snapped with ar- 
rogant braggadocio. “By no means, 
my simple friend — merely the extrac- 
tion of a complex alkaloid, the base of 
a crude decoction of certain rare 
herbs. It may interest you to learn 
that even now I have the preparation 
upon my person and it would be but 
a matter of moments to restore the 
stricken to their normal uninteresting 
condition. But I assure you this is 
not my intention.” 


He paused and I sensed the intense 
malignancy underlying his suave 
voice. 

“No, my good friend, I have not 
toiled and endured for years to sur- 
render now the sAveet fruits of re- 
venge.” 

“Revenge!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes, revenge!” he snarled, and 
the hiss of a snake was the sound of 
his voice. “Rather, justice on a heart- 
less villain, a scoundrel who stole our 
lands and brought an honored name 
to beggary and shame. We, of the 
noblest blood of Castile; we, whose 
estates were the richest of the Philip- 
pines! Yet were we as children in 
this man’s hands, so that by fraud 
and smooth-voiced lies little by little 
he wrested our lands from us, until 
in the end Ave became homeless, dis- 
graced beggars — a poA'erty that closed 
my father’s shame Avith suicide and 
left my mother dependent for every 
crust upon begrudged charity; while 
I, a mere boy, became an outcast, a 
pauper among paupers ; hopeless save 
for the bitter hate that burnt into my 
soul like fire and drove me to success 
through humiliation and peril, that 
scourged me through the hell of 
those years, ahvays before me the 
glorious end, the day of days — ^this 
day ! Ah ! never a night for ten years 
but haA’e I prayed to God and devil 
for this day!” 

He ceased abruptly as though emo- 
tion sti’angled utterance. 

“Ten years!” I exclaimed in as- 
sAimed contempt, trusting to egg him 
on to a further oration and so gain 
time for some providential interrup- 
tion or accident to distract his atten- 
tion for the brief second I coveted. 
“Why, ten years ago Norris was but 
a lad. How could he have ” 

“I do not speak of your friend,” 
he interrupted impatiently, “It is 
his father, his lying, heartless father, 
now beyond my grasp — may hell ring 
foreA'er with his cries ! But Avhat mat- 
ter, father or son? The blood is the 
same — remorseless, steeped in aA^ariee, 
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rotten with deceit and pride. Yet I, 
the despised, insignificant pauper, 
have tom the mighty from their seats 
and made of them but a handful of dust 
worth no more than so much nourish- 
ment for worms. And the means? so 
simple, so efficient; see the derision 
of fate! A tiny insect, a mei’e speck 
— a hundred could be crushed by the 
hand of a child. Yet their bite — 
ah ! it is not nice ; two of my Papuan, 
packers died that way — I knew then 
that heaven had guided my steps in 
that wild land. A mere chance en- 
counter amid untrodden swamps, 
which even the savage head-hunters 
avoid, and there the tool is ready to 
my hand. Alone again I entered that 
swamp of horrible death. How care- 
fully 1 captured and tended those little 
specks of winged death! With what 
joy I watched them daily in their 
glass prison that never left my per- 
son; many died and I mourned them 
as a youth mourns a sweetheart, but 
sufficient sui-vived for my purpose 
when I reached your accursed shores. 
For the second time — years before I 
had worked in your great cities — I 
abased myself to leam your hated 
tongue, for I left no stone unturned. 
Ah! never again shall I know such 
ecstasy of spirit as then transported 
me.” , 

The final words were uttered in a 
tone of melancholy and regret, as one 
moiiming an irreparable loss; yet I 
sensed that never for a second did his 
alert watchfulness waver. I craved 
but for a single second ; but that sec- 
ond was denied. I knew that behind 
that veil his eyes were implacably set 
upon me and the slightest movement 
would meet with an instant response. 

“But J waste time!” the voice was 
again a snarl of vibrant hate; his 
mood had changed with the abrupt 
transition of the madman. “I came 
here to witness the tardy justice that 
has overtaken this execrable family — 
these accursed, impotent ones. Lead 
the way at once; this lady also, one 
pace behind you. Remember ! one 


false move of either and I press this 
trigger and both die! Quick!” The 
command might have been the snarl 
of an infuriated tiger. 

T here was nothing to do but obey ; 

for I knew that instant death 
awaited the faintest suspicion of re- 
sistance. 

I stepped ahead of Alice; as I 
passed I endeavored to flash a glance 
pregnant with meaning. But, since 
she faced our captor, no sign of 
recognition or response was possible. 
Her face w^as w'hite as a sheet, but her 
eyes were steady and her lips finnly 
set. I knew I could rely upon her 
when the moment came — for there 
was to be a “moment.” Desperation 
had so sharpened my mental processes 
that in a moment my brain had dis- 
covered, explored, and discarded a 
dozen avenues of offensive and finally 
alighted on one that was instantly ap- 
proved, though the risk was mon- 
strous. 

“Very well,” said I in as level a 
tone as I could summon. “We go 
through that door to the left.” I 
steeled my nerves to the shock of the 
actual words. Little wonder, for 
with them I had thrown down my last, 
and likely fatal, card. And the result 
had to be shared equally by my brave 
companion; for I was entirely satis- 
fied that he would have as little hes- 
itation or mercy as an eiiraged cobra. 

I knew that wittingly there was not 
the faintest hope of inducing him to 
precede us through that door, yet, I 
had staked everything on his doing 
so — for my poor friend lay behind 
the door to the rigitt ! 

The door I had indicated led di- 
rectly into the billiard room, a late 
addition and at a slightly lower level 
than the main building ; a depression 
that was spanned by three or four 
shallow steps affixed at this entrance. 
At the moment of speaking I pos- 
sessed no conscious plan; it seemed 
almost as though the words were 
dragged out of me. But subcon- 
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sciously I mtist have weighed the 
man’s erratic psychology very acute- 
ly; for with the first step there came 
to me in a flash a certain knowledge 
of the only possible line of action — a 
move crude in the extreme, but for 
that very reason possible. 

“Walk quickly! and you, Madam, 
one pace behind,” he snapped impa- 
tiently. 

His impatience tripped on the heels 
of my own. Instantly I quickened 
my steps. Now the die was east I 
was on fire to settle the matter one 
way or the other, for I was convinced 
that once his object was accomplished 
no witness would survive the moment. 

The door lay across the wide hall, 
perhaps twenty feet distant, yet it 
seemed ten times that space and each 
step the deliberate motion of a clock’s 
minute hand, though a bare few sec- 
onds must actually have passed. 

I halted silently as though await- 
ing his command. 

“Open the door! What are you 
waiting for!” he cried harshly. 

The critical moment had arrived! 
I laid my hand on the knob; my 
nerves at such tension I could have 
yelled, or burst into mirthless laugh- 
ter, I turned it, then rattled the thing 
this way and that; presumably it 
was locked or had got jammed in some 
manner, for it refused to open. With- 
out an instant’s hesitation I leaned 
forward to bring my weight to bear 
upon it. Tliat is to say as far as I 
dared, for another ounce would have 
.shot me headlong through the open 
doorway, the sole opposition to its 
opening being the inward grip of my 
left hand opposing that of my thrust- 
ing right! Only the fact that this 
twofold action was hidden by my 
close-pressing body could have veiled 
the simulated effort. 

“What’s the matter?” he snapped 
angrily. 

“Jammed! The door is new — al- 
ways trouble with it,” I gasped out 
jerkily, as though winded by my vig- 
orous efforts. As a matter of fact it 


was the hammering of my racing 
heart that, nearly throttling me, lent 
such a veracious air to the words. 

I had staked everything on his im- 
patience strangling his caution, and I 
could not hope to sustain this cam- 
ouflage. I grunted, gripped, and 
thrust; still no move from behind! 
The perspiration of acute suspense 
streamed into my eyes, yet a deadly 
chill coursed my spine. I could stand 
it no longer, my nerves were fairly 
screaming — I had failed ! I was about 
to spin around for one wild flying 
leap to meet the black unknown 
awaiting me. 

“Let me help, Mr. Hay don,” the 
low sweet tones of Alice came in the 
nick of time. 

I caught the rustle of her dress as 
she made a forward step. Of course 
she knew that this door required no 
particular effort to open, and her 
quick brain had informed her that 
it was here I had decided to play a 
desperate move. Intuitively she must 
have realized that I was on the point 
of breaking and interceded in a brave 
hope of attracting attention to her- 
self. It failed, but it was our salva- 
tion. 

‘ ‘ Keep back ! keep back or I shoot ! ’ ’ 
he screamed excitedly, and then, pos- 
sibly swept off his ’feet by the 
suspicion of opposition to his will, hLs 
cold cunning for an instant forsook 
him, as I had gambled on its doing. 

“Here, you fool, put your weight 
on it!” he growled as there came a 
quick step and an arm in the hated 
drab coat — never since have I been 
able to endure that neutral hue — shot 
underneath and grazed my left arm, 
while a thin gloved hand fell palm 
outward with a vicious crack on the 
nearest panel; at the same second a 
small hard something was thrust 
between my shoulder-blades. Yet, 
strangely, that devilish pressure stead- 
ied my nerves as nothing else had. 

“It’s coming!” I gasped as a thin 
black line appeared between the door 
and its jamb. I could not prevent it. 
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his added weight had forced me for- 
ward, my balance was toppling. The 
moment had come ! 

‘ ‘ One more ! ” I cried in a voice that 
owed no note to simulation. I caught 
a glimpse of his arm crooking for a 
stronger thrust. And then both my 
hands were whipped from their hold, 
and as the strike of a rattler my right 
hand caught the crooked arm and 
using it as a pivot spun me around so 
that we hurtled through the wide 
open doorway, my body jammed into 
his back and my whole weight full 
upon him. But instantaneous as the 
action was I received the impression of 
something striking me with vicious 
force across the spine, coincident with a 
crashing report and a stabbing pain 
that seared my neck. I had no 
thought of what it meant; living or 
dead I meant to alight with my full 
one hundred and eighty pounds upon 
him. Which is exactly what hap- 
pened. 

T he whole thing from start to finish 
was over in a second, and I could 
not then know that as I spun and 
flung my arms around him, pinning 
his arms helpless in the hope of ren- 
dering any gun-play futile, the weap- 
on had been sent flying by a plucky 
blow from my companion as I whirled 
around. I owed to her my life; for 
undoubtedly the bullet that merely 
grazed my neck would but for her 
have shattered my spine. 

His sensory reactions were as in- 
stinctive and instantaneous as a pred- 
atory cat’s; for, taken by surprize 
as he was, in a twinkling he realized 
my intent, and as we plunged through 
the doorway his trunk was bent in an 
arch of steel in an attempt to break 
my hold, reverse our positions and 
himself become the uppermost. But, 
even had his strength been greater 
than mine, there was no time to effect 
the change. His very struggle made 
for his destruction ; for the brunt of 
the fall was bonie by his head and 


shoulders, which struck the polished 
hardwood floor with a sickening crash. 

Without a groan the straining mus- 
cles abruptly sagged in my grip. But 
he was so cunning and quick-witted, 
it might be a trick, and until I got a 
leg-hold behind his knees that nothing 
short of a crowbar could have pried 
loose, I gave him my undivided at- 
tention. 

“Alice! Quick!” I called. “Some- 
thing to tic him up — curtains, any- 
thing!” I begged urgently; I had no 
desire to compete again, or for long, 
with the huge strength I had felt well 
up in his weedy frame before we 
crashed. 

“Will this belt help? Here!” came 
her instant response as she slipped to 
my side. 

I dared not take my eyes from him 
as I stretched out my hand for the 
belt — a thin, pliable affair that she 
had stripped from her waist; a slen- 
der enough lashing, but it would 
seiwe for the moment. 

“Fine! Run it twice crossways 
round his wrists, then buckle,” I oi’- 
dered as with a rapid movement I 
drew the limp hands together and 
pinioned them in my left, while my 
right I held clenched ready to drive 
home a smashing blow should he show 
the least sign of reviving. In a sec- 
ond her deft fingers wei’e weaving the 
strap in and out as I directed. 

“Good!” I exclaimed with relief 
as, taking the loose end from her, I 
secured it with & hitch. “Now get 
anything handy and we’ll make a 
good job of it.” 

The veil that had hidden his face 
was hanging in a tom wisp still at- 
tached to the wide-brimmed hat now 
fallen aside. It was the countenance 
of a Latin — with an admixture — 
and though, in outline certainly pos- 
sessing the refinement of Castilian 
progenitors, yet the strain of another 
and darker blood was undeniable. For 
the thin, almost cadaverous, cheeks 
were sallow-hued, even yellowish with 
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the saffron tinge of -unmistakable 
mulatto origin. As the type goes it 
was a distinctly well-favored face ; or 
rather had been. Lips, nose and fore- 
head were delicately molded; and 
though chin and upper lip were hid- 
den by a short, jet-bladc, pointed 
beard and mimtache, yet it required 
no great discernment to be assured 
they were firm and of a piece -with the 
features -visible. The eyes beneath 
tlic fine-penciled brows were closed, 
but, however striking in hue and 
vital, would be sadly marred by the 
deep hollows in which they lay. Deep- 
graven lines ran between the brows 
and far up the forehead, while others 
scored and meshed the cheeks. Yet 
the flesh was firm and betrayed not 
the least sign of the falling away so 
inseparable from the passage of life’s 
“divide.” I had the impression of 
beholding one in whom the emotions 
had nm riot and, submerging the in- 
tellect, had attained entire dominance 
of the ego. Such faces are found not 
infrequently amid martyrs, bomb- 
throwers, and madhouses. 

Of course at the time I did not tab- 
ulate the.se matters, but that is the 
impression I retained and later item- 
ized. 

I heard a sound of tinkling cur- 
tain rings, and in a minute my com- 
panion was again at my side. 

“Will these do?” she asked, hold- 
ing out the long, flimsy things she had 
tom from their rods. 

“Right! Keep an eye on the brute 
while I fix him,” I admonished her 
as I rapidly twisted the fabric rope- 
wise. 

Quickly I had him bound hand and 
foot. As I secured the last knot there 
broke from my captive a choking 
groan and his eyes slowly opened. A 
pair of piercing black eyes stared 
blankly into mine. Suddenly a light 
of recognition and hate flashed into 
-them and his muscles heaved and 
strained as he strove to rise ; while I. 
snatching up a near-by chair, stood 
beside him ready to go the limit if 


necessary. But his utmost, efforts 
were unavailing and in a few seconds 
he appeared to realize that fact. His 
head craned forward, chin on chest. 
An animal snarl of rage and defiance 
broke from him as he glimpsed his 
bonds. 

“Well, you infernal beast!” I ex- 
claimed triumphantly. “For two pins 
I’d smash your skull in!” For the 
moment I was barely less animal than 
he ; I only knew that I wanted to kill 
this thing, tear it into rags with my 
bare hands. A scream pierced the 
room. 

“Look out! the flies!” screamed 
Alice, who had .stepped back a few 
paces as I spoke. 

In a flash I leapt across his body and 
whirled around — and by a fraction of a 
second escaped the onslaught of three 
tiny scarlet missiles, which undoubt- 
edly would have impinged upon my 
bare neck but for her warning ; I was 
still without a coat and clad only in 
my tennis flannels. 

They passed like ricocheting bullets, 
a mere flick of color. They had missed 
their mark, but such was the ferocity 
or lust for blood of these things that 
in the same imstant they discovered 
another. Like a dropping stone they 
shot do-wnward — ^but for their vivid 
hue I do not think their descent would 
have been -risible — ^and lit on our cap- 
tive’s cheek. 

A frightful scream broke from the 
prone man. With an exclamation of 
horror — in which concern for the 
stricken had no share — I stooped and 
with a slashing blow of my open hand 
crushed twm to a red smear on his 
cheek; the third evaded my blow and 
shot upward over my head. 

“Look out for yourself, Alice! One 
has escaped! Are the windows all 
closed?” I cried, though I never re- 
moved my eyes from the last victim. 

This was terrible; for if he became 
unconscious before I had time for a 
few words, then I knew my last hope 
Had gone with him, the hope that had 
spurred me to this attack even more 
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strongly than the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation, I must not waste a second 
— and I realized that indeed the time 
was short. 

“You’re bitten,’’ said I coolly, 
though heaven only knew what the 
restraint cost me. 

The sound of my voice seemed to 
awaken him from the trancelike mute 
terror that had fallen on him. 

“They’ve bitten me! They’ve bit- 
ten me!’’ he screamed, and in his 
voice lay abject despair, and a queer 
little thread of iner^ulity woven into 
it. 

“Damn’ good job, too!’’ said I 
with apparent indifference. “Now 
you’ll have a taste of your own devil- 
ish medicine. I don’t suppose you’ll 
suffer any worse pangs ihan the others 
did,’’ I added sneeringly. 

It was a difficult role I had to sus- 
tain. I desired above all things to 
drive home the impression that I was 
as implacably callous as he himself; 
and as I spoke I was tom with anxi- 
ety and dread lest all too soon his 
pangs might inhibit coherent utter- 
ance. 

“Quick! quick! the serum!’’ he 
screamed, and with horror I perceived 
the muscles of his face contract with 
the first twinge of the approaching 
torment. 

“Look here, listen!’’ I had stooped 
and my lips were close to his ear. ‘ ‘ If 
you don’t wish to wake up in the hell 
waiting for you, don’t waste a second. 
If you really have an antidote, tell 
me where it is and how used. If it 
succeeds with the others, then I prom- 
ise — I swear — I ’ll do my best for you. 
Choose ! in a minute it will be too late 
— ^and the fires of hell will be the 
brighter.’’ 

I broke into a malicious laugh as 
I ceased. I was attempting to play 
on his superstition. Likely enough in 
his thwarted outlook he would have 
denied contemptuously the existence 
of heaven or hell, but he was a Latin 
with the added pressure of a darke*- 


strain. Undoubtedly he was a mad- 
man, but he also possessed the embers 
of an intellect that once must have 
flamed with a singular brilliance and 
power; for in spite of his growing 
pangs he could yet concentrate and 
utilize his mental processes. 

At once his frenzy vanished and his 
eyes grew hard and cool as he stared 
into mine with a shrewd, piercing 
penetration, as though weighing my 
words and character. For maybe five 
seconds we held silence ; then with the 
beads of agony starting from his fore- 
head he gasp^ out hoarsely, yet dis- 
tinctly: “You win — I desire to live! 
The serum — inside vest — glass tube — 
each line dose — twice water. Syringe 
— inject deep — under left arm. Quick ! 
curse you! Oh, my God!’’ 

With the invocation his voice rose 
to a scream as a more violent par- 
oxysm seized him and the contracting 
muscles straining against their bonds 
raised his body in a rigid arch from 
the floor, while a cream of white froth 
appeared between the thin, parted 
lips, from which there now broke 
forth a horrible choking moaning. 
But I had neither time nor inclina- 
tion for the least endeavor to mitigate 
his sufferings. 

My fingers tore at his coat and 
wrenched it open, tearing off buttons 
and ripping the fabric in my haste; 
the light gray suit beneath I treated 
with like scant ceremony and in a 
trice had laid back the vest, exposing 
an inner pocket protected by a but- 
toned flap. Tearing it open I extract- 
ed its contents — a small leather case 
similar to a three-cigar holder but 
somewhat thicker and a trifle 
shorter. The top fastened with an 
ordinary spring catch, and on pres- 
sure it flew back. Snugly fitting in- 
side lay two small objects — a glass- 
stoppered phial and a hypodermic 
needle. Carefully withdrawing the 
former I .saw that it was graduated by 
six slight scratches; its contents ap- 
l)eared to consist of a deep orange- 
hued powder. 
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H ere was the antidote! was it pos- 
sible that this little phial held 
within it three lives — the fourth I 
thoujjht not once of. I dared not be- 
lieve it ! Yet aprain I heai’d the scream, 
“The serum! Quick!” and hope leapt 
within me. 

I started to my feet. At any rate 
it held a chance. I possessed not the 
slightest knowledge of medicine, and 
his instructions filled me with appre- 
hension. It seemed a frightful thing 
thus to tamper with a human being — 
especially a woman — to pierce the 
tender flesh so harshly and introduce 
a compound of which I kncAv not a 
single ingredient. But it had to be 
done. 

I saw that Alice was standing be- 
side me. To my .shame, for the first 
time, I had forgotten her existence. 
I can only plead the intense thought 
and emotion of those terrible mo- 
ments. 

“It is awful!” .she whispered in 
trembling tones. 

I followed her gaze. It was indeed 
awful! The prone figure was inde- 
scribably horrible. No sound issued 
from his pallid lips now — lips that 
had fallen apart in ghastly twisted 
ridges painted by the drying scum 
now a sickly yellow hue. The black 
protruding eyes were set in a glassy, 
unseeing stare deep in the cavernous 
hollows. Ghastly blotches, puffed and 
ocher-tinted, had arisen on his sallow 
cheeks and presented the appearance 
of some malignant internal growth 
thrusting forth its tentacles. His 
chest rose and fell in sudden convul- 
sions, with long intervals between the 
spasms. It was obvious he was pass- 
ing into the final coma — at least so 
he had affirmed, and I prayed it 
might be so — apparently a character- 
istic result of this virulent poison. 

Though I had not a single grain of 
pity, yet I was horror-stricken, and 
for a moment was incapable of move- 
ment. Abruptly the end came, the 
spasms ceased and he lay motionless 


as a log. For all the evidence I had 
to the contrary, life had passed. 

At once a ghastly fear gripped me : 
most certainly this man was dead; it 
was insanity to deem otherwise. This 
serum — antidote — could only be the 
baseless illusion of a diseased brain. 
Stimulated by desperation and this 
madman’s cool assurance I had 
grasped at a straw; I must be mad 
myself to have given a thought to such 
folly ! Yet again that scream returned 
to me. “The sernm! Quick!” and 
again I fell under the spell of his 
vital personality and unswerving 
surety of a safety to which he alone 
possessed the key. At once my course 
was clear. 

“I must try if!” I muttered des- 
perately. “Come, Alice! Mrs. Norris 
first ! ” I cried, turning on my heel to 
rush from the room. 

In a single boiind I had cleared the 
low flight of stairs, and only the fleet- 
ing pause of alighting checked me in 
time to avoid a collision with Miss 
Manners. 

“Mr. Haydon!” she exclaimed in a 
frightened, agitated voice. “What is 
the matter? What is the meaning of 
all this?” 

Her face was bloodless and her eyes 
frightened. Good heavens ! I had 
quite forgotten her existence since that 
human tiger had burst upon us. 

“The matter?” I repeated, think- 
ing hard as I spoke. I would have 
spared her this. But there was no 
way out of it — no time for expla- 
nation or inventing any plausible ex- 
cuse to get her back to her room — she 
mu.st take her share in this. 

“Sorry — can’t explain now — every 
second is precious — a terrible thing 
has happened — the Norrises and Trent 
are either dead or dying — follow me — 
and please do as I tell you,” I cried 
disjointedly, though in as matter-of- 
fact a voice as I could summon. But 
I was careful as I spoke to grope 
backward with my hand, and catching 
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the ridge of a panel gently swing the 
door inward. 

Immediately Alice, who had fol- 
lowed me and drawn a little aside, 
stepped forward and snapped the 
catch. The movement did not escape 
Miss Manners, who eyed the door with 
terror, even while the shock of my 
words rendered her incapable of 
speech. 

“Come!” I exclaimed. “Be brave; 
I need your aid.” And signing to 
Alice to assist her I strode quickly 
across the hall to where under the 
sweep of the great staircase lay the 
low window-seat with its pitiable bur- 
den. 

“My God! Dead!” I heard her 
gasp as Alice slipped her arm around 
her and brought her unresisting in 
my steps. 

As though we were the actors in 
some horrific nightmare, we pro- 
gressed across that hall. Ghastly dread 
gripped my soul, dread of what await- 
ed us, dread of what had to be done. 
With just such fear, I can imagine, 
must the condemned traverse the 
space from cell to gallows. 

BEACHED the Seat. The poor 
^ ^ lady lay exactly as we had left 
her, but the virulent poison had not 
then ceased its work. That stricken 
madman had presented frightful 
enough evidence of his sufferings and 
the potency of their source; but com- 
pared to what now met my eyes it was 
a mere nothing. I stood helpless and 
Tinable to snatch my gaze from the 
dreadful sight, and incapable of mov- 
ing a muscle. 

Prom behind me there came a low 
moan. It broke the spell, and I spim 
round — the dropping of a pin would, 
I think, have produced a like result — 
limp and senseless Miss Manners lay 
in Alice’s arms. 

“She fainted,” whispered Alice in 
a shaking voice. 

“Better so!” I muttered dully. 
“Alice — I daren’t do it!” I added 
hoarsely. 


For a moment our eyes met and 
held each other; in hers there came a 
light of intense relief; a mere flash 
and it was gone. 

“You must!” she whispered. 
“Wait — she must lie here for the 
present.” And gently she eased her 
burden to the floor and with a handy 
ottoman pillowed the shapely head. 
Then quickly she stepped to my side 
and laid her white, strong fingers on 
my arm. “You must ! ’ ’ she repeated. 
“It’s the only chance — see, I will aid 
you. I heard the directions — it won’t 
take a minute, and it’s so simple!” 
she pleaded softly; yet her voice con- 
veyed to me the urge and strength of 
the great spirit that lay within her; 
it seemed to draw my shuddering 
spirit from the octopus of black hor- 
ror, away from the dark caverns of 
its lair and into the light of resus- 
citated sanity. 

Dumbly I watched her step to the 
seat and quietly set about her task. 
Displacing no trace of aversion or 
even hesitation, she deftly removed, or 
slipped downward, the upper gar- 
ments of her mistress. In a moment 
all was ready. 

“Now!” she said simply. 

“Water — Alice, water!” I mut- 
tered wretchedly. 

“Yes? Ah! I forgot. There is some 
upstairs — in one minute!” she re- 
plied at once, at the same time slip- 
ping some removed garment over the 
exposed awful flesh. “Please see if 
Miss Manners is recovering,” she re- 
quested quietly. I heard her rapid 
steps on the stairs above and turned 
to my charge. 

Miserably I turned to the senseless 
woman. There was little I could do. 
I caught hold of her limp arms and 
commenced the slow regular move- 
ments so commonly used in restoring 
the apparently drowned. The occu- 
pation distracted my attention — as no 
doubt Alice had intended — from the, 
to me, appalling fact that I was alone, 
or rather a thousand times worse than 
alone. I do not think I could have 
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made a half-dozen complete motions 
— though it seemed an eon had passed 
— -when again I heard racing feet 
above me and in a second their owmer 
turned the comer. She had bimight 
a small glass carafe, also a couple of 
large bath towels. And somehow, 
whether due to these conunonplace 
additions or not I can not say, her 
presence conveyed to me a subtle af- 
firmation of quiet efficiency that did 
much to restore my confidence and 
neiwe. 

“All right, Alice!” said I reassur- 
inglj', for I could not but be conscious 
of the sharp, questioning glance. “I 
won’t fail now.” 

“Fail! You’ve done it all so far. 
If they live they OAve their lives to 
you. ’ ’ 

‘ ‘ Thank you, Alice, though Avithout 
you I should have been helpless,” I 
replied humbly. 

She made no response, but at once 
turned to the terrible seat. I dared 
not Avatch, so set about my prepa- 
rations ; measuring the prescribed dose 
into the phial, then pouring in the 
Avater, for Avhich I had no measure 
but most carefully gaged. Replacing 
the glass stopper I set the thing doAvn, 
and charging the hypodermic from 
the carafe saAv that its Avorking con- 
dition Avas perfect. Everything was 
ready; noAv my Avill had asserted it- 
self again 1 was eager to get to Avork 
Avithout delay, Avhatever might be the 
result. 

My bram Avas calm and firm, my 
hand Avas steady. Since the return of 
Alice a remarkable change had come 
over me; the acute neiwe tension I 
had experienced had vanished ; I felt 
equal to any duty or emergency. It 
was as though some run-doAvn in- 
ternal spring Avithin me had been re- 
wound and for the tenn of that 
vdnding the mechanism of nature 
Avould pi’oceed smoothly. 

“All 1‘eady, Mi*. Ilaydon,” said 
Alice gently. 

I turned and stepped to the left 


side of the still figure ; Alice stood im- 
mediately behind the once lovely head. 

I can not endure eA*en to think of 
the sight that met my eyes ; I have no 
wish by one word to recall the hor- 
ror of it. Sufficient that the tender 
exquisite body had been invaded by 
the ghastly disfigurement tliat, spew- 
ing its abomination over the coun- 
tenance, had so shattered my nerve. 
Not once did I bestow a single glance 
on my companion; I dared not risk 
a glimpse of anything that Avould in 
any Avay associate me with the living, 
or remind me of the common bond of 
humanity connating me Avdth this 
aAvful thing. 

“Lift the left ann leA*el with the 
shoulder, please.” I heard the Avords 
and kneAv that I had spoken, but the 
voice Avas quite unknoAvn to me. 

As in a nightmare I Avatched the 
ai*m sloAvly rise to the position I had 
indicated. Mutely I held out the phial, 
and a hand from nowhere gripped it ; 
rapidly I inserted the nose of the 
syringe and filled it ; then, refixing 
the needle, I stooped. . . . 

Thank God it was finished ! 

I dared not think, I dared not hope. 
Only was I conscious of an eteniity, 
an agony of suspense. My horizon, 
my .Avffiole AA*orld was bounded by a 
little circle of puffed flesh, in the cen- 
ter of which I still to the Mlt held the 
slender steel cylinder. I had not the 
slightest idea of the period that must 
elapse before any indication of return- 
ing life might be expected to become 
apparent — if ever. A great weariness 
had come upon me ; all I wanted was 
rest. I felt vaguely annoyed by the 
loud tick of the hall clock; it seemed 
such an inadequate method of span- 
ning emotion. 

Ah! Avhat Avas that? 

Hardly breathing, I stared at the 
thin thread of delicate pink that, 
radiating from the needle puncture, 
had sprung suddenly into existence. 
No more than a thread as fine as silk, 
as delicate in hue as the area it in- 
vaded Avas foul, it was living! It 
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lengthened with a motion quite per- 
ceptible, and as it w'ent, it broadened 
rapidly. Longer and longer, wider 
and wider it blossomed, for I had 
the impression of gazing at the 
growth of a flower concentrated into 
seconds. Now' another similar thread 
had arisen from the same center, and 
at a diverging course invaded ad- 
jacent territory. As it ran, out burst 
still another, then another. Then 
from all sides there sprang innumer- 
able radiating lines of this invading 
color. Fai’ther and farther out they 
pushed, lengthening and broadening 
as they went until in a moment 
around their common center they 
had joined and formed a disk, ever 
extending, of pinky hue. So rapidly 
soon did they coalesce that shortly 
my palm would not have covered the 
span of their joint invasion. 

I did not grasp immediately the 
natiu’e, the significance of their love- 
liness. I could only w'atch in amaze- 
ment and suspense, so startling was 
the abrupt transformation of the 
ghastly territory they subdued. 

Then in a flash it came to me and 
I knew, knew^ I was gazing at warm 
glowing flesh resurrected from the 
grip of death! 

“Is it whispered Alice in a 

shaking voice charged with such 
emotion that she could not complete 
the sentence. 

For the first time since her return 
from her errand I raised my head 
and met her eyes. In them lay an 
agony of appeal and doubt. Like a 
physical blow there came to me the 
realization of what this noble girl 
had suffered, how heroically she had 
ovei’come her emotion and fear and 
sustained me in our frightful ex- 
perience; yet in spite of the brave 
mastery of self and her supreme 
courage she was woman, just a wom- 
an, the helpmate and joy of man. In 
that second the future was bom. 

“I believe — I am sure life is quick- 
ening!” I cried triumphantly, and 


my words were halting and stum- 
bling w'ith emotion. 

1^0 NEED to recount in detail the toil 
^ of the hours. In ten minutes res- 
piration had been established ; in 
less than thirty it was normal and 
the patient conscious, though w’eak 
and somew'hat dazed ; slight traces of 
the ghastly disfigurement still re- 
mained, but in a few' hours these, too, 
had vanished. 

So in each ease the antidote justi- 
fied the vaunting surety of the bril- 
liant, thw'arted brain that had com- 
pounded it. But of all our patients, 
strange to say, the author of our mis- 
ery, the human tiger who had so 
nearly accomplished his fiendish ob- 
ject — his was the ease that we labored 
longest over; in fact not until, as a 
last resource, I had administered a 
second injection did he show the 
faintest signs of returning animation. 
And though w-e labored conseientious- 
I 5 ' — to this effect I had passed my 
word — ^j'et under that roof he never 
regained consciousness but lay in a 
condition of stupor until the follow- 
ing day, when in the prison hospital 
he suddenly broke silence with a 
frightful screaming interspersed with 
incoherent leavings. It needed but a 
single shrew'd glance from the medical 
man in chai'ge, and shortly he became 
an inmate of the ward resemed for 
dangerous maniacs in the county asy- 
lum. Regarding his antecedents but 
little has come to light. His ravings 
have established the fact that he is a 
native of the Philippines, has received 
a first-class education, and is probably 
a member of one of the aristocratic 
families w'ho, spite of native admix- 
ture, were more Spanish in senti- 
ment than in complexion. 

One can only surmise that his may 
have been one of those intractable 
families who, vainly opposing our 
kindly nde after 1898, had for treach- 
ery and cold-blooded assassination 
been very justly deprived of their 
wealth and estates. Norris’ father 
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had participated in that campaign ; in 
fact he was for a period in. control of 
operations over a considerable area. 
Possibly he may have been the imme- 
diate instrument of their punishment, 
or in some way been prominently 
identified with it. That such punish- 
ment was well merited would be to the 
sufferers a mere insignificant detail. 

The two facts are suggestive ; there 
lies indeed a vast gap between, which 
likely may never be bridged, but the 
correlation is at present the only solu- 
tion to what otherwise is inexplicable. 

As for the unique agents, those 
devilish little specks of winged death, 
no more was ever seen or heard of 
them. Either we accounted for them 
all — Alice had killed the last of the 
three that had so nearly got me — or 
they had perislied in the chill nights 


that immediately succeeded their ad- 
vent. Whether their virulence, left 
to run its course, would have effected 
a fatal termination is of course en- 
tirely a matter of conjecture. An 
examination of the blood of the suf- 
ferers has indeed been made by ex- 
perts, but beyond the fact that the 
corpuscles exhibited slight structural 
changes in isolated groups and un- 
usual cohesive tendencies for a few 
days after the attack, there were no 
data obtained of any recognizable 
compound that would account for the 
terrible effects resulting. 

Trent and I still frequently visit 
the Norrises, and yet another is al- 
ways of our little party ; and if I was 
of a jealous disposition I might be ex- 
cused, for they aU make such a fuss 
over my wife Alice. 


Lilith in the Red 

Land 

By HARVEY W. FLINK 

Great Ashatar is silent as the stars : 

The dragon and the cormorant possess 
The streets that end in desert emptiness ; 

And all its men have perished in glad wars. 

In silver clouds vast herds of unicorns 
Descend upon the city in the night ; 

They battle with the savage bulls, and fight 
(Until the blood drips from their pointed horns. 

A serpent, writhing in the sickly light, 

(Uncoils its length above the scarlet flood ; 

And staring at the wounded bulls in flight 
It laps with avid lips their ravished blood ; 

A mottled serpent with a woman ’s face, 

The first and last of all its loathly race. 


TNt A^tOR/ of TUZUAi 

THU/lt 



“Kull!” The yell split the silence into 
a million vibratory fragments. 


“A wild, weird clime that lieth sublime 
Out of Space, out of Time.” 

— Poe. 

T here comes, even to kings, 
the time of great weariness. 
Then the gold of the throne 
is brass, the silk of the palace be- 
comes drab. The gems in the diadem 
and upon the fingers of the women 
sparkle drearily like the ice of the 
white seas; the speech of men is as 
the empty rattle of a jester’s bell 
and the feel comes of things unreal ; 
even the sun is copper in the sky 
and the breath of the green ocean is 
no longer fresh. 

KuH sat upon the throne of Valu- 
sia and the hour of weariness was 
upon him. They moved before him 
in an endless, meaningleas pano- 


rama, men, women, priests, events 
and shadows of events; things seen 
and things to be attained. But like 
shadows they came and went, leav- 
ing no trace upon his consciousness, 
save tkat of a great mental fatigue. 
Yet Kull was not tired. There was 
a longing in him for things beyond 
himself and beyond the Valusian 
court. An unrest stirred in him and 
strange, luminous dreams roamed 
his soul. At his bidding there came 
to him Brule the Spear-slayer, war- 
rior of Pietlau^. from the islands 
beyond the West. 

“Lord king, you are tired of the 
life of the court. Come with me upon 
my galley and let us roam the tides 
for a space.” 

“Nay.” Kull rested his chin 
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moodily upon his mighty hand. “I 
am weary beyond all these things. 
The cities hold no lure for me — and 
the borders are quiet. I hear no 
more the sea-songs I heard when I 
lay as a boy on the booming crags 
of Atlantis, and the night was alive 
with blazing stars. No more do the 
green woodlands beckon ,me as of 
old. There is a strangeness upon me 
and a longing beyond life’s long- 
ings. Go ! ” 

Brule went forth in a doubtful 
mood, leaving the king brooding 
upon his throne. Then to Kull stole 
a girl of the court and whispered : 

“Great king, seek Tuzun Thune, 
the wizard. The secrets of life and 
death are his, and the stars in the 
sky and the lands beneath the seas.” 

Kull looked at the girl. Fine gold 
was her hair and her violet eyes were 
slanted strangely; she was beauti- 
ful, buf her beauty meant little to 
Kull. 

“Tuzun Thune,” he repeated. 
“Who is he?” 

“A wizard of the Elder Race. He 
lives here, in Valusia, by the Lake 
of Visions in the House of a Thou- 
sand Mirrors. All things are known 
to him, lord king; he speaks with 
the dead and holds converse with 
the demons of the Lost Lands.” 

Kull arose. 

“I will seek out this mummer; but 
no word of my going, do you hear?” 

“I am your slave, my lord.” And 
she sank to her knees meekly, but 
the smile of her scarlet mouth was 
cunning behind Kull’s back and the 
gleam of her narrow eyes was crafty. 

K ull came to the house of Tuzun 
Thune, beside the Lake of Vi- 
sions. Wide and blue stretched the 
w^ers of the lake and many a fine 
palace rose upon its banks; many 
swan-winged pleasure boats drifted 
lazily upon its hazy surface and ever- 
more there came the sound of soft 
music. 

Tall and spacious, but unpreten- 


tious, rose the House of a Thousand 
Mirrors. The great doors stood open 
and Kull ascended the broad stair 
and entered, unannounced. There in 
a great chamber, whose walls were 
of mirrors, he came upon Tuzun 
Thune, the wizard. The man was 
ancient as the hills of Zalgara; like 
wrinlded leather was his skin, but 
his cold gray eyes were like sparks 
of sword steel. 

“Kull of Valusia, my house is 
yours,” said he, bowing with old- 
time courtliness and motioning Kull 
to a throne-like chair. 

“You are a wizard, I have heard,” 
said Kull bluntly, resting his chin 
upon his hand and fixing his somber 
eyes upon the man’s face. “Can you 
do wonders?” 

The wizard stretched forth his 
hand; his fingers opened and closed 
like a bird’s claws. 

“Is that not a wonder — that this 
blind flesh obeys the thoughts of my 
mind? I walk, I breathe, I speak — 
are they all not wonders?” 

Kull meditated awhile, then spoke. 
“Can you summon up demons?” 

“Aye. I can summon up a demon 
more savage than any in ghostland 
— by smiting you m the face.” 

Kull started, then nodded. “But 
the dead, can you talk to the dead?” 

“I talk with the dead always — as 
I am talking now. Death begins with 
birth and each man begins to ,die 
when he is born; even now you are 
dead, King Kull, because you were 
born.” 

“But you, you are older than men 
become; do wizards never die?” 

“Men die when their time comes. 
No later, no sooner. Mine has not 
come.” 

Kull turned these answers over in 
his mind. 

“Then it would seem that the 
greatest wizard of Valusia is no 
more than an ordinary man, and I 
have been duped in coming here.” 

Tuzun Thune shook his head. 
“Men are but men, and the greatest 
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men are they who soonest learn the 
simpler things. Nay, look into my 
mirrors, Kull.” 

The ceiling was a great many mir- 
rors, and the walls were mirrors, per- 
fectly jointed, yet many mirrors of 
many sizes and shapes. 

“Mkrors are the world, Kull,” 
droned the wizard. “Gaze into my 
mirrors and be wise. ’ ’ 

Kull chose one at random and 
looked into it intently. The mirrors 
upon the opposite wall were re- 
flected there, reflecting others, so 
that he seemed to be gazing down a 
long, luminous corridor, formed by 
mirror behind mirror ; and far down 
this corridor moved a tiny figure. 
Kull looked long ere he saw that the 
figure was the reflection of himself. 
He gazed and a queer feeling of 
pettiness came over him; it seemed 
that that tiny figure was the true 
Kull, representing the real propor- 
tions of himself. So he moved away 
and stood before another. 

“Look closely, Kull. That is the 
mirror of the past,” he heard the 
wizard say. 

Gray fogs obscured the vision, 
great billows of mist, ever heaving 
and changing like the ghost of a 
great river; through these fogs Kull 
caught swift fleeting visions of hor- 
ror and sti’angeness;‘beasts and men 
moved there and shapes neither men 
nor beasts; great exotic blossoms 
glowed through the grayness; tall 
tropic trees towered high over reek- 
ing swamps, where reptilian mon- 
sters wallowed and bellowed ; the sky 
was ghastly with flying dragons 
and the restless seas rocked and 
roared and beat endlessly along the 
muddy beaches. Man was not, yet 
man was the dream of the gods and 
strange were the nightmare forms 
that glided through the noisome 
jungles. Battle and onslaught were 
there, and frightful love. Death was 
there, for Life and Death go hand 
in hand. Across the slimy beaches 
of the world sounded the bellowing 


of the monsters, and incredible 
shapes loomed through the steaming 
curtain of the incessant rain. 

“This is of the future.” 

Kull looked in sUenee. 

“See you — ^what?” 

“A strange world,” said Kull 
heavily. “The Seven Empires are 
crumbled to dust and are forgotten. 
The restless green waves roar for 
many a fathom above the eternal 
hills of Atlantis; the mountains of 
Lemuria of the West are the islands 
of an unknown sea. Strange savages 
roam the elder lands and new lands 
flung strangely from the deeps, de- 
filing the elder shrines. Valusia is 
vanished and all the nations of to- 
day; they of tomorrow are stran- 
gers. They know us not.” 

“Time strides onward,” said Tu- 
zun Thune calmly. “We live today; 
what care we for tomorrow — or 
yesterday? The Wheel turns and 
nations rise and fall ; the world 
changes, and times return to sav- 
agery to rise again through the long 
ages. Ere Atlantis was, Valusia was, 
and ere Valusia was, the Elder Na- 
tions were. Aye, we, too, trampled 
the shoulders of lost tribes in our 
advance. You, who have come from 
the green sea hills of Atlantis to 
seize the ancient crown of Valusia^ 
you think my tribe is old, we who 
held these lands ere the Valusians 
came out of the East, in the days 
before there were men in the sea 
lands. But men were here when the 
Elder Tribes rode out of the waste 
lands, and men before men, tribe 
before tribe. The nations pass and 
ai'e forgotten, for that is the destiny 
of man.” 

“Yes,” said Kull. “Yet is it not a 
pity that the beauty and glory of men 
should fade like smoke on a summer 
sea?” 

“For what reason, since that is 
their destiny? I brood not over the 
lost glories of my race, nor do I 
labor for races to come. Live now, 
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Kull, live now. The dead are dead; 
the unborn are not. AVhat matters 
men’s forgetfulness of you when you 
have forgotten youx’self in the silent 
worlds of death? Gaze in my mir- 
rors and be wise.” 

Kull chose another mirror and 
gazed into it. 

“That is the mirror of the deepest 
magic; what see ye, Kull?” 

“Naught but myself.” 

“Look closely, Kull; is it in truth 
you?” 

Kull stared into the great mirror, 
and the image that was his reflection 
returned his gaze. 

“I come before this mirror,” 
mused Kull, chin on fist, “and I 
bx’ing this man to life. This is be- 
yoxid my ixndex’staxiding, since first 
I saw him in the still waters of the 
lakes of Atlaxitis, till I saw him again 
in the gold-rimmed mirrors of 
Valusia. He is I, a shadow of my- 
self, part of myself — I can bring him 
into being or slay him at my will; 
yet” — he halted, strange thoughts 
whispering thx’ough the vast dim re- 
cesses of his mind like shadowy bats 
flying through a great cavern — “yet 
where is he whexi I stand xiot in front 
of a mirror? May it be in man’s 
power thus lightly to form and de- 
stroy a shadow of life and exist- 
exice? How do I know that when I 
step back from the mirror he van- 
ishes into the void of Naught? 

“Nay, by Valka, am I the man or 
is he? Which of us is the ghost of 
the other? Mayhap these mixTors are 
but windows through which we look 
into another world. Does he thixxk 
the same of me? Am I no moi*e than 
a shadow, a reflection of himself — 
to him, as he to me? And if I am 
the ghost, what soxrt of a world lives 
upon the other side of this mirror? 
What armies ride thex-e and what 
kings rule ? This world is all I know. 
Kixowing naught of any other, how 
can I judge ? Surely there are green 
hiUs there and booming seas and 


wide plains whei’e men i*ide to bat- 
tle. Tell me, wizax'd who are wiser 
than most mexx, tell me, are thei’e 
worlds beyond our worlds?” 

“A maxi has eyes, let him see,” an- 
swered the wizard. “Who would see 
must first believe.” 

T he houi’s drifted by and Kull 
still sat before the mix*roi^ of 
Tuzun Thune, gazing ixito that which 
depicted hixnself. Sometimes it 
seemed that he gazed upon hard 
shallowness; at other times gigaxitic 
depths seemed to loom befoi’e him. 
Like the surface of the sea was the 
mirror of Tuzun Thune; hard as the 
sea in the sun’s slanting beams, in 
the darkxiess of the stars, whexi no 
eye can pierce her deeps; vast and 
mystic as the sea when the sun 
smites her in such way that the 
watcher’s breath is caught at the 
glimpse of tremendous abysses. So 
was the mirror in which Kull gazed. 

At last the king rose with a sigh 
and took his departure still wonder- 
ing. And Kull came again to the 
House of a Thousand Mirrors; day 
after day he came and sat for hours 
before the mirror. The eyes looked 
out at him, identical with his, yet 
Kull seemed to sense a difference — 
a reality that was not of him. Hour 
upon hour he would stare with 
strange intensity into the miiror; 
hour after hour the image gave back 
his gaze. 

The business of the palace and of 
the council went neglected. The peo- 
ple murmured; Kull’s stallion 
stamped restlessly in his stable and 
Kull’s warriors diced and argued 
aimlessly with one another. Kull 
heeded not. At times he seemed on 
the point of discovering some vast, 
unthinkable secret. He xxo longer 
thought of the image in the mirror 
as a shadow of himself; the thing, 
to him, was an exitity, similar in 
outer appearance, yet basically as 
far from Kull himself as the poles 
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are far apart. The image, it seemed 
to Kull, had an individuality apart 
from Kull ’s ; he was no more depend- 
ent on Kull than Kull was dependent 
on him. And day by day Kull 
doubted in which world he really 
lived ; was he the shadow, summoned 
at will by the other? Did he instead 
of the other live in a world of de- 
lusion, the shadow of the real world? 

Kull beg'an to wish that he might 
enter the personality beyond the 
mirror for a space, to see what 
might be seen ; yet should he manage 
to go beyond that door could he ever 
return? Would he find a world 
identical with the one in which he 
moved? A world, of which his was 
but a ghostly rcfiection? Which was 
reality and which illusion? 

At times Kull halted to wonder 
how such thoughts and dreams had 
come to enter his mind and at times 
he wondered if they came of his 
own volition or — here his thoughts 
would become mazed. His medita- 
tions were his own; no man ruled 
his thoughts and he would summon 
them at his pleasure; yet coiild he? 
Were they not as bats, coming and 
going, not at his pleasure but at the 
bidding or ruling of — of whom ? The 
gods? The Women who wove the 
webs of Fate? Kull could come to 
no conclusion, for at each mental 
step he became more and more be- 
wildered in a hazy gray fog of il- 
lusory assertions apd refutations. 
This much he knew : that strange 
visions entered his mind, like bats 
flying unbidden from the whispering 
void of non-exi,stenee ; never had he 
thought these thoughts, but now 
they ruled his mind, sleeping and 
waking, so that he seemed to walk 
in a daze at times; and his sleep 
was fraught with strange, monstrous 
dreams. 

“Tell me, wizard,” he said, sitting 
before the mirror, eyes fixed in- 
tently upon his image, “how can I 
pass yon door? For of a truth, I am 


not sure that that is the real world 
and this the shadow; at least, that 
which I see must exist in some 
form.” 

“See and believe,” droned the 
wizard. “Man must believe to ac- 
complish. Form is shadow, sub- 
stance is illusion, materiality is 
dream; man is because he believes 
he is; what is man but a dream of 
the gods? Yet man can be that 
which he wishes to be; form and 
substance, they are but shadows. 
The mind, the ego, the essence of the 
god-dream — that is real, that is im- 
mortal. See and believe, if you 
would accomplish, Kull.” 

The king did not fully under- 
stand ; he never fully understood the 
enigmatical utterances of the wizard, 
yet they struck somewhere in his 
being a dim responsive chord. So 
day after day ho sat before the mir- 
rors of Tuzun Thune. Ever the wizard 
lurked behind him like a shadow. 

'"T^HEN came a day when Kull 
seemed to catch glimpses of 
strange lands; there flitted across 
his consciousness dim thoughts and 
recognitions. Day by day he had 
seemed to lose touch with the world ; 
all things had seemed each succeed- 
ing day more ghostly and unreal; 
only the man in the mirror seemed 
like reality. Now Kull seemed to be 
close to the doors of some mightier 
worlds; giant vistas gleamed fleet- 
ingly ; the fogs of unreality thinned ; 
“form is shadow, substance is il- 
lusion; they are but shadows” 
sounded as if from some far coun- 
try of his consciousness. He remem- 
bered the wizard’s words and it 
seemed to him that now he almost 
understood — form and substance, 
could not he change himself at will, 
if he knew the master key that 
opened this door? What worlds 
within what worlds awaited the bold 
explorer ? 

The man in the mirror seemed 
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smiling at him — closer, closer — a fog 
enwrapped all and the reflection 
dimmed suddenly — Kull knew a 
Sensation of fading, of change, of 
merging 

“Kull!” the yell split the silence 
into a million vibratory fragments! 

Mountains crashed and worlds tot- 
tered as Kull, hurled back by that 
frantic shout, made a superhuman 
effort, how or why he did not know. 

A crash, and Kull stood in the 
room of Tuzun Thune before a shat- 
tered mirror, mazed and half blind 
with bewilderment. There before 
him lay the body of Tuzun Thune, 
whose time had come at last, and 
above him stood Brule the Spear- 
slayer, sword dripping red and eyes 
wide with a kind of horror. 

“Valka!” swore the warrior. 
“Kull, it was time I came!” 

“Aye, yet what happened?” The 
king groped for words. 

“Ask this traitress,” answered 
the Spear-slayer, indicating a girl 
who crouched in terror before the 
king; Kull saw that it was she who 
first sent him to Tuzun Thune. “As 
I came in I saw you fading into yon 
mirror as smoke fades into the sky, 
by Valka ! Had I not seen I would 
not have believed — ^you had almost 
vanished when my shout brought 
you back.” 

“Aye,” muttered KuU, “I had 
almost gone beyond the door that 
time.” 

“This fiend wrought most craft- 
ily,” said Brule, “Kull, do you not 
now see how he spun and flung over 
you a web of magic? Kaanuub of 
Blaal plotted with this wizard to do 
away with you, and this wench, a 
^1 of Elder Race, put the thought 
in your mind so that you would 
come here. Kananu of the council 
learned of the plot today; I know 
not what you saw in that mirror, but 
with it Tuzun Thune enthralled your 
soul and almost by his witchery he 
changed your body to mist ” 


“Aye.” Kull was still mazed. 
“But being a wizard, having knowl- 
edge of all the ages and despising 
gold, glory and position, what could 
Kaanuub offer Tuzun Thune that 
would make of him a foul traitor?” 

“Gold, power and position,” 
grunted Brule. “The sooner you 
learn that men are men whether 
wizard, king or thrall, the better you 
will rule, KuU, Now what of her?” 

“Naught, Brule,” as the girl 
whimpered and groveled at Kull’s 
feet. “She was but a tool. Rise, 
child, and go your ways ; none shall 
harm you.” 

Alone with Bnale, Kull looked for 
the last time on the mirrors of 
Tuzun Thune. 

“Mayhap he plotted and conjured, 
Brule; nay, I doubt you not, yet — 
was it his witchery that was chang- 
ing me to thin mist, or had I stum- 
bled on a secret? Had you not 
brought me back, had I faded in dis- 
solution or had I found worlds be- 
yond this?” 

Brule stole a glance at the mir- 
rors, and twitched his shoulders as 
if he shuddered. “Aye. Tuzun 
Thune stored the wisdom of aU the 
hells here. Let us begone, KuU, ere 
they bewitch me, too.” 

“Let us go, then,” answered KuU, 
and side by side they went forth,' 
from the House of a Thousand Mir- 
rors — where, mayhap, are prisoned 
the souls of men. 

N one look now in the mirrors of 
Tuzun Thune. The pleasure 
boats shun the shore where stands 
the wizard’s house and no one goes 
in the house or to the room where 
Tuzun Thune ’s dried and withered 
carcass Ues before the mirrors of il- 
lusion. The place is shunned as a 
place accursed, and though it stands 
for a thousand years to come, no 
footsteps shall echo there. Yet Kull 
upon his throne meditates often 
upon the strange wisdom and untold 
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secrets hidden there and won- 
ders. . . . 

For there are worlds beyond 
worlds, as Kull knows, and whether 
the wizard bewitched him by words 


or by mesmerism, vistas did open to 
the king’s gaze beyond that strange 
door, and Kull is less sure of reality 
since he gazed into the mirrors of 
Tuzun Thune. 



I N THE streams of the United 
States are found lizard-like crea- 
tures — ^usually only a few inches 
in length, but in the rivers often 
reaching a foot or more — which are 
variously called water-dogs, hell-bend- 
ers, mud-puppies and other names; 
but naturalists call them salamanders. 
They are the modem types of those 
ancient fabulous lizards which could 
pass unhurt through fire. Some of 
the little salamanders found in our 
springs and caves are even spotted 
Just as those fireproof ones were. 

A Roman writer of nearly 2,000 
years ago said that the salamander’s 
body was “starred,” or spotted all 
over. “It is so intensely cold,” he 
goes on, “that it extinguishes fire by 
its contact, in the same way that ice 
does. It spits forth a milky matter 
from its mouth; and whatever part 
of the human body is touched with 
this, all hair falls off and the part 
assumes the appearance of leprosy.” 

The salamander was said to have 
no sex, either male or female, but was 
produced by some other animal. 
Writers differed as to what animal 
did this. A zoologist of only 200 years 
ago still believed in the myth, though 
in modified form. “One Part of its 
Skin,” said he, “is exceeding black 


and the other yellow ; both very bright 
and glittering, with a black Line all 
along the Back where those Spots are, 
out of which, as' some Writers say, 
a certain Liquor or Humour proceeds, 
which queneheth the Heat of Fire 
when it is in the same., These animals 
are bred in the Alps and some parts 
of Germany, in marshy, wet Places; 
and are said to be cold as Ice. . The 
vulgar Notion that a Salamander can 
live in and not be burnt by Fire is 
without any Foundation of Truth, 
for the Experiment has been tried, 
and the Salamander was consumed to 
Ashes. The Truth is, as long as the 
Humour before mentioned runs, the 
Fire can not hurt it; but when that 
Moisture is dried up, the Fire con- 
sumes the Salamander, and that in- 
stantly. The Bite of this Creature is 
very deadly and fatal. It is a saying 
in France that a Man bit by a Sala- 
mander should have as many Physi- 
cians to cure him as the Salamander 
has spots.” 

There seems also to have been an 
ancient belief in a Nature-spirit called 
salamander which lived in fire, even 
as three other Nature-spirits, the 
sylph lived in and represented the 
air, the undine the water, and the 
gnome the earth, respectively. 



The Story Thus Far 

A FLEET of serpent-people from a dyins universe 
wipe out the Interstellar Patrol, establish a base 
on the worlds in the Cancer cluster, and capture 
the space-ship sent out under command of Dur 
Nal to ask help from the Andromeda universe. 
While the serpent-people perfect their huge death- 
beam, with which they plan to wipe out all life 
from our universe, Dur Nal and his crew escape 
from the serpent-universe and speed out toward 
the Andromeda at millions of light-speeds, pursued 
by the serpent-fleet. 

10. Flight and Pursuit 

HROUGH the vibration- 
I wall!” I cried, as our ship 
.M. raced out at utmost speed. 
“Out of the serpent-universe — and 
we may yet get to the Andromeda 
universe in time!” 

The eyes of Jhul Din and Korus 
Kan were as aflame with excitement 
as my own, at that moment, and from 
beneath came the triumphant shouts 
of our followers. There remained of 
the latter hardly more than a bare 
score, I knew — few enough to handle 
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the great ship, but the control and 
operation of it were so simple that by 
standing alternate watches we could 
hold our course through space. Briefly 
I explained this to Korus Kan, he 
nodding assent, when from Jhul Din 
there came a cry that caused both of 
us to spin around toward him in swift 
alarm. The big Spican’s eyes were 
fixed upon the space-chart above, and 
as we turned he raised an arm toward 
it. 

“The five hundred serpent-ships!” 
he cried. “They’ve come out through 
the great wall too— they’re after us!” 

The blood in my veins seemed to 
chill with sudden renewal of our 
former tenseness and terror, as on the 
space-chart we saw, racing out after 
us from the dying universe, the five 
hundred-odd serpent-ships that had 
risen from the giant central world to 
pursue us, and that now, undeterred 
by the fate of the ten ships we had 
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lured to destruction, were speeding 
out into the great void after us. Mo- 
ments they had been delayed, appar- 
ently, by the confusion and chaos 
there in the opening between the 
space-forts, but though in those mo- 
ments we had flashed far ahead their 
close-massed ships came on after us at 
their topmost speed — a great pursuit 
that they were carrying out into the 
void between the universes! 

“They’ll pursue us to the bitter 
end!” I exclaimed, my eyes on the 
chart. “They’ll go to any length 
rather than let us get to the Androm- 
eda universe ! ’ ’ 

I wheeled about, my eyes seeking 
our speed-dials. Already we were 
traveling through the void at our own 
highest velocity, a full ten million 
light-speeds, but the shining mass of 
the Andromeda universe seemed in- 
finitely distant in the blackness ahead, 
with that swift, relentless pursuit be- 
hind us. A moment more and Jhul 
Din strode out of the pilot room down 
to the great, throbbing generators 
beneath, striving to gain from them a 
fraction more of speed. For now was 
beginning, we knew, the most bitter 
of all chases, a stem chase with vast 
abysses of space lying between us and 
the universe tliat was our goal, and 
with the five hundred flying craft of 
the serpent-creatures close behind. 

On — on — moment after moment, 
hour after dragging hour, our ship 
hummed through the awful void, 
flashing with each moment through 
countless millions of miles of the in- 
finity of blackness and emptiness that 
lay about us, with the half-thousand 
ships of the serpent-creatures coming 
grimly on behind. The far-flung, 
dim-glowing dying universe behind us 
glowed even dimmer, diminishing in 
extent, too, as we shot onwai*d, while 
before us the shining disk-mass of the 
Andromeda universe shone ever more 
brightly ; yet it was with a terrifying 
slowness that that disk largened as we 
flawed toward it. Tensely I stood 


with Korus Kan in the pilot room, 
gazing toward it, and even then could 
not but reflect upon what a strange 
spectacle it would all have presented 
to any observer who could have seen 
it: a spectacle of one mighty ship 
pursued by a half-thousand, as it 
raced through the void from one 
universe to another, manned by a 
score of dissimilar beings drawn from 
the stars of still a third universe, and 
carrying with them its fate. 

But it was with dark enough 
thoughts, as our ship flashed on for 
hour upon hour, that I myself con- 
templated the three universes that lay 
before and behind and beside us. Be- 
fore us the Andromeda universe was 
shining in ever-increasing size and 
brilliance with each hour that we 
raced toward it; but what, I won- 
dered,would we find in that universe 
even were we able to escape the swift 
and terrible pursuit behind? Was 
there any chance of finding in it, in 
the race that held sway over its suns 
and worlds, the help that could save 
our galaxy? Was it not possible that 
even were we able to reach it we 
would be treated by that race as 
merely other strangers and invaders 
from an alien xuiiverse? 

My eyes swung, too, toward the far 
little glow of light in the blackness to 
our left, a patch of misty light that 
seemed very tiny in the stupendous 
blackness and emptiness of space that 
lay aboi^t it. Yet my mind’s eye, 
leaping out across the terrific abysses 
that separated us from it, could see 
that little light-patch as it was, could 
make out the throngs of blazing stars 
that formed it — our galaxy, the giant 
suns and smaller stars and thronging, 
far-smnging worlds through which 
we had roamed with the ships of the 
Interstellar Patrol. And I could see 
it as it would be now, convulsed with 
panic fear, as from their great base 
of the Cancer chister the vanguard 
of the serpent-invaders spread terror 
and destruction out over the neigh- 
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boring smis, preparing the way for 
the mighty host of invadei’s that was 
to follow. 

But it was when I turned, glancing 
back to where the dying universe 
of the serpent-people glowed dim 
and ominous behind us, decreasing 
steadily in size as we flawed from it, 
that my mood was darkest. In that 
mighty mass of dead and dying suns, 
I knew, there on the giant world that 
turned between that central triplet of 
great, dying suns, the serpent-races 
were completing their plans, were 
preparing to launch themselves across 
the void toward my own universe. 
Already their vast fleet of tens of 
thousands of ships was all but com- 
plete, and soon would be completed, 
too, that gigantic death-beam pro- 
jector whose awful power no force 
could ever withstand. Our only chance 
of preventing the descent of that vast 
horde and their terrible weapon upon 
our galaxy Avas to reach the Androm- 
eda universe and procure there, 
somehow, the aid with which we 
might return and crush the serpent- 
people in their own dying universe. 
And had Ave a chance even to reach 
the Andromeda universe, Avith the 
half-thousand craft of our serpent- 
pursuer’s driving relentlessly on our 
track? 

I N THE hours that foUoAved, it was 
as though all else had ceased to 
exist, so centered were our minds 
upon that remoi’seless pursuit. On and 
on we flashed, our throbbing, beating 
generators flinging us through the 
void with their utmost poAver, but 
behind came the serpent-ships at 
their topmost speed, too, and though 
for forty-eight hours we had raced 
through space we had covered hardly 
a third of the distance to the Androm- 
eda Aoniverse. As I raised my eyes 
to the space-chart then, toward our 
single ship-dot and the swarm of dots 
behind it, a sharp, cold thrill ran 
through me. For now I saw that the 
gap of a few inches that separated us 


from them on the chart had lessened 
a little, the swarm drawing noticeably 
closer toward our single ship-dot. A 
moment I stared up at the chart in 
stunned silence; then, with realiza- 
tion, a cry broke from me. 

“The serpent-ships!” I cried. 
“They’re overtaking us!” 

My cry brought Jhul Din back up 
into the pilot room, and standing 
together with eyes riveted upon the 
space-chart we saw clearly that Avith 
every moment, slowly but steadily, 
the serjient-ships behind were draAv- 
ing nearer, though we were moving at 
our utmost speed. Our ship, battered 
and worn by its tremendous flight 
through the void from uniA’erse to 
universe, and by the space-fights it 
had come through, Avas a fraction 
slower than the new ships of our 
pursuers, and that fraction of differ- 
ence in speed, we saw, Avas bringing 
them closer upon us with each pass- 
ing minute. Yet there Avas a chance 
still, we knew, to gain the Androm- 
eda universe before they overtook us ; 
so still at utmost velocity Ave flashed 
on, toward the shining universe 
ahead. 

On— on — the hours that followed, 
while we drove through the awful 
void with the serpent-ships behind 
clo'sing slowly and inexorably in upon 
us, live in my memory only as a 
strange period of ceaseless, rushing 
flight, with our eyes ahvays upon the 
space-chart and upon the brilliant 
disk-mass of light ahead. Twice we 
flashed through the outskirts of great 
heat-regions glowing there in the 
void, and once past the edge of one 
of the deadly areas of radio-active 
vibrations, but ever after passing 
them our ship swung back toAvard the 
universe ahead. That universe, as we 
hummed on hour upon hour, was 
changing from a gloAving disk of light 
into a great mass of individual points 
of light, into a gigantic mass of stars 
that loomed in greater radiant splen- 
dor before us with each passing hour. 
Green and red and yellow and blue 
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suns we could glimpse among its 
thronging thousands, and others still 
white-hot with youth, shining with 
ever greater brilliance as we drove 
through the void toward them. 

Before us the great imiverse lay in 
aU its true gigantic glory, when we 
had covered two-thirds of the distance 
to it, but by that time our eyes were 
not upon it at all, but upon the space- 
chart and the black void behind us; 
since in the intervening hours the 
serpent-ships had crept ever closer 
tow'ard us, their swarm on the space- 
chart less than an inch behind our 
racing ship-dot. Even that little gap, 
in the hours that followed, was lessen- 
ing, closing, while we three in the 
pilot room w'atched it in tense silence. 
At last, with the blazing mass of suns 
of the Andromeda universe stretched 
across the heavens but a dozen hours 
ahead, ive saw that the serpent-swarm 
on the chart was all but touching our 
single ship-dot, saw that the end at 
last was at hand. 

“They’ll overhaul us in less than 
an hour!” exclaimed Jhul Din. 
“We’ll never even reach the Androm- 
eda universe!” 

To his outburst we made no answer, 
gazing in silence up at the big space- 
chart, •vv'atching doom creep upon us. 
The serpent-swarm had crept still 
farther upon us until its foremost 
dots seemed touching our own ship- 
dot, its foremost racing craft in reach 
of our own. Then, gazing through 
the rear distance-windows that pro- 
jected from the pilot room’s sides, the 
big Spican uttered a low exclamation, 
pointing mutely backward as we 
turned toward him. And as we gazed 
we saw, far behind us there in the 
lightless void, a swarm of close- 
massed light-points that steadily was 
largening, was drawing nearer toward 
us, toward our doom. For it was the 
end, I knew. We had escaped death 
in a hundred forms in the last days, 
but this we could not escape, for with 
the Andromeda universe still hours 
away omr chance of escape was gone. 


Dodge and turn as we might, they 
would comer us, would hem us in; 
and though we might destroy one or 
two of their half-thousand ships, by 
no miracle could we hope to escape 
the rest. For a moment a deathly 
silence held us as we stared back to- 
ward those nearing light-points, and 
then I whirled around to the order- 
tube. 

“Battle-positions — ^all of the crew 
to the ray-tubes!” I shouted, and as 
I turned back to the other two I cried 
to them, “We’ll let some of them 
feel our I’ays before they end us ! ” 

I heard Jhul Din shout his ap- 
proval, saw Korus Kan’s eyes burn- 
ing as he glanced back toward our 
pursuers, heard from beneath the 
ei’ies of our crew as they took up 
their positions at the ray-tubes, ready 
to smite a last blow at our enemies 
before they ovenvhelmed us. Behind 
us in the blackness the onrushing 
serpent-ships had grown from light- 
points to great dark oval shapes with 
white-lit pilot rooms at their noses, 
the score of great disk attraction- 
ships racing on among them. Ever 
closer they were leaping, and I knew 
that in a moment more those disk- 
ships would be near enough to grasp 
us, woiild glow with attractive force 
and hold us helpless while the death- 
beams of the fighting-ships swept us. 
But as we tensely waited for the end, 
still hashing on at our own full 
speed, there was a sharp cry from 
Korus Kan, and we wheeled toward 
him to find him regarding the pilot 
room’s walls with eyes suddenly 
alight with new hope. 

“It’s another radio-active vibration 
region!” he cried, pointing toward 
the walls and controls that were 
beginning to flicker out with the 
strange, fluorescent light we had al- 
ways dreaded. * ‘ If we plunge straight 
into it there’s a chance we can shake 
off the pursuit ! ’ ’ 

^ I caught my breath at the sugges- 
tion but in an instant saw that he 
was right, that though we might meet 
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death amid the disintegrating vibra- 
tions, we might perhaps escape and 
throw off our pursuers, from whom 
death was certain as things were. 

“It’s a chance!” I exclaimed. 
“Head straight into the radio-active 
region, Korus Kan!” 

He glanced swiftly at the instru- 
ments before him, swerved our racing 
ship a little to the right, and then 
walls and floor and mechanisms about 
us were glowing with ever-waxing 
misty light as we drove in toward the 
great region’s heart. I felt the same 
tingling force flooding through me 
that I had already once experienced, 
as our flying ship raced on, again 
swaying and spinning as it flashed 
through the mighty ether-currents 
whose meeting and collision formed 
the great region of vibrations about 
us, though outside was only the 
same blackness as before. With every 
moment, though, our ship, our mech- 
anisms, our own bodies, were glowing 
with waxing light, while in the dark- 
ness behind I saw that the great 
swarm of ships racing after us was 
itself aglow now with light, as it, too, 
rushed into the great radio-active 
region after us. And still, with a 
courage that matched our own des- 
peration, they were speeding after 
and closer to us, undeterred even by 
the crumbling death that flooded 
space aU about them and us now. 

Glowing ship and glowing bodies, 
force that rapidly was overcoming us 
with a dizzy nausea and that was 
crumbling the walls and machinery 
about us, the gathered suns of the 
Andromeda universe far ahead and 
the glowing half-thousand pursuing 
ships just behind — all these were but 
a mad chaos in our minds as we reeled 
on, farther and farther into the 
mighty radio-active region. I heard 
even above the roaring of our gener- 
ators a clatter of falling metal some- 
where toward the ship’s rear, while 
even about us the walls and all else 
were crumbling, like sugar in water, 
glowing and disintegrating, as our 


whole ship was oeginning to break 
up. Now, too, as the great swarm of 
ships behind raced ever closer a score 
or more of their number had drawn 
level with us, on our right, attaining 
that position by slanting in to cut us 
off when we had swerved in toward 
the radio-active region. And as pur- 
sued and pursuers raced on, all glow- 
ing and disintegrating alike, that 
score of ships to our right was press- 
ing ever closer toward us. 

Nearer they came, and then from 
their glowing ships toward our own 
stabbed the pale death-beams, sweep- 
ing about us as we flashed on, a shin- 
ing mark. As they did so, though, 
our own red shafts burned out 
swiftly, two of those attacking ships 
flaring to nothingness beneath them, 
while with a swift turn to the left 
Korus Kan had avoided the pale 
beams. That turn, though, took us 
now every moment outward once more 
from the radio-active region’s center, 
forcing us out once more into clear 
space where the serpent-ships could 
annihilate us without danger to them- 
selves. Out and out we flashed, and 
though our ship and all in it still 
glowed with the fluorescent light, that 
glow was waning, and the clang of 
falling metal from beneath, from the 
ship ’s disintegrating sides had ceased. 
Out — out — the score of ships to our 
right joining with the greater mass 
behind us again, and all drawing 
closer toward us, imtil the tingling 
nausea that had filled us had vanished, 
the glowing light of our ships and 
theirs vanishing likewise. Then, in 
one great mass, they were leaping 
again upon us. 

Our lives at last within their grasp, 
they flashed after us and tow^d us, 
and I knew that an instant more 
would see them about us, their death- 
beams striking at us from all around 
as they encircled us. I gazed ahead 
for a moment, to where the giant 
universe of Andromeda stretched like 
a great rampart of burning suns 
across the black, cold heavens, still 
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hours away from us, and then gazed 
back to where the close-massed hun- 
dreds of serpent-ships leapt after and 
upon us, the death-beam tubes in 
their sides already swinging toward 
us. Then in me, at that instant of 
onrushing doom, there flamed up a 
strange, wild rage, a fierce, utter 
fury that had grown in me during 
all the struggles and flights that had 
been ours since first we had met these 
serpent-creatures. I wheeled around 
to Jhul Din and Korus Kan, my 
anger breaking from me in a fiery 
shout. 

“Turn the ship square around and 
halt, Korus Kan!” I cried. “We of 
the Interstellar Patrol are not going 
to be picked off as we run — ^we’re 
going to turn and face them head- 
on!” 

Korus Kan’s eyes flamed at my cry, 
his hands moved swiftly on the con- 
trols, and then our ship had curved 
suddenly about and had slowed and 
stopped, swinging around and hang- 
ing motionless in space, facing our 
enemies. Even as we had curved and 
stopped, they too had swiftly halted, 
as though suspicious for the moment 
of some trap, and hung before us in 
the black gulf of space, facing us. 
Then there was an instant of utter 
stillness and silence, as there in the 
void we faced them, our ship motion- 
less in space, we three in the pilot 
room gazing toward their own great 
swarm of ships hanging motionless 
before us; the mighty Andromeda 
universe flaming in the heavens be- 
hind us, now, and the far, dim glow 
of the dying serpent-universe in the 
blackness ahead, and the misty little 
circle of light that was our own 
galaxy away to the right; all these 
lay about us in a silence that was the 
silence of doom. For a single moment 
the ^at tableau held, and then, dis- 
daining to use their attraction-ships 
upon us now, the great swarm of 
serpent-ships leapt as one toward us, 
their hundreds of death-beams stab- 
bing toward us ! 


But as they did so, as they sprang 
upon us there in space, there leapt 
from above and behind us a mighty 
swarm of other ships — ^long, slender, 
flat, gleaming ships entirely different 
from the oval-shaped serpent-craft, or 
even from the cigarlike ships of our 
own galaxy — long, flat ships like none 
we had ever seen before, that flashed 
down over and past us straight upon 
the serpent-fleet! From the sides of 
these strange new ships there pro- 
jected thick, squat cylinders that 
were pointed now toward the serpent- 
ships before us, and though no ray or 
beam could be seen issuing from those 
cylinders, the serpent-ships at which 
they were aimed were crumpling, 
were contracting and folding up into 
shapeless masses of crumpled metal, 
as though crushed in the grasp of a 
giant hand ! And as that mighty 
swarm of strange, flat ships flashed 
down upon the serpent-fleet that 
reeled back and recoiled from its ter- 
rific blows, I heard a wild cry from 
Korus Kan, as he and Jliul Din 
stared out with me. 

“Strange ships attacking our pur- 
suers!” he cried. “They’re ships 
that have come out from the Androm- 
eda universe to save us from the ser- 
pent-creatures’ pursuit ! ’ ’ 

11. Info the Andromeda Universe 

A S THE mighty swarm of Androm- 
eda ships from behind us drove 
down upon the half -thousand serpent- 
craft ahead, I could only stare for a 
moment in stupefied surprize, so stun- 
ning had been our sudden transition 
from death to deliverance. I saw the 
long, flat craft of the Andromedans, 
a full thousand in number, flashing 
down on the serpent-ships in one 
great swoop, saw the latter, in groups, 
in dozens, in scores, crumpling and 
constricting as the deadly cylinders 
of the Andromedan ships were turned 
toward them. Within an instant, it 
seemed, a full two hundred of the 
half- thousand serpent - ships had 
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crumpled and -whirled a-v\’ay beneath 
the teiTible, invisible force of the 
cylinders, though death -beams -were 
raging oitt thickly all about the 
swooping Andromedan ships. Then, 
with almost half their fleet wiped out, 
the remaining three hundred serpent- 
ships, including their score of great 
disk-attraction ships, had whirled 
around and were racing back into 
space toward their own dying uni- 
verse, fleeing from the terrific blows 
of the attacking ships that had come 
out from the Andromeda universe 
ahead, just in time to save us. 

Now, as the serpent-fleet flashed 
from sight, into the void toward its 
o\ni universe, the thousand Androm- 
edan ships massed swiftly and moved 
toward our own, that hung still mo- 
tionless there in the gulf of space. In 
tense silence we watched them come, 
hoping that they might not set us 
down, too, as enemies because of our 
serpent-ship, but they turned none of 
their deadly cylinders toward us. 
Those cylinders, as I was later to 
learn, were in reality projectors that 
shot forth a shaft of invisible force, 
one that caused the ether about any 
ship it struck to compress about that 
ship instantly with terrific force, com- 
pressing thus into small compass the 
ether-vibrations that were the matter 
of the ship, and thus crumpling that 
matter itself, in an instant. It was a 
weapon fully as terrible as the crim- 
son destruction-rays of our galaxy’s 
ships or the pale death-beams of the 
serpent-creatures, a shaft of crump- 
ling force that we knew could destroy 
us instantly. Instead of loosing it 
upon us, though, they slanted down 
until one of their foremost ships was 
hanging just above our own. 

We guessed then that they meant 
to enter our ship, and in a moment 
our guess was confirmed as the long, 
flat ship hovering above sank down- 
ward until its lower surface was lying 
along the upper surface of our own 
oval craft, the two touching. Then 
we heard a section of the underside 


of the ship above sliding back, and a 
moment later, at my order, one of our 
crew slid open our o-wn upper space- 
door. The openings in the two ships, 
in the upper side of ours and the 
lower side of theirs, -were thus to- 
gether, pressed so closely by the 
weight of the upper ship as it pressed 
do-wn upon us that it formed a her- 
metically sealed opening connecting 
the two. Then, do-wn through that 
opening from the ship above, do-wn 
into the corridor of our ship and to- 
ward our pilot room, there came a 
half-dozen of the Andromedans from 
the ship above us, a half-dozen of the 
people of the Andromeda universe. 

I do not know what weird and alien 
shapes we had expected to see in these 
beings of a different universe, but I 
do know that never had our imagi- 
nations envisaged creatures of so 
utterly strange a nature as these that 
came toward us now. For they were 
gaseous! Tall columns of misty green 
gas, that held always to the same 
pillar-like outline, as unchanging of 
form as though of solid flesh, and 
that were gliding along the corri- 
dor toward us ! Upright, unchanging 
columns of green, opaque vapor, from 
near the top of whose six feet of 
height there branched out on each 
side a smaller arm of the same thick 
green gas, arms that they moved at 
will, and in which some of them held 
instruments and weapons ! Tall, erect 
columns of thick, green vapor, with- 
out features of any kind that we 
could see, that yet were living, intelli- 
gent and powerful beings like our- 
selves ! Their bodies, their two arms, 
their very organs and features and 
senses formed of gas, just as our 
bodies are solid, and that of a jelly- 
fish liquid ! 

Down the corridor they came to- 
ward us, gliding smoothly forward, 
halting just before us and surveying 
us, I Imew, by whatever strange sense 
of sight was within their gaseous 
bodies. Dumbly we stared toward 
them, for the first time now wholly 
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appreciating the immense difference 
between us and them; then, at a loss 
for another gesture, I held out my 
hand toward the foremost of them. 
Instantly his own arm came out to- 
ward me, gripped my hand with a 
grip as solid as though that arm 
had been of flesh instead of gas, a 
grasp that though cold was real and 
tangible. When the one before me 
had withdrawn his grasp, then I 
spoke aloud to him, but there came 
no reply. Instead the Andromedan 
extended toward me, in the grasp of 
his other arm, a small globe of what 
seemed misty glass, a few inches in 
diameter and mounted upon a little 
metal base. As he held it, though, 
pressing a tiny button in the base, 
the misty globe suddenly glowed with 
light, and then in it I could see fig- 
ures moving, as though in some tiny 
cinema-screen. 

The scene in it was that of a great, 
gleaming-walled room, utterly strange 
in appearance, with a mass of shining, 
unfamiliar apparatus grouped about 
it, among which moved a dozen or 
more Andromedans like those before 
me, upright columns of green gas 
gliding to and fro, inspecting and 
tending the different mechanisms. 
Then all of them grouped about a 
single one, a vast tube that I sensed 
was a great telescope, which pointed 
out into the blackness of space, and 
down from which there fell upon a 
broad white surface a swift-moving 
picture, one of a single oval space- 
ship rushing through the void, with 
Korus Kan, Jhul Din and myself 
visible in its white-lit pilot room, 
while not far behind it there raced 
in pursuit of it a great swarm of 
serpent-manned ships. Then the An- 
dromedans grouped about that great 
telescope were seen moving swiftly 
over to an apparatus at the room’s 
center, apparently one of communica- 
tion; and the next moment the whole 
scene had vanished, and was re- 
placed by one of a thousand long. 


flat ships — Andromedan ships — slant- 
ing swiftly upward from a great 
world and into space. Then that, too, 
had clicked off; there was a flashing 
scene of those same thousand ships 
leaping upon our pursuers as they 
had done but a moment before; then 
all light in the little instrument had 
vanished as the Andromedan before 
me snapped off its control button. 

A MOMENT w'e remained in silence, 
puzzled, until Korus Kan broke 
the stillness with an exclamation. 
“It’s a communication instrument, 
Dur Nal,” he exclaimed, “one that 
shows in visible pictures the thoughts 
of whoever it is connected to — ^it’s 
their method of communication with 
each other, apparently.” 

I nodded now, with sudden under- 
standing. ‘ ‘ Then that ’s the way that 
they discovered our peril — came to 
save us!” I said. “That’s what 
they’re telling us!” 

But now the Andromedan had held 
the little instrument forward to me, 
and as I took it, in some perplexity, 
he silently indicated two little round 
metal plates inset on its bottom, which 
he had grasped when holding the 
thing and which I now grasped in 
turn, pressing the tiny control button 
as I did so. The next instant a cur- 
rent of thrilling force seemed racing' 
up my arms, through my brain, and 
in the little glowing sphere appeared 
only a confusion of vague forms. 
Then, as my brain cleared, I concen- 
trated my thoughts on our mission 
and its reason; and at once, in the 
instrument’s glowing sphere, there 
appeared clearly the five thousand 
serpent-ships attacking our universe, 
destroying our fleet by means of 
their death-beams and attraction- 
ships, settling upon the worlds and 
suns of the Cancer cluster. Then, 
with the shifting of my thoughts, 
there was a glimp.se of our ship flash- 
ing out into the void from our own. 
universe toward that of the Androm- 
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eda, and then the little sphere had 
gone black as I snapped off the button 
that controlled it. 

For the moment we could not know 
w'hether we had been fully understood 
by the beings before us, but the next 
instant one of them pointed with a 
gaseous limb tow-ard the gathered 
smis of the Andromeda universe, flar- 
ing in the blackness ahead, and as we 
nodded and pointed also, they stepped 
over beside us. The next moment the 
opening in the under side of the ship 
above and the space-door in our own 
ship had clanged shut, and as the 
whole great fleet of ships about us 
began to move toward the Andromeda 
•universe, Korus Kan opened up the 
power of our own generators, moving 
smoothly along among them. Within 
moments more, the strange, gaseous 
forms of the Andromedans standing 
there beside us, our ship and all those 
about it were flashing at full speed 
toward the great galaxy ahead. 

From the ship ’s hull beneath I 
could hear an odd, grating sound, as 
of the clash of metal on metal, that 
continued to come to my ears as we 
flashed on, but in the moments, the 
hours that followed, I paid but small 
attention to it, engrossed as we all 
were in the magnificent spectacle of 
the universe ahead. Like a tremen- 
dous belt of suns across the black 
heavens it was, largening in vastness 
and brilliance Avith every moment 
that we flashed nearer, until by the 
time we had raced tOAvard it for a 
half -score of hours it seemed to fill all 
the firmament before us with its hosts 
of flaming stars. We were flashing on 
in the same course as the ships about 
IAS, heading tOAvard a spot where there 
shone tAvo great yellow suns that were 
like tAvin Avardens of this mighty uni- 
verse. And as we hummed through 
the void toward them, sweeping in 
nearer to this great galaxy’s edge, the 
ships about us and our OAvn ship, too, 
had begun to slacken their tremen- 
dous speed, until at last at a reduced 
velocity Ave were driving in past 


the outmost suns of the Andromeda 
universe. 

The dull grating sound from be- 
neath Avas persisting, still, but now 
interest in all else had left me as there 
spread before and about me the 
wonders of this stupendous universe. 
A universe it was as large as our 
OAvn, as large as the dying serpent- 
universe, but different from either. 
For if ours was a young universe, 
Avith the majority of our stars glow- 
ing with blue and white-hot youth, 
and the serpent-universe an aged and 
dying one, Avith bumed-out and wan- 
ing crimson suns, this one before us 
was a universe in its prime — a uni- 
verse the vast majority of whose 
suns were flaming yellow with their 
greatest splendor, a golden galaxy of 
living stars infinitely different from 
the dim, dying universe from which 
we had just escaped, and infinitely 
different, too, from the giant, white 
young suns and raw, vast nebul® of 
our oAvn youthful universe. 

As we sped in between those 
gathered, flaming suns, though, as we 
drove in past the edge of their great 
mass, my eyes began to take in their 
position and arrangement, and as 
they did so I saw that not alone in 
age or youthfulness was this universe 
different from any other I had seen. 
For as we flashed into the thronging 
suns, past a great group of them 
massed to our right, I saw that the 
suns of that group were gathered in 
a great circle, a score of mighty flam- 
ing suns, each set in position with 
mathematical exactness, forming a 
perfect circle as they hung here in 
space, one of the two great yellow 
suns I had glimpsed from afar having 
a place in that circle. And inside 
that mighty circle of suns I glimpsed 
a vast mass of swarming planets — 
hundreds, thousands even, of great, 
turning worlds that moved in regular 
orbits inside the great ring of suns 
about them, lit and warmed perpet- 
ually by their encircling fires. 
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Stupefied, stunned, by that tremen- 
dous sight, I did not, could not, for 
the moment understand the signifi- 
cance of what I was seeing. But as 
w'e flashed on past the great circle and 
its swarming enclosed planets, as we 
approached another close group of 
suns, I saw that it, too, w^as formed 
of a score or more of great suns 
grouped in a perfect circle like the 
first, and that inside that circle of 
suns there swuing also hundreds and 
thousands of whirling worlds! And 
beyond it shone another mighty ring 
of suns, and another, and others, as 
far as the eye could reach, all the 
suns in all this tremendous universe 
being grouped by the score into great 
circles inside of which swung count- 
less planets ! And then, at last, there 
broke upon my reeling brain the 
meaning of what I was seeing. 

“Sims in circles!” I cried, as I 
gazed out across that mighty vista. 
“They’ve done this themselves — con- 
sciously, deliberately! They’ve placed 
all the suns of their universe in great 
circle-groups, so that inside those 
circles their countless peoples can 
exist ! ’ ’ 

For I saw, now, that it was so, that 
only by intelligent design could the 
countless swarms of thronging suns 
about us ever have been placed in 
these mathematically perfect circles, 
inside which their great planets 
swung. Long ago their universe must 
have been much like our own, a great 
chaos of sims reeling blindly in all 
directions, swarming like a vast hive 
of stars, each with its own few 
planets moving about it. But as 
their numbers Imd increased, as they 
had come to need every world, every 
planet for their existence, they had 
grasped their sims with titanic, un- 
guessable forces, had swung them 
from their accustomed chaos into 
order, into great circles, placing in- 
side those circles all their countless 
worlds — w'orlds of which thousands 
could then exist upon the light and 
heat of a mere score of suns by having 


those suns grouped in a ring about 
them. 

Now, driving in past great circle 
after circle of flaming suns, past the 
countless planets that moved inside 
those circles, we were flashing on with 
the ships about us toward the center 
of this strange and mighty universe. 
On our space-chart I could see that 
thick about us were gi’eat masses 
of interstenar traffic, which cleared 
away before us as we drove in- 
ward. Circle after circle of fiery 
suns we were leaving behind, mass 
upon mass of swarming planets in- 
side, but never on our space-charts 
showed any wandering dark-stars, or 
meteor-swarms, or vagabond, sunless 
worlds, all matter in this universe 
apparently having been swept up by 
the Andromedans and used as habita- 
tions for their races, inside tlie great 
sun-circles. A gigantic mass of per- 
fectly grouped stars they stretched 
about us, those sun-circles, filling the 
heavens about us; but now, far ahead, 
there shone out ever more brilliant at 
the center of this great universe an- 
other great circle of suns, that seemed 
the largest in all this universe. A 
score of titanic, flaming stars, they 
hung there at this galaxy’s center, 
and it ivas toward these that our 
racing ships were heading. 

Toward them we gazed with intense 
interest as our ships fled on, but 
suddenly were startled back to reali- 
zation of our immediate surroundings 
by a great rumbling and grating from 
beneath, our ship swaying to one side 
and heeling sickeningly over, even as 
it flashed ahead. In sudden tense 
silence we stood, listening to that 
rumbling and cracking beneath, and 
then up from the speech-tube beside 
me there came a startled cry from one 
of our crew below. 

“The ship’s splitting!” he cried. 
“The walls have been grating and 
giving ever since we ran through 
that radio-active disintegrating-region 
— and now the ship’s beginning to 
break in two!” 
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There was an instant of silence in 
the pilot room, the only sound that 
fearful grating rumble from beneath 
as gradually the ship’s walls, weak- 
ened and crumbled by the disintegrat- 
ing vibrations of the radio-active 
region through which we had plunged, 
began at last to split. A moment 
more, we knew, would see our ship 
riven apart there in space, with in- 
stant annihilation the fate of all of 
us. Silent, stiuined, for a moment we 
stood there, the Andromedans beside 
us comprehending the situation as 
well as ourselves ; then I whirled 
around to Korus Kan, flung my arm 
up toward the great central sun-circle 
that lay now full ahead, nearest of 
all the sun-groups to our onward- 
racing ships. 

“Pull speed!” I cried to him. 
“There’s a chance still that we can 
get to those suns and worlds before 
the ship breaks up!” 

With that cry the Antarian flung 
open the power-control, and instantly 
our ship, rumbling and groaning still 
as its walls gave about us, plunged on 
at utmost speed. I knew that we had 
perhaps a chance in a thousand to 
reach the worlds inside that sun- 
circle before our craft broke beneath 
our feet, but it was our only chance, 
and as we reeled on now with the 
generators roaring their greatest 
power, and with a thunderous, crack- 
ing roar rising from beneath also as 
our walls parted, it was with the 
consciousness that the next few mo- 
ments would seal our fate. The great 
fleet of Andromedan ships about us 
had leapt forward with us, were be- 
hind and about us, but for the mo- 
ment all our attention was centered 
upon the great circle of suns ahead, 
largening before us swiftly as with 
one last great burst of speed our ship 
shot through the void toward it. 

Our ship swayed blindly over, now, 
even as it reeled on through space, 
another great crash of riven metal 
coming to our ears from beneath, the 
floor Wanting steeply up beneath us. 


Flung against the wall as we were, 
though, Korus Kan clung still to the 
controls, heading our swaying flying- 
ship straight on toward the sun-circle, 
until in a moment more we had 
reached that circle, were slanting 
downward at the same terrific speed 
above that great ring of mighty suns. 
Inside that vast circle there moved a 
mighty swarm of thronging worlds, 
as in the other sun-circles, but at the 
very center of this vast swarm of 
planets there hung motionless a single 
gigantic planet, largest by far of all 
in this universe, a huge central world 
down toward which our own crazily 
swaying ship and the ships about us 
were slanting ! 

Down— down — there was a sudden 
rush of air about our ship as we 
shot toward the surface of the great 
planet, and I had a flashing glimpse of 
that surface, scores of miles beneath, 
through our window — a smooth, park- 
like surface swarming with hordes of 
the gaseous Andromedans and with 
ascending and descending ships, a 
surface in which I seemed to glimpse 
innumerable round, well-like open- 
ings, but upon which I could see no 
buildings. Abruptly, though, even as 
I glanced downward, there came a 
tremendous final cracking from our 
ship’s center, each end tipped sharply 
down from that center as the crum- 
bling craft broke cleanly in half, and 
then the two wrecked halves of it 
were whirling down toward the sur- 
face of the great world far below! 

12. The Council Decides 

O F THE moment following, while we 
rushed thus down to death, flung 
into a comer of the pilot room by the 
ship’s splitting, I remember most 
clearly the msh of cold air that 
shrieked through our falling half. 
Had our ship broken in empty space 
instead of in the air of that great 
world’s atmosphere, we would have 
met instant annihilation; since even 
the gaseous Andromedans, as I was 
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later to find, could not live save in 
air, like ourselves, their gaseous 
bodies disintegrating in any other 
element. For the moment, though, as 
we flashed down toward the surface 
of the world beneath, it seemed that 
death for us had been delayed but a 
moment. We were whirled crazily 
around as our wrecked half of the 
ship fell, and through the window I 
had a glimpse of the ground beneath, 
rushing up to meet us with appalling 
speed. I tensed for the crash, and 
for death, as it leapt up toward us — 
nearer — ^nearer 

There was a hoarse cry from Jhul 
Din, and I glimpsed in the next in- 
stant a dark, great shape that 
swooped down past and beneath us 
from above. The next instant, just as 
I waited for the annihilating impact 
with the gi'ound, there was a slight 
jar, a clang of metal against metal 
from beneath, and then swiftly, mirac- 
ulously, our wild fall was slackening. 
In another moment the ground was 
just beneath us, and smoothly and 
slowly we sank downward, coming to 
rest upon 'it vdthout a jar! I stag- 
gered up to the window, gazing forth, 
stunned by that sudden escape from 
inescapable annihilation, and then saw 
the explanation of it. Our half of the 
wrecked ship was resting upon the 
back of one of the great, flat Androm- 
edan ships, that had flashed down 
under it and caught it upon itself, 
bearing us down to the groimd and 
saving us from the crash and from 
death! 

A moment more and we were stum- 
bling out of the pilot room, down to 
the ground from the Andromedan 
ship on which we rested. As we 
reached it I saw that the other falling 
half of our ship had been saved in the 
same way by another Andromedan 
craft, lying close beside us on that 
craft with the members of our crew in 
it pouring out to join us. Another in- 
stant and they stood with us, a vast 
mass of the gliding, gaseous Androm- 
edans that swarmed on this world’s 
W. T.— 3 


surface having collected about us, a 
strange, silent horde that I knew were 
contemplating us with their alien 
sense of sight. Quickly toward us, 
though, came the half-dozen Androm- 
edans who had been with us in the 
ship and had escaped with us, leading 
us now through the throngs of gas- 
eous figures about us toward some des- 
tination of their own. 

As we moved along with them, 
though, our interest was not so much 
in our destination as in the stupen- 
dous and unparalleled scene about us. 
Far away to the distant horizons 
stretched the smooth surface of this 
great world, covered with an even 
growth of jet-black sod that gave it an 
extraordinarily park-like appearance, 
with here and there tall, spiked 
growths or plants of the same ebon 
black. That blackness, as I guessed, 
was due to the perpetual, fierce light 
of the great ring of suns that belted 
the firmament overhead, the circle of 
suns at whose center this mighty 
planet hung, and whose ceaseless light 
would naturally give to this world’s 
vegetation a pigmentation of deepest 
black. The belt of giant suns above, 
the countless swarms of Andromedans 
about us, like gliding pillars of misty 
green gas, the ebon vegetation, the 
masses of mighty ships that rose and 
descended ceaselessly in the broad 
areas set aside for them — all these 
held us silent with the silence of awe, 
as with our guides we moved on. 

It was none of these things, though, 
wonderful as they were, that in- 
trigued me most of all about us — it 
was the total absence of buildings, of 
visible structures or habitations, on all 
the surface of this world. The smooth 
black sod, the countless Andromedan 
throngs, the departing and arriving 
ships — these were all that were visible 
about us, all except a great number 
of round, well-like shafts that opened 
in the grormd everywhere about us. 
These shafts were some six feet across, 
and were placed always in pairs, or 
groups of two, and as I gave them 
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more attention I saw, in a moment, 
that they held the answer to the ab- 
sence of all buildings about us. For 
into them and out of them the gaseous 
Andromedans were moving in cease- 
less streams, moving straight into one 
empty shaft and sinking smoothly 
downward out of sight, upheld by 
some force at the sliaft’s bottom be- 
neath that nullified gravity just 
enough to make it possible for them to 
float gently down. Prom the other 
shaft of the pair, too, other Androm- 
edans would be rising smoothly up- 
ward thi-ough the air, reaching the 
surface and gliding away, that other 
ascending shaft having at its bottom 
a constant force sufficient not only to 
nullify completely the pull of gravity 
but to give all in the shaft a slight up- 
ward thrust. 

Into these shafts, as we moved past 
them, I glanced down, and saw that 
far beneath they opened into brilliant- 
lit rooms and halls, some of great 
size. I understood, then, how they 
had come to be used, how the Androm- 
edans, their vast hordes cramped upon 
the surface of their worlds, had re- 
moved all buildings from the surface 
and had simk them deep in the 
ground itself, subterranean buildings 
that could be entered or left by the 
ascending and descending shafts, and 
that gave them all the surface of their 
worlds free for their ships and to 
move about on. In and out of the 
great buildings sunken in the ground 
beneath us were moving constant 
streams of Andromedans, up and 
down the shafts; and now we saw 
that before us lay a pair of such 
shafts much greater in size than all 
others we had seen, and the center of 
a great rush of traffic of the gaseous 
beings about us. It was towai^ these 
greater shafts that our Andromedan 
companions wei-e leading us, the fig- 
iu*es before us giving way as we ap- 
proached. 

A moment more and we stood at the 
edge of the descending shaft, the An- 
dromedans beside us motioning toward 


it and moving over its edge, sinking 
smoothly downward. Hesitatingly I 
followed, stepped from the edge into 
the empty air of the shaft; but the 
next moment my fear left me, for in- 
stead of plunging down a dead weight, 
I and my companions who had fol- 
lowed me were sinking downward as 
gently as though gripped and upheld 
by imseen hands. Down we floated, 
through the great shaft bright-lit by 
the belted suns above, down until we 
were sinking down out of the shaft 
itself into a vast, white-lit hall that 
stretched away for a great distance in 
all directions from us, and down from 
the center of whose ceiling, where the 
two great shafts opened from above, 
we were sinking. 

Cmoothly we sank downward from 
the great hall’s ceiling to its floor, 
landing upon a great disk inset in 
that floor beneath the descending shaft 
and glowing with dark purple light, 
the glowing force that combatted grav- 
itation enough in the shaft above it to 
allow us to float gently down. For 
the moment, though, I paid not so 
much attention to it as to the strange, 
vast hall in which we now stood. 
Colossal in size and circular of shajm, 
the mighty, white-lit room was as 
large or larger even than the great 
Council Hall of the Federated Suns, 
in our own universe, though it was 
far different in appearance. There 
were in it no ranks of seats, the 
smooth floor being divided by crossing 
black lines into thousands of squares 
of equal size, and in each of those 
squares there rested, motionless, one of 
the gaseous Andromedans, thousands 
upon thousands of them, like massed 
columns of thick green vapor, being 
grouped in the great room about us. 

We stood ourselves on a section of 
the floor at the room’s very center, 
raised a few feet above the rest of the 
floor, and except for the two purple- 
glowing disks beneath the ascension 
and dcscension shafts the only object 
ui'ou this raised portion was a great 
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globe of what seemed misty glass, ex- 
actly like the tiny one with which the 
Andromedans had first communicated 
with us, but of vastly greater size, 
being some dozen feet in diameter. 
Toward tliis, as we hesitated there at 
the center of that gigantic assem- 
blage of strange, silent figures, there 
moved the leader of the Andromedans 
who had accompanied us. He grasped 
with his two gaseous arms the metal 
studs that projected out from the 
great globe’s base, and at once the 
misty sphere glowed with inward 
light, while in it appeared the thou- 
sand Andromedan ships, flashing out 
into the void, rescuing us from the 
serpent-fleet, and bringing us back 
into their own universe, a swift suc- 
cession of explanatory scenes. 

This explanation completed, the 
Andromedan moved back from the 
great sphere and motioned me toward 
it. Slowly I stepped forward, sensing 
the gaze of the massed, silent thou- 
sands on me. I knew that it was the 
supreme moment of our mission, the 
moment for which we had battled our 
way through three universes, the 
chance to obtain from this great coun- 
cil of the Andromedans the help that 
might save our universe. I glanced 
back to the anxious faces of my 
friends, drew a long breath, and then 
grasped the two studs before me, con- 
centrating all my thoughts on what I 
wished to express, as the big sphere 
above glowed with inward light again, 
the thrilling current from it ruling 
into my brain. 

In the glowing globe now appeared 
our universe, a great galaxy of stars 
floating in space like their own. Swift- 
ly, with shifting thoughts, I showed 
them its throngs of peopled worlds, 
the traffic that swept between its suns, 
the ordered life of its , teeming, dis- 
similar races. Then as my thoughts 
shifted again they saw the flrst flve 
thousand serpent-ships rushing in 
upon that galaxy, destroying all our 
fleet and settling upon the suns and 
worlds' of the Cancer cluster, saw us 


fleeing inward and then turning to 
capture one of the serpent-ships by 
boarding it in mid-space. Then, brief- 
ly, the globe flashed forth the interior 
of our own great Coimcil Hall, with 
our Council Chief exhibiting and ex- 
plaining the records of the serpent- 
people which we had captured in their 
ship. In a swift flash I explained the 
meaning of those records, a flash that 
showed the serpent-people, masters 
of the suns and worlds of our own 
universe, sailing out with increased 
powers to attack the Andromeda 
universe, and as that flashing scene 
showed in the great globe I saw a 
silent stir of excitement run through 
the massed thousands about me. 

In another moment, though, the 
globe’s scene had shifted back to the 
Council Hall, with ourselves receiving 
our orders from the Council Chief, 
entering our captured serpent-ship 
and slanting up and outward, burst- 
ing past the patrolling serpent-ships, 
through tlie void of outer space, only 
to be captured by the other serpent- 
ships that had come out to meet us. 
Our flight then to the serpent- 
universe, our glimpse of the vast ser- 
pent-fleet being built, and the colossal 
death-beam cone, and the escape of 
Jhul Din appeared in swift succession. 
Then came our own strange captivity, 
our rescue by Jhul Din and escape 
outward from the serpent-universe 
through the great space-forts, and our 
pursuit and final rescue by the thou- 
sand Andromedan ships. Then, as 
our final plea, I showed the vast 
hordes of serpent-ships and their irre- 
sistible mighty death-beam cone sail- 
ing out from the dying universe to- 
ward our own, rushing upon our 
galaxy and wiping out all its races. 
The great globe then went dark, as I 
released my hold upon its studs and 
stepped back from it. Our mission 
was ended, and its success or failure 
lay in the hands of the massed An- 
dromedans about us. 

There was a moment of stillness, a 
moment in which, I knew, the fate of 
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our universe and of all in it was being 
decided, a moment in which the silence 
of the mighty hall seemed thunderous 
to our strained nerves. Then I saw 
each of the thousands of Androm- 
eda ns in the hall reach down toward 
two smaller metal studs that projected 
from the floor before each, and as the 
great globe beside me glowed again 
with light, I sensed quickly that upon 
it would be registered the decision of 
the majority of the great council 
about me, the method used by them in 
reaching and registering a decision. 
Tensely we watched the great glowing 
globe, and then in it appeared another 
scene. 

It was a scene of countless ships, 
gleaming flat Andromedan ships, 
gathering from all the suns and 
worlds of their universe, upon the 
giant central world where we were 
now, tens of thousands of great ships 
that rose from that world, danting up 
and outward. Among them were a 
hundred ships quite different from the 
rest, great hemispheres of gleaming 
metal that rose as smoothly and swift- 
ly as the rest, domed side uppermost ; 
and as though in explanation there 
flashed in the globe a swift picture of 
those same hundred domed craft 
hanipng above great suns in the An- 
dromeda universe, projecting down be- 
side and around them great walls and 
sheaths of the darit-purple glowing 
force that neutralized gravity, so that 
those suns, screened from the pull of 
the suns on their right by a great wall 
of that glowing purple force, would 
move away to the left in answer to the 
pull of the suns there, or vice versa. 
These, I realized swiftly, were the 
great sun-swinging ships by means of 
which the Andromedans had placed 
their suns in ordered circles, and now 
in the globe with all the tens Of thou- 
sands of ordinary flat Andromedan 
ships they were flashing out into 
space. Then came a brief scene of the 
whole vast Andromedan fleet flashing 
down out of space upon the dying 
universe, bursting through the open- 


ing in the great blue-force wall around 
it and attacking all the serpent- 
creatures’ suns and worlds! 

The next instant the globe had gone 
dark again, but I knew now what the 
decision of the council was, and I 
whirled around to my friends with ex- 
citement flaming up in me. “They’re 
going to help us!” I cried. “They’re 
going to mass all their great fleet and 
with it and their sun-swinging ships 
sail to attack the serpent-universe!” 

I can not remember now the mo- 
ments that followed that momentous 
decision, so overwhelming to us then 
was the consciousness that we had 
succeeded in our mission, had dared 
the awful void and the perils of three 
universes and had procured the help 
that might save our galaxy. I remem- 
ber being led by our Andromedan 
guides into and through other rooms 
off the great hall ; of the thousands of 
gaseous figures of the council crowd- 
ing up the shaft toward the surface 
above, to speed to every quarter of 
their universe and summon all their 
fighting-ships ; of Jhul Din noisy with 
exultation and Korus Kan quiet as 
ever, but with gleaming eyes. Then 
all about me seemed dissolving and 
darkening as the utter fatigue of our 
strenuous last hours overcame me, a 
fatigue through which only my knowl- 
edge of our mission’s importance had 
so far borne me, and beneath which 
now I sank into dreamless sleep. 

I awoke I sensed that hours 
^ ’ had passed, though Jhul Din 
and our followers lay still unconscious 
about me. Leaving them there, I 
strode out of the room and into the 
great Council Hall, whose stupendous 
circle lay empty now and bare, seem- 
ing immeasurably more vast in its 
white-lit emptiness than when filled 
with the thousands of gaseous An- 
dromedans. I moved across it to the 
raised section at the center, stepped 
upon the purple-glowing disk beneath 
the ascending shaft, and then, thrust 
upward by the force of that disl^ was 
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moving smoothly toward the round 
opening in that ceiling and on up the 
shaft until I had burst out into the 
unceasing light of the belt of suns 
above, stepping sidewise onto the 
ground as I did so. And now I saw 
that Korus Kan, not a dozen feet 
away, had turned and was coming to- 
ward me. 

“Their ships are gathering, Dur 
Nal!” he exclaimed, eyes alight. 
“You’ve slept for nearly a day, there 
below, and their ships have been com- 
ing in those hours from every sun and 
world in their universe !” 

I swept my gaze about, a certain 
awe filling me as I Saw now the tre- 
mendous forces that had gathered and 
were gathering here on the surface of 
this giant central world. A tre- 
mendous circular area of miles in di- 
ameter around us, around the shafts 
that led down to the hall of the coun- 
cil, had been cleared of all else and 
was now a single vast gathering-point 
for the thousands of ships that were 
massing here. Even while we gazed, 
the air above was being darkened by 
the swarms of those ships that shot 
ceaselessly downward, landing in this 
great circular area, drawing up in 
regular rows and masses. In tens of 
thousands they were grouped about 
us, a tremendous plain of gleaming 
metal ships that stretched as far as 
the eye could reach. 

At the center of this vast plain of 
ships, though, there lay a round clear- 
ing, in which we ourselves stood, a 
clearing in which there rested only a 
hundred other ships, different far 
from the thousands around them, a 
hundred domed, gleaming craft like 
giant hemispheres of metal. Not a 
thousand feet from us lay these great, 
strange craft, their space-doors open 
and their Andromedan crews busy 
among the masses of strange mechan- 
isms inside, and I recogniz^ them in- 
stantly as the great craft I had seen 
in the thought-pictures in the Council 
Hall below, the mighty ships whose 
projected sheaths and walls of dark- 


purple force could move giant suns 
at will. 

“The sun-swinging ships!’’ I ex- 
claimed, and Korus Kan nodded, his 
eyes upon them also. 

“Yes,’’ he said, “they’ll be the most 
powerful weapons of the whole great 
fleet — with them we can crash the 
suns and worlds of the serpent- 
universe together at will. ’ ’ 

Now, though, we turned our atten- 
tion from them to the tens of thou- 
sands of ships that lay about us. In 
and out of those ships, too, were mov- 
ing countless masses of Androm- 
edans, swift-gliding gaseous figures 
who were inspecting and testing the 
mechanisms of their craft and the 
cylinders in their sides that shot fortli 
the crumpling shafts of force. They 
were making all ready for our start, 
we knew, for the battle that must en- 
sue when we poured down on the 
serpent-universe, and we strode over 
toward them. Already we had learned 
that the controls and mechanisms of 
the Andromedan ships were much 
like those of the serpent-ships, their 
speed being fully as great, but some 
features of them were still strange to 
me. A dozen steps only we took to- 
ward them, though, and then stopped 
short. 

For down out of the sunlight above 
was slanting toward us a close-massed 
swarm of ships that seemed different 
from the masses of ships that were land- 
ing ceaselessly about us, that moved 
more slowly, more deliberately. Down 
it came while we watched it, standing 
there, seeing it change from a far 
swarm of black dots in the sunlight 
above to a mass of long dark shapes, 
that were becoming clearer to our 
eyes each moment — shapes that, I saw 
with a sudden great leap of my heart, 
were not long and flat, but oval ! 

“They*re serpent ~ ships!” Korus 
Kan’s great cry stabbed like a sword- 
blade of sound toward me. “They’re 
the serpent-ships that pursued us to 
this universe — the three hundred tha£ 
escaped when we were rescued — 
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they ’ve seen this great fleet gathering 
and have come to strike a blow at it ! ” 

Serpent-ships ! My mind was racing 
with superhuman speed in that in- 
stant as they drove down toward us, 
and I saw tliat the Antarian was 
right, that these were the three hun- 
dred that had escaped when we were 
rescued by the Andromedans, and 
that we thought had fled back to their 
own universe. Instead they had 
turned and followed us, knowing that 
we meant to gather forces to attack 
their universe, had flashed into the 
Andromeda universe toward this cen- 
tral world, unseen among the swarms 
of other ships that were gathering 
here, and now were swooping down 
with their score of great disk attrac- 
tion-ships lowermost, driving down 
toward us in a fierce, reckless attack ! 
In a single instant it all flashed plain 
in my mind, and then Korus Kan and 
I had whirled around, and he was 
racing back toward the hundred 
domed sun-swinging ships behind us. 

“I’ll warn these hundred ships!” 
he yelled, as I turned too and raced 
toward the nearest of the thousands 
of fighting-ships about us. 

Even as I ran toward those thou- 
sands of ships, though, their Androm- 
edan crews still unaware of their 
peril, I saw the massed serpent-ships 
above slanting straight down toward 
the hundred domed craft behind me, 
their attraction-ships hanging motion- 
less above those craft for a moment. 
I had reached the Andromedan fight- 
ing-ships, now, and as the crcAvs of 
the nearest glided forth to meet me I 
cried out, pointing upward. They saw 
the serpent-ships swooping down from 
above, and then were throwing them- 
selves into their own ships. I raced 
into one with them, up to the pilot 
room set near the stem on its long flat 
upper surface. The Andromedans be- 
side me flimg back the controls, then, 
and our .ship and the ships about us 
were leaping up like light toward the 
down-rushing ser|)ent-ship8. 

At the same moment I saw Korus 


Kan racing into one of the domed 
sun-swinging ships above which hov- 
ered the score of attraction-ships, saw 
the doors of those domed ships clang- 
ing shut as they prepared to escape 
from the menace above, since they 
could project their mighty purple 
force downward only, and would thus 
be helpless if caught in the attraction- 
grip of the disk-ships above. A mo- 
ment more and those hundred domed 
craft, the most powerful weapon of 
the great Andromedan fleet, would be 
safe, I knew. But in that moment, as 
the three hundred serpent fighting- 
ships da^ed down toward I saw 
the score of hovering attraction-ships 
glow suddenly with flickering light; 
the hundred sun-swinging ships be- 
neath were pulled smoothly upward 
by that tremendous attractive force; 
and then the attraction-ships, grasp- 
ing the hundred domed craft that 
were the heart of our fleet, were rac- 
ing straight up and outward into 
space ! 

13. The Sailing of the Fleet 

A S THAT score of glowing disk-ships, 
with our own hundred sun-swing- 
ing craft in their grip, flashed up and 
out of sight, our fighting-ships were 
flashing upward with the three hun- 
dred fighting-ships of the serpent- 
creatures racing down to meet us. 
Then, before we could swerve aside 
from their mad downward charge to 
pursue the attraction-ships, they had 
met us, and in all the world about us 
there was nothing for the moment but 
crashing and striking ships. Even as 
they had flashed down upon us, and 
we up to meet them, the invisible 
shafts of force from our cylinders had 
stabbed iip and crossed their down- 
ward-reaching death-beams, so that 
scores of their own ships had crum- 
pled and collapsed in the instant be- 
fore we met them, scores of ours in 
turn driving crazily forward and 
sidewise as the pale beams wiped all 
life from them in that same moment. 
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As we met them, though, it seemed 
that our ships and theirs were all to 
perish alike in crashes in midair, with- 
out further need of weapons, so ter- 
rific was the impact. 

All about us in that moment I 
glimpsed ships smashing squarely into 
down-rushing serpent-ships, while our 
own craft spun and whirled as racing 
ships grazed along its sides. Then, 
hanging in the air there a scant mile 
above the ground, we whirled and 
grappled with tlie serpent-craft in a 
fierce, wild struggle. Their whole aim, 
we knew, was to keep us occupied long 
enough to permit the escape of their 
attraction-ships with our own sm- 
swinging craft in their grasp, while 
our object, in turn, was to brush aside 
these serpent-ships before us and race 
in pursuit of the attraction-ships. 
Charge and struggle as we might, 
though, in the moments following we 
could not break loose from the fury of 
the serpent - creatures’ attack, who 
drove toward us with death-beams 
whirling in all the mad recklessness of 
despair. 

I saw Andromedan ships all about 
us driving aimlessly away as those 
pale beams struck them, saw others 
destroyed by serpent-ships that crashed 
deliberately into them, and then pour- 
ing up from beneath came the masses 
of the great fleet beneath, thousands 
of ships that raced up and around the 
struggling serpent-^ips, crumpling 
and destroying them with countless 
invisible shafts of force from their 
cylinders. Within another moment 
the last of the enemy craft had van- 
ished, but by that time our own ship 
and a half-thousand others were flash- 
'ing up in pursuit of the attraction- 
ships. 

Up, up we raced — up until the 
giant world was but a tiny ball be- 
neath, hanging at the center of the 
great ring of suns — but then we 
stopped, and hung motionless. For 
we were, we saw, too late. About us 
there stretched only the far-reaching 
circles of flaming suns that made up 


the Andromeda universe, with no 
sign of the attraction-ships or their 
prey. In those moments that the strug- 
gling serpent-craft had held tis back, 
the attraction-ships had flashed out 
from this universe into the boundless 
gulf of space, with the hundred sun- 
swinging craft in their grasp, with 
Korus Kan himself in one of those 
ships. On none of our space-charts 
were they visible, safe from our pur- 
suit out in the void, and we knew 
that somewhere in that void our sun- 
swinging craft and all in them were 
meeting their end, held in the relent- 
less grasp of the attraction-ships and 
destroyed by them, since the sun- 
swinging craft could project their own 
terrific forces only downward. We 
were too late. Silently, slowly, we 
slanted back down toward the great 
central world. 

As we came to rest there, among 
the tens of thousands of other 
gathered ships, I saw Jhul Din and 
our followers, aroused from beneath 
by the battle, running forward to 
meet me. I saw him glance about as 
he came toward me, inquiry in his 
glance, and then I shook my head. 

“We’ve lost the most powerful 
weapon of the whole Andromedan 
fleet,” I told him, slowly. “And 
we’ve lost, too, Korus Kan.” 

I think that in the hours that fol- 
lowed, while the last thousands of 
ships swept in from all quarters of 
the Andromeda universe to gather 
around us, it was the loss of our friend 
that lay heavier on the minds of both 
myself and' the Spican than that of 
the hundred sun-swinging ships. Those 
hundred ships, we knew, would have 
enabled us to wreck all the serpent- 
universe, whereas now we must meet 
them ship to ship, and trust to cour- 
age and fighting-power alone to win 
for us. Yet even their loss seemed 
small to us beside that of the friend 
with whom we two had roved all the 
ways of our galaxy in the cruisers of 
the Interstellar Patrol, with whom we 
had dared across the void and through 
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the Pin’pent-universe and its perils, to- 
ward this Andromeda universe. Silent, 
though, we remained, watching the 
thousands of long, flat ships massing 
about us, and it was still in silence 
that I received from the Andromedan 
leaders the knowledge that I had been 
chosen to command their vast fleet in 
its great attack, since I was familiar 
with the serpent-universe which we 
were to attack. 

A T ialf-dozen hours after the raid of 
the serpent-ships, the last of the 
Andromedan eraft had sped in from 
the faiiHtjst siuis of their universe, 
and a full liundred thousand mighty 
ships covered the surface of the great 
world as far as the eye could reach, 
gleaming there beneath the light of 
the belted suns above. Long, grim 
and ready they waited, their gaseous 
Andromedan crews alert at the con- 
trols, while before us lay in the cen- 
tral clearing our own long, flat flag- 
ship. In it, too, the Andromedan 
crew stood ready, the scant score of 
my own strange followers among 
them, its space-door open and waiting 
for our start. Standing beside it, 
thougli, Jhul Din and I paused ; then 
I t urned back to where the score or 
more of Andromedans that were their 
leaders, the chiefs of their great coun- 
cil, stood. 

'i’;dl, steady figures of strange, thick 
green gas they stood there, regarding 
me, I knew. They had gathered all 
their forces to save a universe alien to 
themselves, to crush the serpent- 
peoples, and had placed all those 
forces under the command of myself, 
an alien to them. The greatness of 
their sjiirit, the calm, vast magnanim- 
ity of them, struck home to me in that 
moment, and impulsively I reached a 
hand out toward them once more, felt 
it grasped and gripped as though by 
solid flesh by a score of gaseous arms; 
a moment in which, across aU the dif- 
ferences of mind and shape, the be- 
ings of two universes gripped hands 
in kinship of spirit. Then I had 


turned from them, and with Jhul Din 
was moving into our great ship, up to 
the pilot room, where the Spican took 
his position at the controls. The space- 
door below slammed shut, our gen- 
erators throbbed suddenly, and then 
we were slanting smoothly upward. 

Betore me stood a tall, square in- 
strument bearing a bank of black 
keys — keys that transmitted to the 
ships of our vast fleet my formation 
and speed orders, as I pressed them. 
I pressed one now, as we shot upward, 
glimpsed a long rank of ships on the 
ground behind and beneath us rising 
smoothly after us in answer, pressed 
another and saw another rank rising 
and following, until within a few mo- 
ments more the whole of the vast fleet, 
a hundred thousand gleaming ships, 
had risen and was driving up and out- 
ward, with our flag-ship in the van. 
Up we moved, until we were slanting 
up over the ring of mighty suns that 
encircled the great central worlds and 
the swarms of smaller planets, that 
central world vanishing behind us as 
we flashed on, and the great circle of 
suns about it, and the suns beside us, 
all dropping smoothly behind. 

Out between those great circles of 
suns we moved, our great fleet in a 
long, streaming line to avoid all dan- 
ger of collisions with the suns and 
worlds about us. I saw the Androm- 
edans in the pilot room with me stand- 
ing motionless by its windows as we 
flashed on past the circled suns and 
swarming worlds of their universe, 
knew that they were watching those 
suns and worlds drop behind as they 
moved out to the great struggle that 
would decide the fate of their 
uiiiverse as well as of my own. Then 
at last we were racing out between 
the last great circles of suns, out over 
the edge of the Andromeda universe 
into the blackness and emptiness of 
outer space once more. 

Now as the great darkness of the 
void Jay before us, I pressed the keys 
before me in swift succession, and at 
once the thousands of ships behind me 
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leapt into a new formation, that of a 
colossal hollow pyramid that flashed 
through space with my flag-ship at its 
apex. Faster and faster our great 
fleet shot out into the void, the tre- 
mendous mass of ships behind me uni- 
formly increasing their speed, until at 
last at our utmost velocity we were 
racing on toward the faint, wraith- 
like glow of the serpent-universe 
ahead. 

Outward, into the darkness and 
silence of the eternal void, we were 
flashing once more, but as I stood 
with Jhul Din there in the pilot room, 
watching the great Andromeda uni- 
verse dwindling in the darkness be- 
hind us, no exultation filled me. We 
had done what none in our galaxy 
ever before had done, had crossed the 
gulf and procured the aid with which 
we were racing to crush our enemies 
before they could pour down upon us, 
but my thoughts were not on these 
things but on the friends we were 
leaving behind us. Somewhere out in 
the void from that Andromeda uni- 
verse, Korus Kan had gone to his 
death with the sun-swinging ships, 
and as we sped on through the void 
toward the serpent-universe it was the 
thought of that that held our minds 
rather than that of the great battle 
before us. 

Hour upon hour of swift flight was 
dropping behind us as we raced 
steadily and smoothly on, detouring 
far around the great heat-regions 
and radio-active regions that we en- 
countered, heading on toward the 
serpent-universe that was glowing 
ever broader before us. Smooth, im- 
measurable and endless they seemed, 
those hours of swift and steady flight, 
but at last we became aware that they 
were coming to an end, the dying uni- 
verse ahead a great dim glow across 
all the blackness of the firmament. 
Ever our eyes hung upon that misty 
region of light as we flashed nearer 
and nearer to it, and ever the same 
doubt, the same wonder, rose and 
grew in our minds. Could we, really, 


crush and destroy the serpent-peoples 
in this strange universe ? What would 
be the outcome of the tremendous 
battle we must fight in it to pre- 
vent the serpent-hordes from pouring 
across space toward our own uni- 
verse? 

Before us now the somber splen- 
dor of the dying universe filled the 
heavens, a vast mass of dead and 
dying suns, black and bumed-out 
stars and suns of smoky crimson, 
glowing in the blackness of space like 
the embers of a mighty, dying fire. 
Around that great, dim-glowing mass 
we could make out the gigantic shell 
of flickering blue light, all but in- 
visible, that surrounded it, the titanic 
and impenetrable wall of vibrations 
that enclosed it. In toward that wall 
our vast fleet was racing, moving at 
slackening speed as I touched a key 
before me, until at last the mighty 
flickering barrier loomed close ahead, 
the single opening in it, guarded by 
the huge space-forts on eacli side, 
lying straight before us. And as we 
drew within sight of that opening we 
saw, hanging in space just inside it, 
massed solidly across it, a thousand 
oval ships ! 

“The serpent-ships!” I exclaimed. 
“They’re going to hold the gate of 
their universe against us!” 

Jhul Din was staring at them as 
though puzzled. “But why only a 
thousand ships?” he said. “Why 
haven’t they massed all their great 
fleet thei’e at the gate ” 

But I had turned, had pressed the 
keys before me in swift succession, 
and at once our tremendous fleet had 
slowed and smoothly halted, hanging 
there in space. Then, as I depressed 
still other keys, our vast mass of ships 
split smoothly into three separate 
masses, my flag-ship at the van of the 
central mass, the others moving to 
right and to left of us. A moment 
our three great masses of ships himg 
there, and then those on either side 
of us had flashed toward the great 
space-forts that guarded each side of 
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the great opening, while our own 
central mass, my ship at its head, 
drove straight in toward the great 
opening itself ! 

Straight toward and into the open- 
ing raced our close-massed ships and 
then the next moment it seemed that 
all the universe about was trans- 
formed into a single awful mass of 
pale beams that stabbed toward and 
through us from the space-forts on 
each side and from the close-massed 
ships ahead. How our own ship 
escai^ed annihilation in that first mo- 
ment of terrific, reeling shock, I can 
not guess; since behind and a^ut us 
scores of our ships were driving 
crazily away, their occupants anni- 
hilated by the deadly beams. Yet 
from all our own craft, reeling blindly 
as they were there in the opening, 
our cylinders were loosing their shafts 
of invisible force upon the space- 
forts to each side and upon the ser- 
pent-ships that leapt toward us from 
ahead. 

Then as thase ships met ours, there 
in the narrow opening with the huge 
towering space-forts at each side, 
there ensued a moment of battle so 
terrific — battle more awful in its con- 
centrated fury than any I had ever 
yet experienced' — ^that it seemed im- 
possible that ships and living beings 
could fight thus and live. Terrific 
was the scene about us — the vast 
black vault of infinite outer space be- 
hind us, the far-flung, dim-glowing 
mass of the dying universe before us, 
the gigantic wall of pale blue flicker- 
ing light that separated the two, the 
single opening in that wall, flanked 
by the titanic metal space-forts, in 
which our thousands of close-massed 
ships charged forward toward the on- 
rushing serpent-ships. 

^Hips were crashing and smashing 
^ as we met them, death-beams were 
whirling thick from their ships and 
from the huge space-forts, serpent- 
craft were emmpling and collapsing 
beneath our shafts of force — and still 


our own ships were reeling away in 
scores as the death-beams found them. 
I knew that not for long could we 
continue this suicidal combat, since 
though the serpent-ships before us 
were being swiftly wiped out, the 
space-forts on each side still played 
their beams upon us with deadly 
effect. The other two divisions of our 
great fleet, dashing to attack the 
space-forts from outside while we 
battled there in the opening between 
them, had been thrust back, I saw, 
from each attack by the masses of 
pale beams that sprang from the 
forts. 

But as the whole struggle hung 
thus in doubt, as our ships fell in 
fierce battle there in the opening be- 
neath the beams of the forts, I saw a 
score of ships among those attacking 
the right-hand fort drive suddenly 
toward that fort with all their terrific 
utmost si>eed, leaping toward it like 
great thunderbolts of metal. From 
tte great castle the death-beams 
sprang toward that score of shij)8, 
sweeping through them and wiping 
all life instantly from them, but be- 
fore the diips had time to swerve or 
reel aside from that mad onward 
flight their terrific speed had carried 
them onward, and with a mighty, 
shattering collision they had crashed 
straight into the great fort’s side. 

I saw the great metal walls of the 
space-fort buckling and collapsing be- 
neath that awful impact, and then all 
the space-fort had collapsed also, like 
a thing of paper, crushing within 
itself the serpent-creatures and gener- 
ators and death-beam tubes it had 
held. To our left, another score of 
ships were leaping toward the left- 
hand fort in the same manner, and 
as they crashed into it, racing on 
through a storm of death-b^ms 
that swept through them, the left- 
hand space-fort too had buckled and 
crumpled and collapsed. At the same 
moment the last of the thousand 
serpent-ships before us was falling 
beneath our force-shafts, and then the 
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great opening lay clear before us, 
with neither serpent-ships nor space- 
forts now in sight. We had forced 
the gates of the serpent-universe ! 

Then, our vast fleet massing to- 
gether once more, we swept in through 
the opening, in a long column, into 
the dying universe. A full two thou- 
sand of our hundred thousand ships 
we had lost in that mad attack on the 
great gates, but heeded that but little 
as we flashed now into the serpent- 
creatures’ universe. Through the 
dead and dying suns we sped, hold- 
ing to a close-massed formation and 
moving slowly and cautiously for- 
ward. At every moment I expected 
the great serpent-fleet to burst out 
upon us from behind some dead or 
d3dng sun, for I knew that their 
allowing us to advance through their 
universe thus unhindered meant only 
that they had prepared some ambush 
for us. Yet as we sped in toward 
the center of the dying universe, 
there appeared no single enemy craft 
about us or on our space-charts, a 
total absence of all serpent-ships that 
began to affect our nerves as we drove 
ever more tensely forward. 

At last there appeared far ahead 
the majestic trio of giant, crimson 
suns that swung at this universe’s 
heart, and as we moved down toward 
these we knew that at last the flnal 
struggle was at hand, since between 
those suns turned the great world 
that was the heart of the serpent- 
civilization. Down toward that world 
we slanted smoothly, expecting every 
moment the uprush from it of the 
great serpent-fleet; yet still were we 
unchallenged and unattacked as we 
moved downward. Upon us there 
leapt no serpent-ships ; in space about 
us, as we sank lower and lower, were 
no craft other than our own. In 
breathless 'silence we w^atched, sinking 
down toward the great sphere’s sur- 
face, until at last we hung at a bare 
thousand feet above that surface, the 
mighty city of blue force stretching 
from horizon to horizon beneath us. 


And at sight of that city there burst 
from us wild, stunned cries. 

For the mighty city was — empty! 
Empty, lifeless, its streets deserted 
and bare, its vast mass of towering 
structures of blue vibrations without 
occupant of any kind! No single 
serpent-shape moved in all that tre- 
mendous city, and I saw that upoji 
the great clearing where the vast 
serpent-fleet and the colossal death- 
beam cone had rested there was now 
nothing. The world beneath us, the 
universe about us, were a world, uni- 
verse — deserted ! 

“Too late!” Jhul Din’s cry came 
to my ears like the voice of doom. 
“The defense of the gate was only 
to delay us, and the serpent-races 
have gone — they’ve struck! Tlsey’ve 
massed all their hordes in their great 
fleet and with their giant death -beam 
cone have sailed out across the void 
to attack our universe! We’re too 
late!” 

Too late! The thought beat upon 
my brain like drum-beats of horror as 
we stood there, in utter silence. All 
had been in vain — our tremendous 
journey, our flerce struggles, the loss 
of Korus Kan — since already far 
across the void the serpent-hordes in 
their countless ships were rushing to- 
ward our universe, where their van- 
guard had prepared a foothold for 
them. They had known that we were 
summoning help from the Andromeda 
universe, had swiftly gathered and 
sailed on their great attack, leaving 
only a force at the great gate to delay 
us. Too late! Then suddenly resolution 
flamed again inside me, and I pressed 
swiftly the keys before me, sent our 
whole fleet turning and speeding out- 
ward again — out through the dying 
universe away from the great trio of 
sims at its center — out toward the 
great opening in the vibration-wall. 

“Too late — no!” I shouted. “We’ll 
follow them across the void toward 
our own universe ! They could not h ave 
completed that great death-beam cone 
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yet — they’ve taken it with them to 
our owTi universe to complete it there 
— and if we can reach them and 
attack them before they have time to 
complete it, we yet may save our lani- 
verse!” 

Now our great fleet was rushing 
toward and through the opening in 
the vibration-wall, out into the void 
of outer space once more. There we 
halted, massed again iu our pyramidal 
flight-formation, and then w'cre turn- 
ing slowly toward the left, toward 
the far little patch of glowing light 


that was our universe. Then we 
were moving toward it, wdth swiftly 
gatliering speed, faster and faster, 
until at our utmost velocity we were 
racing through the infinite immen- 
sities of space toward it ; flashing on 
toward the last act of the vast, cosmic 
drama that wms rising now to its 
climax; rushing on through the void 
toward the final great battle in which 
the destinies of three mighty uni- 
verses and all their suns and worlds 
and peoples were to be decided for all 
time! 


Three universes fight to the death in the colossal chapters that bring 
this story to an end in next month's WEIRD TALES 


BUT WAS IT? 

By OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 

I woke in terror ; on my window-pane 
A thing had tapped — ^was tapping — now — again. 

Afraid to look, I drew the covers high ; 

Then something moaned: “Admit me ere I die.” 

“A dream,” I mused, “for nothing can be there;” 

And thought it was from eating caviar. 

But was it? 

Again I slept, again I woke in fear ; 

My reason told me: “Nothing can be here;” 

And yet, a horrid wailing sound I heard 
That could not be from insect, beast or bird. 

I plugged my ears and swore that it must be 
The awful consequence of eating brie. 

But was it? 

Once more to sleep, and once more wide awake. 

A shrill, uneartUy shriek that made me quake 

Came from without: “Have you no mercy, friend? 
Open the window, or it is the end. ’ ’ 

I looked, and saw a beauteous, white- faced thing, 
Shrouded in mist — a vampire on the wing. 

But was it? 
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“Now, Schamas ad Din, enter the 
presence of the Lord of the World.” 


A BULLET flattened itself against 
the chiseled arabesques of the 
jL ILwall behind Sultan Schamas 
ad Din of Angor-lana, spattering him 
with bits of lead and splinters of 
marble. 

“Maksoud is a notoriously 
wretched marksman,” observed the 
sultan as he fingered the leaden slug 
which Amru, his white-haired wazir, 
had retrieved fi'om the tiled floor. 
“Still, with enough trials ” 

The sultan thrust his cushions a 
sword’s length to the right, and 
moved just far enough to be secure 
against further rifle fire from the 
minaret of the neighboring mosque. 

“With enough trials,” resumed 
Schamas ad Din, “Maksoud may not 
have to wait for the British Resident 
to find a pretext to depose me.” 

“It might not have been the son 


of your brother,” suggested Amru, 
as he moved the fuming nargileh to 
the sultan’s new position, and offered 
him the carved jade stem. “There 
are several who have old grudges to 
settle.” 

“Undoubtedly,” agreed the sul- 
tan. “But who else would fire from 
the mosque? And then miss such an 
easy mark !” 

From afar came the throbbing of 
drums that muttered of revolt in the 
mountains. 

“Rebels without and assassins 
within ! A luxurious little coffin, this 
city which the Old Tiger and I built 
with our swords. Then with this in- 
fidel Resident, and Maksoud, who 
can’t wait for me to be de- 
posed ” 

The sultan coiled the tube of the 
nargileh about his wrist and drank 
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deeply of its white smoke. Then he 
achieved the smile he reserved for 
occasions demanding the higher 
justice. 

“By Allah and by Abaddon and 
by the honor of my beard ! Resident 
or no Resident, we will convince this 
Maksoud of his stupidity ! Amru, 
call me that old bandit of an Ismed- 
din!" 

“At once, saidif” queried the old 
wazir, as he bowed. 

“No. Tonight. He’s doubtless 
asleep now, after a hard evening’s 
discussion with some poorly guarded 
caravan.” 

T he drumming in the mountains 
at last ceased. But late that 
night, long after the outposts at 
Djeb el Azhar had been doubled, 
there came another and a different 
drumming, this time from the pal- 
ace itself; very low, giving rather 
the sense of a massive vibration 
rather than of sound. And this deep 
pulsing was picked up and relayed 
until it crept into those very moun- 
tains where the tribesmen sharpened 
their curved yataghans, stuffed their 
scarlet saddle-bags with grain, and 
awaited the signal to descend and 
plunder, certain that they Avould not 
be pursiied beyond the Sultan’s bor- 
ders, and safe in the assurance that 
the Resident was but waiting for a 
pretext to depose Schamas ad Din. 

To one who lived in those moun- 
tains, and undei’stood the code, the 
deep-voiced, far-relayed drum spoke 
very clearly; so that, late as it was, 
Ismeddin emerged from his cave, 
belted on a jeweled simitar that 
gleamed frostily against his tat- 
tered, greasy garments, and picked 
his way on foot along the hidden 
trails that led through the camps of 
the revolting tribesmen and to the 
plains below. 

The darvish had heard the signal, 
and knew that the son of the Old 
Tiger was in need. 

Ismeddin smiled as he heard the 


guttural chant of the rebels about 
their guard fires. But as he ap- 
proached their outposts, he picked 
his way more warily, ceased smiling, 
muttered in his long beard some- 
thing about the exceeding unfairness 
of having to contend with mounted 
sentries, and loosened the Ladder to 
Heaven in its scabbard. . . . 

OiNCE the fiat roof of the palace at 
Angor-lana was higher than any 
building in the city, the sultan was 
passably secure against marksmen 
addicted to royal targets, particular- 
ly in view of his being in an angle 
of the parapet that could not be 
reached from the minaret of the 
mosque. And thus it was that he re- 
clined at ease in the shadow of a 
striped canopy, sipping Shirazi wine 
to his heart’s content and his soul’s 
damnation. 

But peace and sultans are stran- 
gers. A captain of the guard clanked 
into the Presence, saluted, and made 
his report : “Saidi, the troops at Djeb 
el Azhar surprized and captured a 
detachment of the rebels. A ragged 
old man riding a stolen horse led the 
outpost commander ” 

“Ismeddin, by the Power and by 
the Splendor!” interi’upted the sul- 
tan. “Where are the prisoners? And 
Ismeddin?” 

“In the hall of audience, saidi.' 
Abdurrahman Khan, his son, and 
sixty of their followers.” 

“Very good, Ismail,” exulted the 
sultan. “We will pass sentence at 
once. Announce me to the court.” 

The older lords of the court, stout, 
white-haired ruffians, companions of 
the Old Tiger, knew well what the 
Old Tiger’s son contemplated when 
he appeared in the hall of audience. 
And the younger lords knew the tra- 
dition, and beamed in anticipation of 
old glories revived. 

Each of the two chief execution- 
ers had three assistants, standing a 
pace to the left and three paces to 
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the rear; and all were fingering the 
hilts of their two-handed swords. 

There would he notable dismem- 
berments, and a surprizing scarcity 
of rebels long before evening prayer. 
As for Abdurrahman Khan 

Old Ismeddin, ragged and grmy 
among the glittering captains, smiled 
as he thought of an ancient score. 

And then the Resident appeared 
to take his customary station at the 
left of the throne. He whispered in 
the sultan’s ear; but not even the 
fan-bearers behind the throne could 
hear what he said. 

The captains exulted at the great 
rage that flamed in the sultan ’s eyes 
as he rose from the dais. But the 
captains gaped stupidly when the 
sultan spoke. 

“Take these sons of flat-nosed 
mothers back to their cells. I will 
deal with them later.” 

The court dispersed. 

The lords and ministers escorted 
the sultan to his apartments. The 
brazen doors closed softly behind 
him, so that they did not see him 
hurl his turban to the floor, did not 
hear his simitar clang against the 
tiles, rebound, and clatter into a 
comer. Nor did they hear the Resi- 
dent, materialized at the height of 
the storm, expostulate: “But, your 
"Majesty, you may have them hanged, 
you know — have all of them hanged, 
in public — ^roll of drams and all that. 
But one simply can’t have these dis- 
memberings and impalings, you 
know. Barbarous, and uncivilized, 
and all that.” 

Then the sultan, as he twice struck 
together his hands: “Amru, an 
order: release the rebels! And to 
leach, his own horse and a robe of 
honor!” 

The Resident endured the sultan’s 
eye for a full moment, and admi- 
rably concealed his alarm. Then he 
left the Presence, conscious of duty 
well done, even if in the shadow of 
a bowstring with a running noose: 
enraged princes do forget them- 


selves, and the sanctity of Residents. 

But Schamas ad Din issued no 
further orders. He and his nargileh 
fumed and bubbled on the flat roof 
of the palace. . . . 

Then the calm voice of Ismeddin: 
“A thousand years, saidi.” 

“And to you, a thousand,” re- 
turned the sultan, as he rose to greet 
his old friend. 

The darvish' declined the honor of 
sharing the sultan’s seat. 

“Hard rocks are my cushions, 
midi,” he protested, as he squatted, 
cross-legged, at the sultan’s feet. 
But he accepted the stem of the 
nargileh and solemnly inhaled its 
white fumes. 

Amru set out fresh wine and with- 
drew; for that grimy wanderer from 
the mountains was closer to the sul- 
tan even than an old and trusted 
wazir. 

“I summoned you last night to 
help me devise a quiet and effective 
way of dealing with my brother’s 
son. Need I say that since Maksoud 
is a friend of the Resident, I need 
help?” 

“Therefore,” replied the darvish, 
“you put me to the trouble of steal- 
ing by night through the lines of the 
mountaineers.” Then, smiling a 
crooked smile, he continued, “And I 
am an old man, saidi ” 

“And I,” retorted the sultan, “am 
by this day’s work an old woman! 
That dog of an infidel! That friend 
of the rebels ! The white-haired 
companions of the Old Tiger pity the 
mockery that his son has become.” 

“It is indeed vain in these evil 
days to be a king,” observed Ismed- 
din. “Yet even a sultan should have 
his vengeance. And even Residents 
have their limitations.” 

Ismeddin smiled thinly, and fin- 
gered . the hilt of the Ladder to 
Heaven. 

“It is beyond any sword, Ismed- 
din,” mourned the sultan. “In the 
old days one rode out of the moun- 
tains with a troop of horse. But now 
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a Resident stands behind my throne. 
Look what has happened to my old 
enemy the Rajah of Lacra-kai, on 
whom be peace!” 

The darvish shrugged his shoul- 
ders. “I was in the h^l of audience. 
I saw and I heard. And we two are 
powerless. But, inschallah! There is 
yet much that can be done.” 

“Then let it be done — ^before I am 
deposed.” 

“You shall have your vengeance, 
suidi. There is one who is the master 
of vengeances. The Lord of the 
World, who sits dreaming in the 
ruins of Atlanaat.” 

The sultan shivered. “Why speak 
of Atlanaat? There is some slight 
merit in living long enough to be de- 
posed and end one’s days in Ferin- 
ghistan, spending an annuity and be- 
ing addressed as Majesty. Many 
have entered Atlanaat in hopes of 
1 wisdom and loot, and have left with- 
' Qut even hope of forgetting what 
they have seen. Really, Ismeddin, 
tliat monstrous citadel was built by 
devils, and Shaitan’s little sister 
dances there by moonlight. ’ ’ 

“Devils?” retorted Ismeddin. 

Built rather by pre-Adamite 
kings.” 

“As you will,” conceded the sul- 
taji. ‘ ‘ The distinction is purely 
academic. Yet the fact remains that 
sajie men find less and less reason 
ior visiting that fiend-haunted ruin. 
Once, a very long time ago, I saw a 
very little. But that was entirely 
too much. And that music, and that 
strange sweetness that drifts up from 
the depths. . . .” 

jLgain the sultan shivered. 

“But I,” countered Ismeddin, 
“have seen Atlanaat to its nether- 
most foundations. And there and 
there only lies your vengeance, and 
a jest such as the Old Tiger himself 
would have relished, if you can face 
the Lord of the World and his 
counsel.” The darvish leaped to his 
feet. “Saidi, the Old Tiger would 
not have hesitated.” 


“Done, by Allah and by my 
beard!” swore the sultan. “Yet I 
know any number of places I would 
rather visit, either by day or by 
night. N evertheless ’ ’ 

“Let it then be nevertheless, my 
lord!” 

The sultan twice clapped his 
hands. 

Amru reappeared, and received 
orders: two horses at the Ispahan 
Gate, an hour after evening prayer; 
horses meanly equipped and poorly 
caparisoned. 

But before Amru could leave, Is- 
meddlin interposed: “A moment, oh 
father of all wazirs !” 

And then, to the sultan: “What is 
to be done must be done quickly. 
Let Maksoud meet us at Atlanaat, so 
that the wisdom of the Lord of the 
World will not have time to cool in. 
our ears.” 

The sultan nodded, then spoke 
very briefly of four tongueless, black 
mamelukes, and of Maksoud who 
was to accompany them; and this 
cavalcade was to leave the city by 
a small gate which had no name. 

A n hour’s ride from the Ispahan 
Gate brought Ismeddin and the 
sultan to the edge of the jungle in 
whose depths brooded the founda- 
tions of prodigious Atlanaat. They 
halted for a moment to gaze at the 
uncounted domes and minarets that 
towered high above the jungle and 
muttered secret words to the stars 
as they crept out one by one. Then 
Ismeddin took the lead, the sultan 
following in his trace. 

How strange, pmidered the sultan, 
that he should ride alone in the 
jungle, following a white blur that 
was the dirty djellah of an old man 
who was so entirely at home in un- 
savory places; and how much stranger 
yet that he should step from his 
thraae to seek aid from a darvish who 
lived in a cavern and pitied the fu- 
tility of kings. 

Then the sultan thought of his 
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vengeance, and wondered at the ter- 
rific words the Lord of the World 
would speak. . . . 

The darvish finally halted at the 
edge of a clearing. Before them 
loomed the incredible bulk of the 
outer walls of Atlanaat, walls that 
had for ages mocked the age-old 
trees that sought to reach their 
parapet. 

“To our left, saidi,’’ announced 
the darvish. 

They skirted the wall until they 
came to a breach wide enough to ad- 
mit four horsemen abreast. 

“Those who enter through the 
gate are seriously in error,” com- 
mented Ismeddin, as he picked his 
way among the gigantic blocks of 
rose granite that still lay in the 
breach. “There is a sculptured hand 
on the keystone of the arch. ...” 

The moon had risen over the crests 
of the trees. Long shadows of 
columns shattered at mid-height 
marched across the broad, paved 
avenue that at the breach in the wall 
turned and led to the heart of the 
citadel. 

“My lord,” began Ismeddin, as 
the sultan cleared the last block of 
granite and drew up at his side, “we 
have not yet committed ourselves to 
anything. ’ ’ 

“Conceivably,” admitted the sul- 
tan, “the ride back to Angor-lana 
by moonlight would be pleasant. 
Yet Maksoud also would find it a 
pleasant ride. But tell me,” con- 
tinued Schamas ad Din, “what ad- 
vantage there is in taking my ven- 
geance here? It might be more odd and 
quaint than anything I might devise 
at home ; but in the end, there would 
be the Resident ” 

“Ah, but would there?” smiled Is- 
meddin. “The Lord of the World 
dreams strange things. However, if 
you wish ” 

Ismeddin wheeled his horse about. 

“Not at all!” countered the sul- 
tan. “To the finish, then. And as 
for this god and his playmate?” 


“Even so, satdi.” 

The darvish led the way down the 
broad avenue. The sultan glanced 
once at the sculptured columns, 
shuddered, and found a glance suflS- 
cient. Then he smiled : for Maksoud 
would find Atlanaat not a bit more 
savory. 

The avenue ended in a small court 
bounded by columns whose capitals 
were on friendly terms with a single 
sultry-growing star that glared 
evilly. ... At the base of each pillar 
was an ornately chiseled pedestal. 
On eleven of these pedestals, form- 
ing a crescent, were life-sized images 
of bearded men, sitting cross-legged. 
The head of each was bowed as in 
sleep ; and each held in his left hand 
a curiously carved scepter. 

The sultan started at the sound of 
hoofs clicking on the pavement be- 
hind them. 

“Maksoud and his escort.” And 
then, as the hoof -beats ceased : 
“They fancy this place no more than 
you do, saidi.” 

The sultan scrutinized the cross- 
legged, bearded images. 

“Strangely life-like,” he observed. 

“No,” contradicted Ismeddin. 
“Not strangely life-like. Rather it 
would be strange were they other- 
wise. Nevertheless, seek the girl and 
her sleeping .master. She may tell 
you how to outwit the Resident and 
dispose very neatly of Maksoud. 
But” — Ismeddin glanced again at 
the disconcerting images — “she may 
offer a most unusual solution.” 

In the center of the court was a 
circular balustrade that guarded the 
brink of a pit along whose walls 
spiraled a gently sloping runway 
down which a man on horse or foot 
might easily make his way to the 
abysmal depths that mocked the 
single star overhead. 

“Advance boldly,” counseled the 
darvish, “down the center, not rash- 
ly close to the edge, nor timidly close 
to the wall. And in the meanwhile 
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I will be here with Maksoud, await- 
ing your return.” 

“My return? You are optimistic.” 

“But with reason,” countered Is- 
moddin. “I myself was once there; 
and I returned.” 

“If you arc wrong, it will be the 
first time,” conceded the .sultan as 
he began his descent. 

“Ismeddin,” reflected the sultan, 
“is doubtless right. And yet I 
would rather be up there in the 
courtyard watching him pick his 
way down and out of sight and into 
this playground of Shaitan’s little 
sister. Ismeddin would be quite in 
his element.” 

T^arkness did not engulf Him as 
quickly as he had expected. The 
blackness receded as he descended, 
and the broad, white tiles gleamed 
dully ahead of him, so that it was 
simple enough to keep to the middle 
of the spiral runway. 

Prom far above came the click- 
click of horses’ hoofs. 

The sultan smiled grimly at the 
thought of Maksoud awaiting a 
doom that was to emerge from that 
black pit. 

Down . . . down . . . turn after 
turn . . . until finally the sultan was 
as far beneath the court as the cap- 
itals of its encircling pillars were 
above it. Then came the scarcely 
perceptible thump-thump of a drum, 
and the thin wailing notes of a pipe. 
An overwhelming, poison sweetness 
breathed from the blackness and en- 
folded him. 

“By Allah and by Abaddon!” 
said the sultan to himself, as he 
paused and half turned. “Ven- 
geance is costly!” 

He wiped his brow, and licked 
his lips ; then resolutely advanced. 

The spiraling path was curving in 
ever narrowing circles, vortex-like. 

The perfume was now overwhelm- 
ing. 

_At the bottom of the pit he found 
himself facing a low archway that 


opened into a vault pervaded by 
glowing vapors whose luminescence 
throbbed to the cadence of those mut- 
tering drums and wailing pipes. 

Then a gong sounded once : thinly, 
as the rustle of silk rather than the 
resonance of bron2e; and the rose- 
hued mists parted, revealing a girl 
whose Babylonie eyes gazed through 
and past him as though he were 
nebulous as the smoke-wisps of gauze 
that thinly veiled her loveliness. 

A numbness crept over the sultan ; 
all save those intent, sultry eyes was 
blotted out of existence. 

Then she spoke. “Welcome, son of 
the Old Tiger. You have done well. 
But unaided you can go no farther.” 

The girl extended her slender arms 
and with serpentine passes and ges- 
tures stroked his forehead ; and then, 
stepping to his left side, with her 
knuckles she rapped sharply here 
and there along his spine, making 
the lost magic of far-off Tibet, 
whereby men become gods, and gods 
become beasts. 

Then in softly purring syllables 
she continued, “You can not cross 
the threshold to enter the presence 
of the Lord of the World. Try and 
see whether I am right.” 

The sultan sought to advance ; but 
his feet were fixed to the tiles, and a 
heaviness that forbade all movement 
possessed him. 

Again that soft rippling voice: 
“You have become as immobile as 
those eleven who were once kings. 
And with another pass I could weave 
about you that silence from the 
ancient mountains, from which you 
could not emerge until the end of all 
time. ...” 

She faced him, regarded him in- 
tently, then continued: “But I shall 
restore you and make you more agile 
than the fancies of those who eat the 
plums that grow on the slopes of 
Moimt Kaf.” 

Whereat she made passes and 
tapped him as she had done before. 

“Now, Schamas ad Din, son of the 
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Old Tiger, enter the presence of the 
Lord of the World.” 

The sultan advanced, marveling 
that he could not feel the touch of 
his feet on the floor. The sighing 
music ceased piping ; and as the rose- 
and saffron-shot mists thinned and 
drew back and vanished, he found 
himself in a circular vault on whose 
domed ceiling glittered stars ar- 
ranged in strange constellations ; and 
the floor of the vault was not tiled, 
but strewn with powdered cinnabar. 
In the center of the vault was a low 
couch of grotesquely chiseled green 
basalt on which sat an old man 
whose head was bowed in sleep. 

“Son of the Old Tiger,” said the 
incredible girl at the sultan’s side, 
“you are before the Lord of the 
World, he who built this prodigious 
citadel the day he completed the 
creation of this and all other worlds. 
He sleeps, and sleeping, dreams ; and 
all things that seem to be are but 
the figments of his dream ; and those 
things whereof he ceases to dream at 
that moment cease to be. For noth- 
ing is real, save it be the illusion of 
him who sits here dreaming.” 

“Then who are you?” queried the 
sultan. 

The girl smiled, and patted the 
twining, jeweled blackness of her 
hair. 

‘ ‘ I also am illusion, and his master- 
work. ’ ’ 

“Then if all this be a dream, who 
and what am I?” 

“You too are but one of his 
fancies; and when he ceases to pic- 
ture you ” 

The sultan shuddered at the girl’s 
t gesture of dismissal; but he re- 
sumed, “Then if he were to 
awaken?” 

“All things,” replied the girl, 
“would revert to that which existed 
before he fell asleep. Even I would 
vanish, just as your dreams when 
you awaken from them become as 
nothing.” 

The girl smiled at the dazed sul- 


tan, and continued, “Btrt I shall not 
and can not vanish, since he can not 
cease dreaming his most wondrous 
vision. Nor can he awaken, since I 
have made his sleep eternal. He 
ascribed to me all perfection; and 
thus I have the power which you 
perceived in my greeting of you; 
And more than that : it is I who cast 
a spell over him whose dream I am, 
so that through the boundless wastes 
of time he can not awaken; and I 
can even now whisper in his ear that 
which I wish him to dream, and 
straightway his visions create that 
which I desire.” 

“Then,” deduced the sultan after 
a long pause, “you are greater than 
this Lord of the World whose fancy 
you are?” 

The girl stared fixedly as a brood- 
ing fate. Then finally she spoke. 

“There you have that which few 
men have ever known: that their 
illusion transcends and finally con- 
quers them — even as this god is the 
toy of his own dream, and the prey 
of an old magic from Tibet.” 

The sultan gazed intently at the 
white-bearded Master of Illusion. 
Then he laughed softly at the simple 
answer to an insoluble riddle. For a 
dream, this girl was surprizingly 
human and reasonable. . . . 

“It seems,” began the sultan, 
“that this ancient Lord of the 
World endowed me with a touch of 
his own folly. For I have become 
the plaything of this mad kingdom 
which the Old Tiger and I dreamed 
twenty years ago as we sharpened 
our blades and rode out of the moun- 
tains. But not being a god, I may 
escape my doom.” 

“And how might that be?” 
queried the girl. 

Her left eyebrow rose ever so 
slightly. She nodded approvingly at 
Schamas ad Din. 

“You might,” suggested the sul- 
tan, “whisper into his ear a thought 
I might whisper into yours.” 
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“In a word, saidi,** said the girl, 
“you wish that mad kingdom of 
yours made a bit more habitable for 
its raler? You came seeking ven- 
geance, and end by wanting to recast 
your entire fate? But that would be 
unreasonable; for then, in your own 
way, you would be greater than this 
very Lord of the World, since even he 
is subject to me, his dream.” 

“Wrong!” exclaimed the sultan. 
“By my board, you are wrong! I 
seek but a jest and a vengeance, and 
let dreams go where they will. Such 
a vengeance as until a moment ago 
I had not contemplated or imag- 
ined.” 

“Even as I soijght a vengeance 
and found a jest when I chanted 
this Dreamer to sleep. Saidi, you are 
a man after my own heart ; and your 
fancy appeals to me. You please me 
exceedingly. And I think it could be 
arranged. Yet listen well : in the end 
you must leave me, and take your 
place among those who sit motion- 
less in the courtyard above us. The 
hour is at hand ; for there is one here 
of whom I have for some time been 
weary, and who will soon occupy the 
twelfth pedestal.” 

The girl paused, flung into a cen- 
ser at the Dreamer’s feet a handful 
of incense, and resumed as she 
turned to face Schamas ad Din, 
“But think well. Son of the Old 
Tiger. A lesser vengeance, and one 
such as you contemplated when you 
sought me, could be bought much 
more cheaply. ... So back to the 
courtyard and ponder with clear sky 
over your head. For only that old 
rogue of an Ismeddin ever escaped 
the penalty. ...” 

The girl smiled reminiscently and 
fondly, then continued, “And it is 
no jesting matter, this sitting cross- 
legged on a pedestal when I have 
tired of you. Nor woidd Maksoud And 
a cheaper vengeance at all pleasant. ’ ’ 

Yet her eyes belied the discour- 
agement her lips spoke. The sultan 
ceased comparing her to the women 


of Gurjestan and Tcherkess, for die 
was incomparable. Even his jest and 
his vengeance were trifling. . . . 

The sultan disengaged himself 
from her perfumed embrace. 

“Ismed^n is waiting.” 

And Schamas ad Din ascended the 
winding incline, smiling and strok- 
ing his curled beard. 

Tsmeddin in the meanwhile had led 
Maksoud, still bound and gagged, 
and his escort of black mamelukes 
into the courtyard. 

“Father of many little pigs,” 
murmured the darvish, “our lord 
the Sultan has taken offense at your 
last display of wretched marksman- 
ship. And since none of his own 
fancies were worthy of you, he is 
even now taking counsel with Abad- 
don of the Black Hands. I expect 
him any moment, well advised and 
smiling. So be assured against any- 
thing as commonplace as. being 
sawed asunder between two planks.” 

The Africans had dismounted, and 
were taking from their packs all 
manner of implements, as well as 
cords, flasks of oil, charcoal, and a 
pair of small bellows. One of them set 
to work kindling a fire while the other 
three deftly fitted together mortised 
and tenoned pieces of dark, heavy 
wood, assembling a stout frame 
equipped with hooks, manacles, and 
shackles. 

“It is difficult to say what form 
the master’s fancy will take,” re- 
sumed Ismeddin, as he approvingly 
regarded the executioners at their 
work. But surely it will not be com- 
monplace.” 

He picked up a keen, two-handed 
sword, tested its edge and balance. 

“Very pretty. But you will have 
nothing to do with this.” 

Then, as he noted the four horses 
tethered to a column: “Ah ! . . . now 
that, with certain variations, has real 
possibilities. You are quite sub- 
stantial, Maksoud . . . but those 
horses are sturdy little beasts. ...” 


A JEST AND A VENGEANCE 


^5 


Ismeddin stroked the neck of a 
savage Barbary stallion, and con- 
tinued, “But then, that also is swift. 
At the best, it lasts but a little over 
a day, even with the nicest of work- 
manship,” mused the old man. 

Ismeddin deftly removed the gag 
from the prisoner’s mouth. 

“He can no more than banish 
me!” sputtered Maksoud. “The 
Resident would depose him were I 
not to return. Old ape , . . son of 
many pork-eating fathers ... do you 
think all this parade of curious tor- 
ments will kill me of fright? That 
is an old story. I myself once helped 
him ” 

And Maksoud ’s laugh rang true. 

“So?” Ismeddin smiled suavely. 
“Well, and I said that you would 
meet none of these commonplace 
things. But supposing . . . just sup- 
posing, as food for thought, that we 
were to let you down into that black 
pit. You have seen those who have 
played about these ruins ” 

Ismeddin nodded to the black 
slaves, who advanced to remove the 
prisoner from his horse. 

“Not that, saidi,” implored Mak- 
soud. 

. “That, and more than that. You 
have seen those who lost their way 
in these ruins. And you once laughed 
at what was left of one who finally 
did find his way out.” 

The executioners, skilled as they 
were at handling tormented 
wretches, kept their hold on Mak*- 
soud with difficulty. 

And then the cool voice of the 
sultan, as he emerged from the pit: 
“Well, Ismeddin, couldn’t you wait 
for me? I heard his howling long 
before I reached the surface.” 

“Mercy, 0 Magnificent! Not into 
that pit of Iblis ! ’ ’ 

“The penalty of poor marksman- 
ship, Maksoud,” declared the sul- 
tan. “Had you practised in private 
a few more days, I would not be here 
deciding your fate.” 

He smiled and stroked his beard. 


“And so you fancied being sultan, 
did you?” resumed Schamas ad Din. 
“Those wild fancies are deplorable. 
Yussuf, here, has devised an enter- 
tainment worthy of your bungling; 
but he shall save it for another.” 

The chief of the black slaves 
looked up from his implements, and 
grinned. 

“That pit, master . . . spare me 
that!” 

“Well, and so be it, Maksoud . . . 
ungrateful son of my brother. But 
listen : I have devised a doom which 
will make that pit seem a childish 
game, and the companions of the pit 
pleasant playmates. For those whom 
these ruins have done to death and 
torment and madness have lived but 
a month or two of frenzy. But what 
I have devised ” 

He paused, ignoring the prisoner 
and his pleas. The sultan’s smile 
faded, and his features became 
drawn and thoughtful. He leaned 
against the balustrade, and stared 
at those eleven all too life-like figures 
squatting on their pedestals of 
chiseled stone. 

The executioners were now sup- 
porting rather than holding fast the 
prisoner. And they themselves, 
hardened as they were to applying 
fire and steel, shifted uneasily, and 
licked their dry lips as they regarded 
the sultan. And when he turned, 
they dropped their eyes to avoid his 
eyes. 

Still the sultan did not speak. 

His presence was a smoldering 
doom. 

Then a poison sweetness crept up 
from the mouth of the pit. 

From its blacknesses emerged the 
figure of a bearded king, who sol- 
emnly advanced with measured 
steps, as to the cadence of a slowly 
beaten drum. 

The tongueless executioners 
dropped their implements, and made 
horrible, clicking grasps at speech. 

But as if alone in a desert waste, 
the presence strode through the 
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group. His robe brushed Maksoud 
as he passed toward the other side 
of the court, bearing in his left hand 
a strangely carved scepter, and with 
his right hand stroking his long, 
curled beard. 

Straight across the moon-bathed 
tiles, and to the twelfth pedestal; 
and then with infinite care and de- 
liberation, he seated himself cross- 
legged after the fashion of those 
eleven all too life-like images. 

Very faintly came the sound of a 
distant gong: not resonant as 
bronze, but rather as the hissing of 
a serpent or the rustling of silk. 

The sultan started. Then he 
looked Maksoud full in the eye, and 
smiled that terrific smile of his 
father, the Old Tiger. 

“Maksoud,” he began, “you 
sought to be king before your day, 
and forgot my friendship and favor. 
You could not wait for me to meet 
my doom on the highroads of Allah. 
And I shall now punish you by giv- 
ing you ” 

The prisoner choked and gasped. 

“Not that, saidi ” 

“By giving you,” continued the 
sultan, “that which you sought, so 
that the fullness of possession shall 
corrode your soul worse than any 
torment could corrode your body. 


You shall sit on my lofty throne and 
publish the orders dictated by an 
infidel Resident. He shall thwart 
your vengeances. He shall make a 
mockery of you, the last remnant of 
the lordly estate of kings. You shall 
rule by words rather than by 
swords.” 

The sultan drew his simitar. 

“Your friends shall seek you with 
daggers in your gardens. Poison 
shall lurk in your food and in your 
thoughts. Bungling marksmen shall 
never quite attain the mark you wiU 
finally wish them to attain. Your 
enemies will pity you.” ’ 

The simitar flickered twice," had 
the stout cords fell from Maksoud *8 
wrists and ankles. 

'“To horse, Maksoud, and ride to 
your throne 1” 

The sultan sheathed his blade, adr 
vaneed a pace down the spiral pa^r 
way of darkness, then paused to 
listen to the hoofbeats of Maksoud ’s 
cavalcade. 

Old Ismeddin leaned over the 
balustrade. 

“A moment, saidi! Let your first 
whisper in the girl’s ear ask for two 
British Residents in Angor-lana.” 

And with a courtly salaam to the 
master, Ismeddin disappeared among 
the ruins. 




THE 


by HENRYK. 


"Pound reeled away, covering his eyes 
lest they be blasted by the horror he had 
seen." 


T he Saul Taverner, blackbird- 
er, Luke Martin, master, up 
from Cartagena, came to her 
anchor in the harbor of St. Thomas, 
capital and diief town of the Danish 
West Indies. A Martinique barken- 
tine berthed to leeward of her, sent a 
fully manned boat ashore after the 
harbor-master with a request for per- 
mission to change anchorage. Luke 
Martin’s shore boat was only a few 
lengths behind the Frenchman’s. Mar- 
tin shouted after the officer whom it 
landed : 

“Tell Lollik I’ll change places with 
ye, an’ welcome! What ye carryin’ — 
brandy? I’ll take six cases off’n ye.’’ 
The barkentine’s mate, a French- 


Island mulatto, nodded over his shoul- 
der, and noted down the order in a 
leather pocketbook without slackening 
his pace. It was no joyful experience 
to lie in a semi-enclosed harbor direct- 
ly to leeward of a slaver, and haste 
was indicated despite propitiatory 
orders for brandy. “Very well. Cap- 
tain,’’ said the mate, stiffly. 

Martin landed as the Martinique 
mate rounded a comer to the left and 
disappeared from view in the direc- 
tion of the harbor-master’s. Martin 
scowled after him, muttering to him- 
self. 

“Airs! Talkin’ English — ^language 
of the islands; thinl^’ in French, 
you an’ your airs! An’ yer 
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father came outta a blackbird ship 
like ’s not ! You an ’ your airs ! ’ ’ 

Reaching the comer the mate had 
turned, Martin glanced after him mo- 
mentarily, then turned to the right, 
mounting a slight rise. His business 
ashore took him to the fort. He in- 
tended to land his cargo, or a portion 
of it, that night. The colony was short 
of field hands. With the help of 
troops from Martinique, French 
troops, and Spaniards from its nearer 
neighlmr, Porto Rico, it had just put 
down a bloody uprising on its subsid- 
iary island of St. Jan. Many of the 
slaves had been killed in the joint 
armed reprisal of the year 1833. 

Luke Martin got his permission to 
land his cargo, therefore, without dif- 
ficulty, and, being a Yankee bucko 
who let no grass grow under his feet, 
four bells in the afternoon watch saw 
the hatches off and the decks of the 
Saul Taverner swarming with man- 
acled Blacks for the ceremony of wash- 
ing-down. 

Huddled together, blinking in the 
glaring sun of a July afternoon under 
parallel 18, north latitude, the mass of 
swart humanity were soaped, with 
handfuls of waste out of soft-soap 
buckets, scrubbed with brushes on the 
ends of short handles, and rinsed off 
with 'other buckets. Boatloads of Ne- 
groes surrounded the ship to see the 
washing-down, and these were kept at 
a distance by a swearing third mate 
told off for the purpose. 

By seven bells the washing-down 
was corajJeted, and before sundown a 
row of lighters, each guarded by a 
pair of Danish gendarmes with mus- 
kets and fixed bayonets, had ranged 
alongside for the taking off of the 
hundred and seventeen Blacks who 
were to be landed, most of whom 
would be sent to replenish the labor- 
ers on the plantations of St. Jan off 
the other side of the island of St. 
Thomas. 

The disembarking process began 
just after dark, to the light of lan- 


terns. Great care was exercised by 
all concerned lest any escape by 
plunging overboard. A tally-clerk 
from shore cheeked off the Blacks as 
they went over the side into the light- 
ers, and these, as they became filled, 
were rowed to the landing-stage by 
other slaves, bending over six great 
sweeps in each of the stub-bowed, 
heavy wooden boats. 

Among the huddled black bodies of 
the very last batch stood a woman, 
very tall and thin, with a new-born 
child, black as a coal, at her breasts. 
The woman stood a little aloof from 
the others, farther from the low 
rail of the Saul Taverner* s forward 
deck, crooning to her infant. Behind 
her approached Luke Martin, impa- 
tient of his unlading, and cut at her 
thin ankles with his rhinoceros leath- 
er whip. The woman did not wince. 
Instead, she turned her head and mut- 
tered a few syllables in a low tone, in 
the Eboe dialect. Martin shoved her 
into the mass of Blacks, cursing 
roundly as he cut a second time at the 
spindling shins. 

The woman turned, very quietly 
and softly, as he was passing behind 
her, let her head fall softly on Mar- 
tin’s shoulder and whispered into his 
ear. The motion was so delicate as to 
simulate a caress, but Martin’s curse 
died in his throat. He howled in pain 
as the woman raised her head, and his 
whip clattered on the deck boarding 
while the hand which had held it went 
to the shoulder. The woman, deftly 
holding her infant, had moved in 
among the huddling Blacks, a dozen 
or more of whom intervened between 
her and Martin, who hopped on one 
foot and cursed, a vicious, continuous 
stream of foul epithets; then, still 
cursing, made his way in haste to his 
cabin after an antiseptic, any idea of 
revenge swallowed up in his supersti- 
tious dread of what might happen to 
him if he did not, forthwith, dress the 
ghastly wound just under his left ear, 
where the black woman had caused 
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her firm, white and shining teeth to 
meet in the great muscle of his neck 
between shoulder and jaw. 

When he emerged, ten minutes 
later, the wound now soaked in per- 
manganate of potash, and roughly- 
clotted with a clean cloth, the last 
lighter, under the impetus of its six 
sweeps, was half-way ashore, and the 
clerk of the government, from the 
fort, was awaiting him, -with a bag of 
coin and a pair of gendarmes to guard 
it. He accompanied the government 
clerk below, where, the gendarmes at 
the cabin door, they figured and added 
and counted money for the next hour, 
a bottle of sound rum and a pair of 
glasses between them. 

A t two bells, under a shining moon, 
the Smil Taverner, taking advan- 
tage of the evening trade wind, was 
running for the harbor’s mouth to 
stand away for Norfolk, Virginia, 
whence, empty, she would run up the 
coast for her home port of Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

It was midnight, what with the care 
of his ship coming out of even the 
plain and safe harbor of St. Thomas, 
before Martin the skipper, Culebra 
lighthouse off the port quarter, turned 
in. The wound in the top of his 
shoulder ached dully, and he sent for 
Matthew Pound, his first mate, to 
wash it out with more permanganate 
and dress it suitably. It was in an 
awkward place — curse the black slut ! 
— for him to manage it for himself. 

Pound went white and muttered 
under his breath at the ugly sight of 
it when Martin had removed his shirt, 
painfully, and eased off the cloth he 
had roughly laid over it, a cloth now 
stiff and clotted with the exuding 
blood drying on its inner surface, 
from the savage wound. 

Thereafter, not liking the look on 
his mate’s face, nor that whitening 
which the sight of the place in his 
neck had brought about, Martin dis- 
pensed with assistance, and dressed 
the wound himself. 


He slept little that first night, but 
this was partly for thinking of the 
bargain he had driven with those 
short-handed Danes. They had been 
hard up for black meat to sweat on 
those hillside canefields over on St. 
Jan. He could have disposed, easily, 
of his entire cargo, but that, unfor- 
tunately, was out of the question. He 
had, what with an exceptionally slow 
and hot voyage across the Caribbean 
from Cartagena, barely enough of his 
sad cargo left to fulfil his engagement 
to deliver a certain number of head 
in Norfolk. But he would have been 
glad enough to rid his hold of them 
all^eurse them! — and set his course 
straight for Boston. He was expect- 
ing to be married the day after his 
arrival. He was eager to get home, 
and even now the Saul Taverner was 
carrying as much sail as she could 
stand up under, heeling now to the 
unfailing trade wind of this latitude. 

The wound ached and pained, none 
the less, and he foitnd it well-nigh im- 
possible to settle himself in a compar- 
atively comfortable position on its ac- 
count. He tossed and cursed far into 
the warm night. Toward morning he 
fell into a fitful doze. 

The entire left side of his neck and 
shoulder was one huge, searing ache 
when he awakened and pushed him- 
self carefully upright with both 
hands. He could not bend his head 
nor, at first, move it from side to side. 
Dressing was a very painful process, 
but he managed it. He wanted to see 
what the bite looked like, but, as he 
never shaved during a voyage, there 
was no glass in his cabin. He bathed 
the sore place gingerly with bay rum, 
which hurt abominably and caused 
him to curse afresh. Dressed at last, 
he made his way up on deck, past the 
steward who was laying breakfast in 
his cabin. The steward, he thought, 
glanced at him curiously, but he could 
not be sure. No wonder. He had to 
walk sidewise, with the pain of his 
neck, like a crab. He ordered more 
sail, stuns ’Is, and, these set and sheet- 
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ed home, he returned to the cabin for 
breakfast. 

Midaftemoon saw him, despite the 
Tessel’s more than satisfactory speed 
and the progress of a long leg toward 
Boston and Lydia Famham, in such a 
devilisli temper that everyone on 
board the ship kept, as far as possible, 
out of his way. He took no night 
watches, these being divided among 
the three mates, and after his solitary 
supper, punctuated with numerous 
curses at a more than usually awk- 
ward steward, he went into his state- 
room, removed- his shirt and singlet, 
and thoroughly rubbed the entire 
aching area with coconut oil. The 
pain now ran down his left arm to 
the elbow, and penetrated to all the 
cords of his neck, the muscles of which 
throbbed and burned atrociously. 

The embrocation gave him a certain 
amoimt of relief. He remembered 
that the woman had muttered some- 
thing. It was not Eboe, that jar- 
gon of lingua, franca which served 
as a medium for the few remarks 
necessary between slavers and their 
human cattle. It was some outland- 
ish coastal or tribal dialect. He had 
not caught it, sensed its meaning; 
though there had resided in those few 
syllables some germ of deadly mean- 
ing. He remembered, vaguely, the 
cadence of the syllables, even though 
their meaning had been unknown to 
him. Weary, aching, depressed, he 
turned in, and this time, almost im- 
mediately, he fell asleep. 

And in his sleep, those syllables 
were repeated to him, into his left 
ear, endlessly, over and over again, 
and in his sleep he knew their mean- 
ing; and when he awoke, a swaying 
beam of pouring moonlight coming 
through his port-hole, at four bells 
after midnight, the cold sweat had 
made his pillow clammy wet and 
stood dankly in the hollows of his eyes 
and soaked his tangled beard. 

Burning from head to foot, he rose 
and lit the candle in his binnacle- 
light, and cursed himself again for a 


fool for not acquiring a mirror 
through the day. Young Sumner, the 
third mate, shaved. One or two of 
the fo ’castle hands, too. There would 
be mirrors on board. He must obtain 
one tomorrow. What was it the wo- 
man had said — those syllables? He 
shuddered. He could not remember. 
Why should he remember? Gibber- 
ish — nigger-talk ! It was nothing. 
Merely the act of a bestial Black. 
They were all alike. He should have 
taken the living hide off the wench. 
To bite him ! Well, painful as it was, 
it should be well healed before he got 
back to Boston, and Lydia, 
Laboriously, for he was very stiff 
and sore all along the left side, he 
climbed back into his bed, after blow- 
ing out the binnacle-light. That 
candle-wick! It was very foul. He 
should have wet his thumb and finger 
and pinched it out. It was still smok- 
ing. 

Then the syllables again, endlessly 
— over and over, and, now that he 
slept, and, somehow, knew that he 
slept and could not carry their mean- 
ing into the next waking state, he 
knew what they meant. Asleep, 
drowned in sleep, he tossed from side 
to side of his berth-bed, and the cold 
sweat ran in oily trickles down into 

his thick beard. . . . 

* 

H e awakened in the early light of 
morning in a state of horrified 
half-realization. He could not get up, 
it seemed. The ache now ran all 
through his body, which felt as 
though it had been beaten until 
flayed. One of the brandy bottles 
from the Martinique barkentine, 
opened the night of departure from 
St. Thomas, was within reach. He got 
it, painfully, drew the cork with his 
teeth, holding the bottle in his right 
hand, and took a long, gasping drink 
of the neat spirit. He could feel it 
through him like liquid, golden fire. 
Ah! that was better. He raised the 
bottle again, set it back where it had 
been, hdf empty. He made a great 
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effort to roll out of the berth, failed, 
sank back well-nigh helpless, his head 
humming and singing like a hive of 
angry bees. 

He lay^ there, semi-stupefied now, 
vague and dreadful things working 
within his head, his mind, his body; 
strange and fearful, dimly envisaged 
things brewing, seething, there inside 
him, as though something had entered 
into him and was growing there where 
the focus of pain throbbed, in the 
great muscles of his neck on the left 
side. 

There, an hour later, a timid stew- 
ard found him, after repeated and 
unanswered knocks on the stateroom 
door. The steward had at last ven- 
tured to open the door a mere peep- 
ing-slit, and then, softly closing it be- 
hind him, and white-faced, hastened 
to find Pound, the first mate. 

Pound, after consultation with the 
second mate, Sumner, accompanied 
the steward to the stateroom door, 
opening off the captain’s cabin. Even 
there, hard bucko that he was, he hes- 
itated. No one aboard the Saul Tav- 
erner approached Captain Luke Mar- 
tin with a sense of ease or anything 
like self-assurance. Pound repeated 
the steward’s door-opening, peeped 
within, and thereafter entered the 
cabin, shutting the door. 

Martin lay on his right side, the 
bed-clothes pushed down to near his 
waist. He slept in his singlet, and the 
left side of his neck was uppermost. 
Pound looked long at the wound, his 
face like chalk, his hands and lips 
trembling. Then he softly departed, 
shutting the door behind him a second 
time, and went thoughtfully up on 
deck again. He sought out young 
Sumner and the two spoke together 
for several minutes. Then Sumner 
went below to his cabin, and, emerg- 
ing on the deck, looked furtively all 
around him. Observing the coast 
clear, he drew from beneath his drill 
jacket something twice the size of his 
hand, and, again glancing about to 
make sure he was not observed, 


dropped the article overboard. It 
flashed in the bright morning sun as 
it turned about in the air before the 
waters received it forever. It was his 
small cabin shaving-mirror. 

A T FOUR bells in the forenoon, Pound 
again descended to the captain’s 
cabin. This time Martin’s voice, a 
weak voice, answered his discreet 
knock and at its invitation he entered 
the stateroom. Martin now lay on his 
back, his left side away from the door. 

“How are you feeling, sir?” asked 
Pound. 

‘ ‘ Better, ’ ’ murmured Martin ; ‘ ‘ this 
damned thing!” He indicated the 
left side of his neck with a motion of 
his right thumb. “I got some sleep 
this morning. Just woke up, just 
now. It’s better — the worst of it over, 
I reckon.” 

A pause fell between the men. 
There seemed nothing more to say. 
Finally, after several twitches and 
fidg^ing. Pound mentioned several 
details about the ship, the surest way 
to enlist Martin’s interest at any time. 
Martin replied, and Pound took his 
departure. 

Martin had spoken the truth when 
he alleged he was better. He had 
awakened with a sense that the worst 
was over. The wound ached abomi- 
nably still, but the unpleasantness was 
distinctly lessened. He got up, rather 
languidly, slowly pulled on his deck 
clothes, called for coffee through the 
stateroom door. 

Yet, when he emerged on his deck 
ten minutes later, his face was drawn 
and haggard, and there was a look in 
his eyes that kept the men silent. He 
looked over the ship professionally, 
the regular six bells morning inspec- 
tion, but he was preoccupied and his 
usual intense interest in anything con- 
cerned with his ship was this day 
merely perfunctory. For, nearly con- 
stantly now that the savage pain was 
somewhat allayed and tending to 
grow less as the deck exercise cleared 
his mind and body of their poisons. 
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those last ^llables, the muttered syl- 
lables in his left ear when the Black 
woman’s head had lain for an instant 
on his shoulder, those syllables which 
were not in Eboe, kept repeating 
themselves to him. It was as though 
they were constantly reiterated in his 
physical ear rather than merely men- 
tally; vague syllables, with one word, 
“rkundu,” standing out and pound- 
ing itself deeper and deeper into his 
consciousness. 

“Hearin’ things!” he muttered to 
himself as he descended to his cabin 
on the conclusion of the routine morn- 
ing inspection a half-hour before 
noon. He did not go up on deck again 
for the noon observations. He re- 
mained, sitting very quietly there in 
his cabin, listening to what was being 
whispered over and over again in his 
left ear, the ear above the wound in 
his neck muscle. 

It was highly unusual for this full- 
blooded bucko skipper to be quiet as 
his cabin steward roundly noted. The 
explanation was, however, very far 
from the steward’s mind. He imag- 
ined that the wound had had a 
devastating effect upon the captain’s 
nerves, and so far his intuition was a 
right one. But beyond that the stew- 
ard’s crude psychology did not pen- 
etrate. He would have been skeptical, 
amused, scornful, had anyone suggest- 
ed to him the true reason for this 
imaeeustomed silence and quietude on 
the part of his employer. Captain 
Luke Martin, for the first time in his 
heady and truculent career, was 
frightened. 

He ate little for his midday dinner, 
and immediately afterward retii’ed to 
his stateroom. He came out again, 
almost at once, however, and mounted 
the cabin ladder to the after deck. 
The Saul Taverner, carrying a heavy 
load of canvas, was spanking along at 
a good twelve knots. Martin looked 
aloft, like a sound sailorman, when he 
emerged on deck, but his preoccupied 
gaze came down and seemed to young 
Sumner, who touched his hat to him. 


to look inward. Martin was address- 
ing him. 

“I want the lend of your lookin’- 
glass, ” said he in quiet tones. 

Young Sumner started, felt the 
blood leave his face. This was what 
Pound had warned him about; why 
he had thrown his glass over the side. 

“Sorry, sir. It ain’t along with me 
this V ’yage, sir. I had it till we lay 
in St. Thomas. But now it’s gone. I 
couldn’t shave this momin’, sir.” The 
young mate made an evidential ges- 
ture, rubbing a sun-bumed hand 
across his day’s growth of beard on a 
weak but not unhandsome face. 

He expected a bull-like roar of an- 
noyance from the captain. Instead 
Martin merely nodded absently, and 
walked forward. Sumner watched 
him interestedly until he reached the 
hatch leading to the crew’s quarters 
below decks forward. Then: 

“Gripes! He’ll get one from Dave 
Sloan!” And yoiang Sumner ran to 
find Pound and tell him that the cap- 
tain would probably have a looking- 
glass within a minute. He was very 
curious to know the whys and where- 
fores of his senior mate’s unusual re- 
quest about his own looking-glass. He 
had obeyed, but he wanted to know; 
for here, indeed, was something very 
strange. Pound had merely told 
him the captain mustn’t see that 
wound in his neck, which was high 
enough up so that without a glass he 
could not manage to look at it. 

Pound was devastated when he 
heard the news. He swore softly, and 
sat, head on hands, his elbows on his 
tiny cabin table. “God,” he mur- 
mured, and again — “God!” 

Yoimg Sumner’s curiosity was 
aroused to a very high pitch at this. 
He summoned up his courage. 

“What’s it like, Mr. Pound,” he 
ventured to enquire. 

“It’s wot you’d name kinder livid- 
like,” returned Pound, slowly. “It’s a 
kind of purplish. Looks like — snigger 
lips!” 
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B ack in his stateroom, Martin, after 
closing the door leading to the 
cabin, started to take off his shirt. He 
was half-way through this operation 
when he was summoned on deck. He 
hastily readjusted the shirt, almost 
shamefacedly, as though discovered in 
some shameful act, and mounted the 
ladder. Pound engaged him for twen- 
ty minutes, ship matters. He gave his 
decisions in the same half-hearted 
voice which was so new to those about 
him, and descended again. 

The bit of mirror-glass which he had 
borrowed from Sloan in the fo 'castle 
was gone from his washstand. He 
looked, painfully, all over the cabin 
for it, but it was not there. Ordinarily 
such a thing happening would have 
elicited a very tempest of raging 
curses. Now he sat down, almo^ 
helplessly, and stared about the state- 
room with unseeing eyes. But not 
with unheeding ears! The voice was 
speaking English now, no longer gib- 
berish syllables grouped about the one 
clear word, “I’kundu.” The voice in 
his left ear was compelling, tense, 
repentive. ‘ ‘ Over the side, ’ ’ it was re- 
peating to him, and again, and yet 
again, ‘ ' Over the side ! ’ ’ 

He sat there a long time. Then, at 
last, perhaps an hour later, his face, 
which there was no one by to see, now 
pinched, drawn and gray in the bold, 
challenging afternoon light in the 
white-painted stateroom, he rose, slow- 
ly, and with almost furtive motions 
began to pull off his shirt. 

He got it off, laid it on his berth, 
drew off the light singlet which he 
wore under it, and slowly, tentatively, 
with his light hand, reached for the 
wound in his neck. As his hand ap- 
proached it, he felt cold and weak. 
At last his hand, fingers groping, 
touched the sore and tender area of 
the wound, felt about, found the 
wound itseli . . . 

It was Pound who found him, two 
hours later, huddled in a heap on the 
cramped floor of the stateroom, naked 
to the waist, unconscious. 


It was Pound, hard old Pound, who 
laboriously propped the captain’s 
great bulk' — for he was a heavy-set 
man, standing six feet in height — 
into his chair, pulled the singlet and 
then the discarded shirt over his head 
and then poured brandy between his 
bluish lips. , It required half an hour 
of the mate’s rough restoratives, 
brandy, chafing of the hands, slap- 
ping the limp, huge wrists, before 
Captain Luke Martin’s eyelids flut- 
tered and the big man gradually 
came awake. 

But Poimd found the monosyllabic 
answers to his few, brief questions 
cryptic, inappropriate. It was as 
though Martin were answering some- 
one else, some other voice. 

“I wiU,” he said, wearily, and 
again, “Yes, I will!” 

It was then, looking him up and 
down in considerable puzzlement, that 
the mate saw the blood on the fingers 
of his right hand, picked up the great, 
heavy hand now lying limply on the 
arm of the stateroom chair. 

The three middle fingers had been 
bleeding for some time. The blood 
from them was now dry and elotte<l. 
Pound, picking up the hand, exam- 
ining it in the light of the lowering 
afternoon sun, saw that these fingers 
had been savagely cut, or, it looked 
like, sawed. It was as though the 
saw-teeth that had ground and tom 
them had grated along their bones. It 
was a ghastly wound. 

Pound, trembling from head to 
foot, fumbling about the medicine 
case, mixed a bowl of permanganate 
solution, soaked the unresisting hand, 
bound it up. He spoke to Martin sev- 
eral times, but Martin’s eyes were 
looking at something far away, his 
ears deaf to his mate’s words. Now 
and again he nodded his head acqui- 
escently, and once more, before old 
Pound left him, sitting there, limply, 
he muttered, “Yes, yes! — I will, I 
will!” 

Pound visited him again just be- 
fore four bells in the early evening, 
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supper time. He was still seated, look- 
ing, somehow, shrunken, apathetic. 

‘ ‘ Supper, Captain ? ’ ’ inquired 
Pound tentatively. Martin did not 
raise his eyes. His lips moved, how- 
ever, and Pound bent to catch what 
was being said. 

“Yes, yes, yes,” said Martin, “I 
will, I will — yes, I will ! ’ ’ 

“It’s laid in the cabin, sir,” ven- 
tured Pound, but he got no reply, and 
he slipped out, closing the door be- 
hind him. 

“The captain’s sick, Maguire,” said 
Pound to the little steward. “You 
might as well take down the table and 
all that, and then go forward as soon 
as you’re finished.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied the wonder- 
ing stewa^, and proceeded to unset the 
cabin table according to these orders. 
Pound saw him through with these 
duties, followed him out on deck, saw 
that he went forward as directed. 
Then he returned, softly. 

He paused outside the stateroom 
door, listened. There was someone 
talking in there, someone besides the 
skipper — a thick voice, like one of the 
Negroes, but veiy faint; thick, gut- 
tural, but light ; a voice like a young 
boj’-’s, or — a woman’s. Pound, stupe- 
fied, listened, his ear now directly 
against the door. He could not catch, 
through that thickness, what was be- 
ing said, but it was in form, by the re- 
peated sounds, the captain’s voice al- 
ternating with the light, guttural 
voice, clearly a conversation, like ques- 
tion and answer, question and answer. 
The ship had no boy. Of women there 
were a couple of dozen, but all of them 
were battened below, under hatches, 
Black women, down in the stinking 
manhold. Besides, the captain — there 
could not be a woman in there with 
him. No woman, no one at all, could 
have got in. The stateroom had been 
occupied only by the captain when he 
had left it fifteen minutes before. He 
had not been out of sight of the closed 
door all that time. Yet — he listened 


the more intently, his mind now whol- 
ly intrigued by this strange riddle. 

He caught the cadence of Martin’s 
words, now, the same cadence, he 
knew instinctively, as that of the brok- 
en sentence he had been repeating to 
him in his half-dazed state while he 
was binding up those gashed fingers. 
Those fingers! He shuddered. The 
Saul Taverner was a hell-ship. None 
was better aware of that than he, who 
had largely contributed, through 
many voyages in her, to that sinister 
reputation she bore, but — this! This 
was something like real hell. 

“Yes, yes — I will, I will, I will ” 

that was the swing, the tonal cadence 
of what Martin was saying at more or 
less regular intervals in there; then 
the guttural, light voice — the two go- 
ing on alternately, one after the other, 
no pauses in that outlandish conver- 
sation. 

A bruptly the conversation ceased. It 
was as though a sound-proof door 
had been pulled down over it. Pound 
straightened himself up, waited a min- 
ute, then knocked on the door. 

The door was abruptly thrown open 
from inside, and Captain Luke Mar- 
tin, his eyes glassy, unseeing, stepped 
out. Pound giving way before him. 
The captain paused in the middle of 
his cabin, looking about him, his eyes 
still bearing that “unseeing” look. 
Then he made his way straight toward 
the companion ladder. He was going 
up on deck, it seemed. His clothes 
hung on him now, his shirt awry, his 
trousers crumpled and seamed where 
he had lain on the floor, sat, huddled 
up, in the small chair where Pound 
liad placed him. 

Pound followed him up the ladder. 
Once on deck, he made his way 
straight to the port rail, and stood, 
looking, still as though “ unseeingly, ” 
out over the billowing waves. It was 
dark now ; the sub-tropic dusk had 
lately fallen. The ship was quiet save 
for the noise of her sharp bows as they 
cut through the middle North Atlan- 
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tic swell on her twelve-knot way to 
Virginia. 

Suddenly old Pound sprang for- 
ward, grappled with Martin. The 
captain had started to climb the rail — 
suicide, that was it, then — those 
voices ! 

The thwarting of what seemed to be 
his purpose aroused Martin at last. 
Behind him lay a middle-aged man’s 
lifetime of command, of following his 
own will in all things. He was not 
accustomed to being thwarted, to any 
resistance which, aboard his own ship, 
always went down, died still-bom, be- 
fore his bull-like bellow, his truculent 
fists. 

He grappled in turn with his mate, 
and a long, desperate, and withal a 
silent struggle began there on the 
deck, lighted only by the light from 
the captain’s cabin below, the light of 
the great binnacle lamp of whale oil, 
through the sky-lights set above-decks 
for daytime illumination below. 

In the course of that silent, deadly 
struggle. Pound seeking to drag the 
captain back from the vicinity of the 
rail, the captain laying about him 
wdth vicious blows, the man became 
rapidly disheveled. Martin had been 
coatless, and a great swath of his 


white shirt came away in the clutch- 
ing grip of Pound, baring his neck 
and left shoulder. 

Pound slackened, let go, shrank and 
reeled away, covering his eyes lest 
they be blasted from their sockets by 
the horror which he had seen. 

For there, where the shirt had been 
tom away and exposed the side of 
Martin’s neck, stood a pair of black- 
ish-purple, perfectly formed, blubbery 
lips ; and as he gazed, appalled, horri- 
fied, the lips had opened in a wide 
yaAvn, exposing great, shining Afri- 
can teeth, from between which, before 
he could bury his face in his hands 
away from this horror, a long, pink 
tongue had protmded and licked the 
lips. . . . 

And when old Pound, shaking now 
to his very marrow, cold with the hor- 
ror of this dreadful portent there on 
the deck warm with the pulsing 
breath of the trade wind, had recov- 
ered himself sufficiently to look again 
toward the place where the master of 
the Saul Taverner had struggled with 
him there against the railing, that 
place stood empty and no trace of 
Luke Martin so much as ruffled the 
phosphorescent surface of the SomI 
Taverner creaming wake. 


THE LIVING 

By LOUISE GARWOOD 

She can not smell those roses. She can not even see. 

Take them off her coffin ! Give them to me ! 

Henceforth her lips and eyes are food to make the rose more fair. 
And when she blooms I’ll take her and wear her in my hair. 


A Ghost Tale of the Sea 


Warning Wings 
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TBADY, sir! Please don’t do 
that.” 

Quietly as the words were 
uttered, their tone of urgent entreaty 
was such that I stopped dead and al- 
lowed my hand — already raised to 
crush the moth which had for the past 
half-hour been blindly dashing itself 
against the bulb of the electric table- 
lamp — to fall limply to my side. Sur- 
prized at the unexpected exclamation, 
and secretly somewhat amused at his 
evident concern for the life of the 
fluttering insect, I turned and faced 
the speaker. 

He was a fresh arrival at the hotel, 
for his face was unfamiliar to me. 
Tall and broad-shouldered, with a 
neatly trimmed, pointed gray beard, 
his features tanned to that warm, 
even tone which only the sea can give 
— one does not need to spend many 
hours in the neighborhood of the South- 
ampton water-front before becoming 
accustomed to the type to which he 
belonged. Evidently he was an officer 
of one of the ocean liners which are 
to be counted by the score in the docks 
near by. There was a flicker of amuse- 
ment in his keen gray eyes as he 
stepped forward in answer to my look 
of surprize. 

“Seemingly this little wanderer of 
the night has incurred your dis- 
pleasure,” he observed, pointing to 
the moth which had now renewed its 
frantic dashes against the brightly lit 
globe. 

“It seemed so determined to beat 
its life out that I thought it only kind- 
ness to end its misery, ” I shrugged. 
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The stranger shook his head slight- 
ly. ‘ ' There is another way. ’ ’ 

He stepped toward the lamp and 
after several attempts managed to 
catch the little creature between his 
cupped hands. Then, holding it with 
inflnite tenderness, he crossed to the 
open window and allowed it to flutter 
away into the summer night. As he 
turned, after shutting the window, I 
saw that he was regarding me with a 
queer little half smile. 

“You may think it strange that I 
should take the trouble to preserve the 
life of an insect that another man 
would crush without a second 
thought,” he said. “But I have a 
fondness for moths, especially of that 
particular kind. Oh, you mustn’t run 
away with the idea that I’m a learned 
entomologist, ’ ’ he went on with a laugh. 
“As a matter of fact, I do not know 
the scientific name of the species, al- 
though its common designation is, I 
believe, the ‘Ghost Moth’. No, sir, my 
action just now was purely sentimen- 
tal. The sight of those tiny fluttering 
wings brought, back the memory of a 
strange adventure which I had in 
mid-Atlantic, many years ago. ’ ’ 

A far-away expression had crept 
into his eyes, only to vanish the next 
moment as he turned again to me and 
resumed briskly -. 

“If I tell you the story, it may 
serve for both explanation and excuse 
for my unwarrantable intrusion just 
now.” 

I hastened to assure him that no ex- 
cuse was necessary; but at the same 
time I hinted rather strongly that I 
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should be glad to hear the account of 
what had happened. To confess the 
truth, I was not a little curious to 
know why such a strong bond of S 3 un- 
pathy existed between this clear-eyed 
matter-of-fact man of the world and 
the little white moth. Sailors’ yams 
are seldom uninteresting to a lands- 
man, and occasionally they are true 
as well. Whether this one comes in 
the latter category I am unable to 
guarantee; but I can vouch for the 
fact that the teller of it did not look 
like a man who would gain any satis- 
faction from “twisting the ankle” of 
a casual stranger. As I listened to the 
story being told in his deep, earnest 
voice, glancing occasionally into the 
speaker’s frank, bronzed face, I 
^ow that I believed every word of it. 

“At the present time I am in eom- 
-^mand of the R. M. S. S.” — ^he 
mentioned the name of a famous At- 
lantic flyer which had arrived at 
Southampton the previous day — “but 
at the time of wMch I am about to 
speak, some twenty years since, I was 
in charge of a smaller vessel belonging 
to the same line. I was a youngish 
man then — as liner-captains go — and 
she was my flrst command. But you 
must not imagine that I was nervous 
on that account, for I’d been in the 
ferrying trade ever since I’d taken 
my third-mate’s ticket, and I flattered 
myself that I knew the ‘lane’ blind- 
fold. 

‘ ‘ I suppose it sounds strange to you 
when I speak of a ‘lane’ across the 
Western Ocean. If you talk about the 
sea to the average landsman, he con- 
jures up a vision of ‘the trackless 
deep,’ a phrase which he has learnt 
from story-writers who have more 
poetical imagination than actual sea- 
going experience. True, there was a 
time when the shipmaster was left 
free to set his course by the most 
direct route from port to port., and 
especially was this so in the days 
when the competition between the dif- 
ferent shipping companies led their 


captains to strain every nerve to 
secure the speed-record for their par- 
ticular ships. But all that is changed 
now. With the furnaces of a modem 
liner eating up a ton of coal every 
one-and-a-half minutes — ^to say noth- 
ing of the food and wages bills mount- 
ing up — ^it is essential for the captain 
to maintain speed, and the man who 
takes a 43-000-tonner at twenty-five 
knots through the zone of drifting ice- 
bergs, and the fogs which lay over the 
Grand Banks in summer, is simply 
asking for trouble. Consequently two 
‘lanes’ are marked out on his chart; 
the ‘northern’ and most direct sea- 
passage, to be followed when the ice- 
bergs are bound up by the Greenland 
winter and the fog zone off the Grand 
Banks is of smaller area; and the 
‘southern,’ which is calculated to pass 
outside the limit to which the bergs 
drift before melting, and to avoid the 
larger fog area over the Banks. For 
the Southampton boats the course is 
set from the Lizard; those coming 
from Liverpool set theirs when they 
drop the Fastnet Light, off the south- 
west coast of Ireland; while those 
coming ‘north about’ through the 
Pentland Firth steer from a sjmt well 
to the nor ’rad of the rocky islet of 
Roekall. And once the course is set, 
the helm is not shifted unless it is in 
response to a signal of distress. 

“It is necessary for me to make 
these details quite clear in order for 
you to appreciate the position of dif- 
ficulty in which I found myself dur- 
ing the particular voyage I am about 
to describe. 

“It was June when we sailed from 
this port, so we were due to take the 
southern route. We stood down Chan- 
nel until the Bishop Light was wink- 
ing away on our starboard beam — it 
stands on an outlying reef of the 
Scilly Isles, and is the last beacon you 
pass sailing west — then the course was 
set ‘West, three-quarters South,’ 
which brought the ship into the usual 
summer route. A little over three 
days’ steaming brought us into the 
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neighborhood of thirty-five degrees of 
longitude west of Greenwich. At 
this point our track met the track of 
the Liverpool and Queenstown boats, 
and, according to schedule, our bows 
were pointed farther south, which 
made our course ‘West-South- West.’ 
You must understand that I’m de- 
scribing the track we followed twenty 
years ago. Since the Titanic disaster 
in 1912 the route has been altered, so 
that it now swings more to the south- 
ward until it reaches the same lat- 
itude as the Azores, after which it 
curves north again to New York. 

“Well, we shifted our helm, as I 
have said, about one bell in the first 
watch (8:30 p. m. shore time), and 
shortly afterward I came off the 
bridge to turn in. I took a last look 
round before going below. It was one 
of those perfect nights which make 
passengers think that a sailor’s life is 
all beer and skittles. The ship was 
threshing her way over the gentle 
swell with scarce a tilt showing on her 
long lines of decks; the stars shone 
bright in the cloudless sky; the slight 
following breeze was hardly strong 
enough to lift the drooping folds of 
the ensign at our stern. It seemed 
that on such a night the most nervous 
of new-fledged captains might sleep in 
peace. Certainly no thought of sud- 
den and unexpected disaster was in 
my mind when I threw myself down 
on my cot to sleep. 

“But for some unaccountable rea- 
son sleep would not come to me. I 
tossed restlessly from side to side ; got 
up and oi)ened the ports of my cabin ; 
closed them again ; tried the old trick 
of counting the steady beats of the 
throbbing propeller. But all in vain. 
In spite of my effort to overcome it, 
the sense of expectant wakefulness 
seemed to increase rather than dimin- 
ish. At last I gave up the struggle, 
and, switching on the light, took a 
book from the rack and settled myself 
to read. It was then that I noticed 
for the first time a vague sound min- 


gling with the familiar noises of the 
ship. 

“At first it seemed nothing more 
than a soft intermittent tapping, but 
as I continued to listen I noticed that . 
the same number of taps was repeated 
again and again. Subconsciously at 
first, but soon with awakened interest, 

I realized that the sounds fitted into 
certain letters of the Morse code. I 
laid the book aside and sat up, listen- 
ing. 

Tap-tap-tap — Tap . . . tap . . . 
tap — Tap-tap-tap. 

“I raised my eyes to the spot 
whence the sound proceeded and at 
once saw what was causing it. At- 
tracted by the light, a tiny white moth 
had entered the porthole and was 
now fluttering frantically against the 
illuminated dial of the telltale com- 
pass that was fixed in the ceiling above 
my bed. The soft tapping had been 
caused by the creature dashing itself 
against the glass in its effort to reach 
the light within. I smiled to myself 
as I saw the commonplace explanation 
of the sounds which had so puzzled 
me; but at the same time I could not 
help being struck by the fact that the 
noise it was making was strangely 
like the Morse code. 

“But I was in no mood to be kept 
awake by so trivial a thing. Picking 
the towel from the rack, I mounted 
on the cot and raised my hand to 
sweep the little creature out of exist- 
ence, even as you were about to crush 
that other moth in this room a few 
minutes since. But just as I was 
about to strike, the moth’s flutterings 
began afresh. 

** Tap-tap-tap — Tap . . . tap . . . 
tap — Tap-tap-tap. 

“I stood like a man turned to stone 
as the real meaning of this chance- 
spelt signal rushed upon me. It was 
‘S O S’ — the sailors’ call for help! 

“Nor was this all. I had already 
noticed that the creature had come to 
rest in the same position every time 
it had finished the ninth stroke, but 
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now I saw that its head was resting 
on the compass at almost exactly the 
same point where our present course 
lay. The difference was only a quar- 
ter of a point to the southward ; that is 
to say, we were heading ‘West-South- 
West,’ whereas the course indicated 
by the moth was ‘ West-South-West, 
quarter South/ 

‘ ‘ Even as I stood staring the si^al 
was repeated. The light feathery wings 
beat the air once more; again came 
the three rapid taps, the pause, the 
three slower taps, another pause, and 
then the three final taps in quick suc- 
cession. Again the creature alighted 
on the glass with its head resting on 
the same quarter-point of the compass. 

“■^ow, I’m not naturally a super- 
^ stitious man, but I don ’t mind 
admitting that I felt a very curious 
feeling stealing over me as I stood 
alone in that cabin and watched that 
little grayish-white insect spell out 
the signal which is never sent out un- 
less a vessel be in dire straits, and 
then come to rest pointing so uner- 
ringly to a course so near our own. 
It was useless for me to try to per- 
suade myself that it was pure coinci- 
dence; that the three fluttering taps 
might be the natural movements of 
the moth; that there might be some- 
thing on the covering-glass of the 
compass which would account for the 
thing always seeking the same spot. 
Try as I might, I co^d not get it out 
of my head that the little moth was 
trying to tell me to shift my helm a 
quarter of a point to the south. 

“Still, one does not act on impulse 
when in charge of an ocean liner, nor 
does one depart from the specified 
track without good cause. First of all 
I must make sure that my imagina- 
tion was not playing a trick on me. 
I slipped on my uniform and quietly 
made my way aft to the First Officer’s 
berth. McAndrew was a hard-headed 
and eminently practical Scot in whose 
sound common sense I felt I could 
trust in such a case as this. He was 


asleep, but his eyes snapped open the 
instant I laid my hand on his 
shoulder. 

“ ‘Anything wrong, sir?’ he cried 
as he recognized me. 

“ ‘Not exactly,’ I answered. ‘But I 
want your advice on a little matter 
that’s been troubling me a bit.’ 

“Mae looked a little surprized, but 
he was a good deal more so when I 
led the way to my cabin and pointed 
to the compass. 

“ ‘Why, it’s naething but a wee bit 
moth,’ he cried. ‘They call them 
“ghaistie-flutters” iip where I was 
bom, them being white, ye see ’ 

“I interrupted him by holding up 
my hand. 

“ ‘Watch — and listen,’ I said, pur- 
posely refraining from telling him 
what to expect in case it should un- 
consciously influence his judgment. 

“As I spoke a slight movement be- 
gan to agitate the soft, downy wings, 
and presently: 

Tap-tap-tap — Tap . . . tap . . . 
tap — Tap-tap-tap. 

“McAndrew glanced round at me 
when the wings had become still. 

“ ‘If I’d ha’ heard that on a wire- 
less receiver I’d have thought I was 
listening to an “S 0 S,’’,’ he said 
slowly. 

“ ‘It’s been rapping out the same 
three letters for the past half-hour,’ 
I told him. ‘And every time it has 
come to rest over the same point of 
the compass. ’ 

“He craned his neck upward and I 
saw him start. 

“ ‘Guid preserve us!’ he jerked 
out. ‘ The wee beastie is heading with- 
in a quarter of a point of our ain 
course ! ’ 

“I nodded silently, for the moth 
was again repeating its strange mes- 
sage. 

“ ‘West-South-West, quarter South,’ 
I read as the frail wings ceased quiv- 
ering. ‘And I’m very much tempted 
to follow the new course. ’ 

‘ ‘ He gave me a long, searching loot 
before replying. 
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“ ‘Yon is a matter aboot •which nae 
mon can advise another, sir,’ he said 
at length. ‘It’s something clean be- 
yond the rules of seamanship and 
navigation. But speaking for myself, 
sir, if I .were in command of this 
packet I ’d shift my helm to the quar- 
ter where yon puir beastie seems try- 
ing to guide us.’ 

“I stood for a long while in thought 
after he had finished speaking. A 
jmung master mariner can make or 
mar his reputation on his first trip. I 
had been given the command over the 
heads of older and more experienced 
men, and I well knew tiiat my con- 
duct would be closely and jealously 
watched, and, if needs be, criticized. 
If I were to veer out of the usual 
track and ill came of it, I would be a 
marked man for the rest of my life — 
and I’d seen too many out-of-work 
shipmasters kicking their heels round 
the agents’ offices not to know what 
that meant. On the other hand, there 
was the little white moth fluttering 
out the message that no sailor worth 
his salt can listen to unmoved, and 
pointing persistently to the south. I 
was not a man who loved taking 
chances, but — for good or ill — I de- 
termined to take one then. 

‘ ‘ I turned briskly. 

“ ‘Pass the word to the quarter- 
master, Mr. McAndrew,’ I ordered. 
‘The course is “West-South-West, 
quarter South”!’ 

“ ‘Quarter South it is, sir,’ the old 
Scotsman returned, with glistening 
eyes. Then he raised his hand and 


touched his cap reverently. ‘May the 
good Lord reward ye if ye ’re^ doing 
right — and may He help ye if ye’re 
not!’ 

“He went out on the bridge, and 
a few seconds after I saw the ‘ lubber- 
line, ’ which coincides -with the head of 
the ship, veer round until it came 
abreast of the spot where the moth 
was resting, showing that we had 
swimg on to the new course. 

“Almost at the same moment, as 
though it knew that its mission had 
been accomplished, the little moth fell 
to the deck, quivered for an instant, 
and then was still for ever. I gently 
lifted the little dead messenger, placed 
it in an empty matchbox, and stowed 
it away in my locker. I have it still, 
and sometimes, when things go wrong 
and the world seems to be just a huge 
ant-hill of humanity ruled by blind 
chance and brute instincts, I take out 
that matchbox and look upon the tiny 
white moth that came to me in mid- 
Atlantic . . . and my faith is re- 
stored. 

“For, thirty-six hours after chang- 
ing course, we sighted the old Ran- 
goon, outward-bound and crowded, 
and blazing from bridge to stern. 
Over a thousand souls lived to bless 
the change of course indicated by that 
little winged messenger, and among 
them was the lady who is now my 
wife. . . . 

“And that’s why I have a tender 
spot in my heart for the little light- 
blinded creatures whichJiutter in out 
of the night.” 




The Hound' 

By H. P. LOVECRAFT 


I N MY tortured ears there sounds 
imceasingly a nightmare whir- 
ring and flapping, and a faint, 
distant baying as of some gigantic 
hound. It is not dream — ^it is not, I 
fear, even madness — for too much has 
already happaied to give ifte these 
merciful doubts. 

St. John is a mangled corpse; I 
alone know why, and such is my 
knowledge that I am about to blow 
out my brains for fear I shall be 
mangl^ in the same way. Down 
unlit and illimitable corridors of el- 
dritch fantasy sweeps the black, shape- 
less Nem^is that drives me to self- 
annihilation. 

May heaven forgive the folly and 
morbidity which led us both to so 
m<Histrous a fate! Wearied with the 
commcmplaces of a prosaic world, 
where even the joys of romance and 
adventure soon grow stale, St. John 
and I had followed' enthusiastically 
every esthetic and intdlectual move- 
ment which promised respite from 
our devastating ennui. The enigmas 
of the symbolists and the ecstasies of 
the pre-Eaphaelites all were om-s in 
their time, but each new mood was 
drained too soon of its diverting 
novelty and appeal. 

Only the somber philosophy of the 

*Freoi Weird Taies, February, 1924. 


decadents eould hold us, and this 
we found imtent only by increasing 
gradually the depth and diabolism 
of our penetrations. Baudelaire and 
Huysmans were soon exliausted of 
thrills, till finaUy there remained for 
us only the more direct stimuli of 
unnatural personal experiences and 
adventures. It was this frightful 
emotional need which led us eventu- 
ally to that detestable course which 
even in my present fear I mention 
with shame and timidity — that hid- 
eous extremity of human outrage, the 
abhorred practise of grave-robbing. 

I can not reveal the details of our 
locking expeditions, or catalogue 
even partly the worst of the trophies 
adorning the nameless museum we 
prepared in the great stone house 
where we jointly dwelt, alone and 
servantless. Our museum was a blas- 
phemous, unthinkable place, where 
wdth the Satanic taste of neurotic 
virtuosi we had assembled an uni- 
verse of terror and decay to excite 
our jaded sensibilities. It was a secret 
room, far, far underground; where 
huge winged demons carven of basalt 
and onyx vomited from wide grinning 
mouths weird green and orange light, 
and hidden pneumatic pipes nrfBed 
into kaleidoscopic dances of death the 
lines of red charnel things hand in 
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hand woven on voluminous black 
hangings. Through these pipes came 
at will the odors our moods craved; 
sometimes the scent of pale funereal 
lilies, sometimes the narcotic incense 
of imagined Eastern shrines of the 
kingly dead, and sometimes — how I 
shudder to recall it! — the frightful, 
soul-upheaving stenches of the un- 
covered grave. 

Around the walls of this repellent 
chamber were cases of antique mum- 
mies alternating with comely, life-like 
bodies perfectly stuffed and cured 
by the taxidermist’s art, and with 
headstones snatched from the oldest 
churchyards of the world. Niches 
here and tliere contained skulls of all 
shapes, and heads preserved in vari- 
ous stages of dissolution. There one 
might find the rotting, bald pates of 
famous noblemen, and the fresh and 
radiantly golden heads of new-buried 
children. 

Statues and paintings there were, 
all of fiendish subjects and some 
executed by St. John and myself. A 
locked portfolio, bound in tanned 
human skin, held certain unknown 
and unnamable drawings which it 
was rumored Goya had perpetrated 
but dared not acknowledge. There 
were nauseous musical instruments, 
stringed, brass, and wood-wind, on 
which St. John and I sometimes pro- 
duced dissonances of exquisite mor- 
bidity and cacodemoniacal ghastli- 
ness; whilst in a multitude of inlaid 
ebony cabinets i*eposed the most in- 
credible and unimaginable variety of 
tomb-loot ever assembled by human 
madness and perversity. It is of this 
loot in particular that I must not 
speak — ^thank God I had the courage 
to destroy it long before I thought of 
destroying myself! 

T he predatory excursions on which 
we collected our unmentionable 
treasures were always artistically 
memorable events. We were no vulgar 
ghouls, but worked only under certain 
conditions of mood, landscape, en- 


vironment, weather, season and moon- 
light. These pastimes were to us the 
most exquisite form of esthetic ex- 
pression, and we gave their details a 
fastidious technical care. An inappro- 
priate hour, a jarring lighting effect, 
or a clumsy manipulation of the 
damp sod, would almost totally de- 
stroy for us that ecstatic titillation 
which followed the exhumation of 
some ominous, grinning secret of the 
earth. Our quest for novel scenes and 
piquant conditions was feverish and 
insatiate — St. John was always the 
leader, and he it was who led the way 
at last to that mocking, accursed spot 
which brought us our hideous and in- 
evitable doom. 

By what malign fatality were we 
lured to that terrible Holland church- 
yard? I think it was the dark rumor 
and legendry, the tales of one buried 
for five centuries, who had himself 
been a ghoul in his time and had 
stolen a potent thing from a mighty 
sepulcher. I can recall the scene in 
these final moments — ^the pale au- 
tumnal moon over the graves, casting 
long, horrible shadows; the grotesque 
trees, drooping sullenly to meet the 
neglected grass and the crumbling 
slabs; the vast legions of strangely 
colossal bats that flew against the 
moon ; the antique ivied church point- 
ing a huge spectral finger at the livid 
sky; the phosphorescent insects that 
danced like death-fires under the yews 
in a distant corner ; the odors of mold, 
vegetation, and less explicable things 
that mingled feebly with the night- 
wind from over far swamps and seas ; 
and, worst of all, the faint deep-toned 
baying of some gigantic hound which 
we could neither see nor definitely 
place. As we heard this suggestion 
of basing we shuddered, remember- 
ing the tales of the peasantiy ; for he 
whom we sought had centuries before 
been found in this selfsame spot, 
tom and mangled by the claws and 
teeth of some unspeakable beast. 

I remember how we delved in this 
ghoul’s grave with our spades, and 
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how we thrilled at the picture of our- 
selves, the grave, the pale watching 
moon, the horrible shadows, the gro- 
tesque trees, the titanic bats, the an- 
tique church, the dancing death-fires, 
the sickening odors, the gently moan- 
ing night-wind, and the strange, half- 
heard, directionless baying, of whose 
objective existence we could scarcely 
be sure. 

Then we struck a substance harder 
than the damp mold, and beheld 
a rotting oblong box crusted with 
mineral deposits from the long undis- 
turbed ground. It was incredibly 
tough and thick, but so old that we 
finally pried it open and feasted our 
eyes on what it held. 

Much — amazingly much — was left 
of the object despite the lapse of five 
hundred years. The skeleton, though 
crushed in places by the jaws of the 
thing that had killed it, held together 
with surprizing firmness, and we 
gloated over the clean white skull 
with its long firm teeth and its eyeless 
sockets that once had glowed with a 
charnel fever like our own. In the 
coflBn lay an amulet of curious and 
exotic design, which had apparently 
been worn around the sleeper’s neck 
It was the oddly conventionalized 
figure of a crouching winged hound, 
or sphinx with a semi-canine face, 
and was exquisitely carved in antique 
Oriental fashion from a small piece 
of green jade. The expression on its 
features was repellent in the extreme, 
savoring at once of death, bestiality, 
and malevolence. Around the base 
was an inscription in characters 
which neither St. John nor I could 
identify; and on the bottom, like a 
maker’s seal, was graven a grotesque 
and formidable skull. 

Immediately upon beholding this 
amulet we knew that we must possess 
it; that this treasure alone was our 
logical pelf from the centuried grave. 
Even had its outlines been unfamiliar 
we would have desired it, but as we 
looked more closely we saw that it 
was not wholly unfamiliar. Alien it 


indeed was to all art and literature 
which sane and balanced readers 
know, but we recognized it as the 
thing hinted of in the forbidden 
N ecronomicon of the mad Arab Abdul 
Alhazred; the ghastly soul-symbol of 
the corpse-eating cult of inaccessible 
Leng, in Central Asia. All too well 
did we trace the sinister lineaments 
described by the old Arab demonolo- 
gist ; lineaments, he wrote, drawn 
from some obscure supernatural mani- 
festation of the souls of those who 
vexed and gnawed at the dead. 

Seizing the green jade object, we 
gave a last glance at the bleached 
and cavern-eyed face of its owner 
and closed up the grave as we found 
it. As we hastened from the abhor- 
rent spot, the stolen amulet in St. 
John’s pocket, we thought we saw the 
bats descend in a body to the earth we 
had so lately rifled, as if seeking for 
some cursed and unholy nourishment. 
But the autumn moon shone weak and 
pale, and we could not be sure. 

So, too, as we sailed the next day 
away from Holland to our home, we 
thought we heard the faint distant 
baying of some gigantic hound in the 
background. But the autumn wind 
moaned sad and wan, and we could 
not be sure. 

2 

L ess than a week after our return 
to England, strange things began 
to happen. We lived as recluses; de- 
void of friends, alone, and without 
servants in a few rooms of an ancient 
manor-house on a bleak and unfre- 
quented moor; so that our doors were 
seldom disturbed by the knocks of the 
visitor. 

Now, however, we were troubled by 
what seemed to be frequent fumblings 
in the night, not only around the 
doors but around the Avindows also, 
upper as well as lower. Once we 
fancied that a large, opaque body 
darkened the library window when 
the moon was shining against it, and 
another time we thought we heard a 
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whirring or flapping sound not far 
off. On each occasion investigation 
revealed nothing, and we began to 
ascribe the occurrences to imagination 
alone — that same curiously disturbed 
imagination which still prolonged in 
our ears the faint far baying we 
thought we had heard in the Holland 
churchyard. The jade amulet now 
reposed in a niche in our museum, 
and sometimes we burned strangely 
scented candles before it. We read 
much in Alhazred’s Necronomicon 
about its pi’operties and about the re- 
lation of ghosts’ souls to the objects it 
symbolized; and were disturbed by 
what we read. 

Then terror came. 

On the night of September 24, 
19 — , I heal’d a knock at my chamber 
door. Fancying it St. John’s, I bade 
the knocker enter, but was answered 
only by a shrill laugh. There was no 
one in the corridor. When I aroused 
St. John from his sleep, he professed 
entire ignorance of the event, and 
became as worried as I. It was that 
night that the faint distant baying 
over the moor became to us a certain 
and dreaded reality. 

Four days later, whilst we were 
both in the hidden museum, there 
came a low, cautious, scratching at 
the single door which led to the secret 
library staircase. Our alarm was now 
divided, for besides our fear of the 
unknown, we had always entertained 
a dread that our grisly collection 
might be discovered. Extinguishing 
all lights, we proceeded to’ the door 
and threw it suddenly open; where- 
upon we felt an unaccountable rush 
of air, and heard, as if receding 
far away, a queer combination of 
rustling, tittering, and articulate chat- 
ter. Whether we were mad, dream- 
ing, or in our senses we did not try 
to determine. We only realized, with 
the blackest of apprehensions, that 
the apparently disembodied chatter 
was beyond a doubt in the Dutch 
language. 

After that we lived in growing 


horror and fascination. Mostly we 
held to the theory that we were 
jointly going mad from our life of 
unnatural excitements, but sometimes 
it pleased us more to dramatize our- 
selves as the victims of some creeping 
and appalling doom. Bizarre mani- 
festations were now too frequent to 
count. Our lonely house was seem- 
ingly alive with the presence of 
some malign being whose nature we 
could not guess, and every night 
that demoniac baying rolled over the 
wind-swept moor, always louder and 
louder. On October 29 we found in 
the soft earth underneath the library 
window a series of footprints utterly 
impossible to describe. They were as 
baffling as the hordes of great bats 
which haunted the old manor-house in 
unprecedented and increasing niun- 
bers. 

The horror reached a culmination 
on November 18, when St. John, 
walking home after dark from the 
dismal railway station, was seized by 
some frightful carnivorous thing and 
tom to ribbons. His screams had 
reached the house, and I had hastened 
to the terrible scene in time to hear 
a whir of wings and see a vague black 
cloudy thing silhouetted against the 
rising moon. 

My friend was dying when I spoke 
to him, and he could not answer 
coherently. All he could do was 
whisper, “The amulet— that damned 
thing ’’ 

Then he collapsed, an inert mass of 
mangled flesh. 

I BURIED him the next midnight in 
one of our neglected gardens, and 
mumbled over his body one of the 
devilish rituals he had loved in life. 
And as I pronounced the last de- 
moniac sentence I heard afar on 
the moor the faint baying of some 
gigantic hound. The moon was up, 
but I dared not look at it. And when 
I saw on the dim-lighted moor a 
wide nebulous shadow sweeping from 
mound to mound, I shut my eyes and 
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threw myself face down upon the 
ground. When I arose, trembling, I 
know not how much later, I staggered 
into the house and made shocking 
obeisances before the enshrined amu- 
let of green jade. 

Being now afraid to live alone in 
the ancient house on the moor, I de- 
parted on the following day for 
London, taking with me the amulet 
after destroying by fire and burial 
the rest of the impious collection in 
the museum. But after three nights 
I heard the baying again, and before 
a week was over felt strange eyes 
upon me whenever it was dark. One 
evening as I strolled on Victoria Em- 
bankment for some needed air, I saw 
a black shape obscure one of the 
reflections of the lamps in the water. 
A wind, stronger than the night-wind, 
rushed by, and I knew that what had 
befallen St. John must soon befall 
me. 

The next day I carefully wrapped 
the green jade amulet and sailed for 
Holland. What mercy I might gain 
by returning the thing to its silent, 
sleeping owner I knew not ; buf I felt 
that I must at least try any step con- 
ceivably logical. What the hound 
was, and why it had pursued me, 
were questions still vague; but I had 
flrst heard the baying in that ancient 
churchyard, and every subsequent 
event including St. John’s dying 
whisper had served to connect the 
curse with the stealing of the amulet. 
Accordingly I sank into the nether- 
most abysses of despair when, at an 
inn in Rotterdam, I discovered that 
thieves had despoiled me of this sole 
means of salvation. 

The baying was loud that evening, 
and in the morning I read of a name- 
less deed in the vilest quarter of the 
city. The rabble were in terror, for 
upon an evil tenement had fallen a 
red death beyond the foulest previous 
crime of the neighborhood. In a 
squalid thieves’ den an entire family 
had been tom to shreds by an un- 
known thing which left no trace, and 


those around had heard all night 
above the usual clamor of drunken 
voices a faint, deep, insistent note as 
of a gigantic hound. 

S O AT last I stood again in the un- 
wholesome churchyard where a 
pale winter moon cast its hideoiis 
shadows, and leafless trees drooped 
sullenly to meet the withered, frosty 
grass and crackling slabs, and the 
ivied church pointed a jeering Anger 
at the unfriendly sky, and the night- 
wind howled maniacally from over 
frozen swamps and frigid seas. The 
baying was very faint now, and it 
ceased altogether as I approached the 
ancient grave I had once violated, 
and frightened away an abnormally 
large horde of bats which had been 
hovering curiously around it. 

I know not why I went thither 
unless to pray, or gibber out insane 
pleas and apologies to the calm white 
thing that lay within; but, whatever 
my reason, I attacked the half-frozen 
sod with a desperation partly mine 
and partly that of a dominating will 
outside myself. Excavation was much 
easier than I expected, though at one 
])oiut I encountered a queer inter- 
ruption; when a lean vulture darted 
down out of the cold sky and pecked 
frantically at the grave-earth until I 
killed him with a blow of my spade. 
Finally I reached the rotting oblong 
box and removed the damp nitrous 
cover. This is the last rational act 
I ever performed. 

P’or crouched within that centuried 
coffin, embraced by a close-packed 
nightmare retinue of huge, sinewy, 
sleeping bats, was the bony thing my 
friend and I had robbed; not clean 
and placid as we had seen it then, but 
covered with caked blood and shreds 
of alien flesh and hair, and leering 
sentiently at me with phosphorescent 
sockets and sharp ensanguined fangs 
yawning twistedly in mockery of my 
inevitable doom. And when it gave 
from those grinning jaws a deep, 
{ Continued on page 432) 
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The Eyrie 

(Continued from page 294) 

Attracted by its cover I purchased it — blessed be the day ! My favorite author 
is Seabury Quinn. His Jules de Grandin stories are wonderful. Is there any 
chance of his putting them into book form? His House of Golden Masks is the 
best combination of horror and torture I have read. De Grandin ’s quaint 
sayings and actions relieve tension. How about a bigger and better Eyrie?” 

“Give us more revenge and reincarnation stories, as they are my favor- 
ites,” writes Mrs. J. P, Love joy, of Oklahoma City, and adds: “I have only 
missed one copy of your magazine since the first issue, and that was when I 
was ill with pneumonia.” 

“Half of your stories are great and they live up to their name,” writes 
John Harris, of Newark, New Jersey, “but some of those ghost stories where 
the hero uses a silver bullet to send some spirit or ghost back to the place it 
came from are really nothing to rave about. Why can’t the authors use the 
same means of destroying said spirit as they had of creating him? How 
about more interplanetary stories, or things that the mind really can conceive ? ’ ’ 
Writes Dick Thomas, of Shamokin, Pennsylvania : “I am a devoted reader 
of your magazine, and wish it a lot of success. I like interplanetary stories, 
and would like to see more of them. Please put more than one Seabury 
Quinn story in each issue, if possible. ’ ’ 

Reader, what is yomr favorite story in this issue of Weird Tales.’ The 
Corpse-Master, by Seabury Quinn, easily led the field in the July issue in 
popularity with the readers, as shown by the letters to the Eyrie. 
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Trespassing Souls 

( Continued from page 333) 


which stood in the comer,” I per- 
sisted. “What was it? I couldn’t 
see it clearly ; indeed, the more closely 
I looked at it, the vaguer it seemed, 
but when I looked away I thought I 
descried a tall, terrible old man with 
flashing red eyes and a naked sword 

between liis hands. Was it ” 

“Pontou the wicked one, who by his 
necromantic sorcery more than once 
escaped the bounds of death, had 
long cheated Azra’il, the Death 
Angel,” he replied. “The ancient lore 
is full of stories of the psychopompos, 
or spirit-leader, who takes the severed 
soul from the new-dead body and con- 
ducts it through the frontiers of the 
spirit world. Perhaps it was none 
other than Death’s own angel who 
stood among the shadows and waited 
patiently for the spirits which long 
had cheated him, my friend. I myself 
do remember the whispered gossip 
which went the rounds of St. Peters- 
burg some twenty years and more ago. 
I was studying in the Imperial Hos- 
pital at the time, and servants of the 
Winter Palace whispered a strange 
story of a little duchess who acciden- 
tally ate some oysters intended for the 
Tsar, and fell fainting to the floor, 
and how her little cousin awoke 
screaming in the night to say a tall, 
bearded figure had come into their 


room, then trodden silently into the 
poisoned child’s apartments. Next in- 
stant, while stiU the frightened chil- 
dren ’s screams rang out, the poisoned 
little one gave up her soul. I do not 
know, but ” 

“But that’s absurd,” I cut in. 
“All this talk of death angels is a 
lot of old wives’ balderdash, de Gran- 
dm, you know as well as I. What we 
call death is nothing but a physio- 
logical fact — ^the breaking-down of the 
human mechanism for one reason or 
another. As to the spiritual phases of 
it, of course, I’m not prepared to say, 
but ” 

“Of course not,” he agreed. “We 
know so little of the spirit world that 
he who would expound it stamps him- 
self a fool thereby. 

“But this I say without fear of de- 
nial, my friend, there is one sort of 
spirit who is no mystery, and with 
lum I would hold immediate com- 
munion. In the lower left-hand 
drawer of your office desk reposes a 
bottle of Three-Star cognac, distilled 
in la belle France long years before 
Monsieur Volstead ’s blighting legis- 
lation was thought of. This moment it 
is full. Parhleu, if I do not decrease 
its contents by half before I am an 
hour older may every fiend of lowest 
hell fly off with me !” 
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The White Wizard 

Continued from page 314) 

have left the tower had he wished, but 
the strange events of the past hour 
stirred in him a desire to see what 
might happen next. 

9 

W ITHOUT noticing Phil, Mendoza 
turned from the window after 
his frenzied weeping was spent and 
went to his desk. Prom a locked 
(drawer he took two small, exquisitely 
painted miniatures. His hand trem- 
bled as he fingered them. Phil coidd 
plainly see the faces from where he 
sat. One was Mendoza’s own portrait, 
painted in -the first flush of manhood. 
The beardless face and frank, happy 
eyes were alive with the vivid im- 
pulses of a youth full of fire and in- 
telligence. The other portrait was 
that of a beautiful girl. 

Mendoza looked from one picture to 
the other, his pallid lips drawn in a 
thin, pained line. He put them down 
suddenly, as though he could not bear 
looking at them. For several minutes 
he sat with his head bent in thought. 

A sudden resolve seemed to possess 
him, for he reached for a diary and 
began writing in it. Phil felt awk- 
ward, as though he were viewing a 
scene too private for a witness. 

All traces of the recent evil passions 
had left Mendoza’s white face; again 
he was the proud aristocrat. At inter- 
vals he stopped writing and gazed 
with evident horror upon the blood- 
spattered body of the ape. 

When he had finished writing, he 
left the diary lying open, and once 
more picked up the woman’s por- 
trait. He whispered soft Spanish 
words over it, crushed it roughly to 
his lips. 

Still holding the miniature, he went 
over to the curtain in the comer of 
the room and threw it aside. A tiny 
machine of delicate workmanship was 
disclosed. In a netwoiic of fine wires 
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revolved a small glass bulb, filled with 
a liquid that constantly quivered and 
sent out tiny shafts of white light. 

Mendoza passed his hand with a 
gentle, loving touch over the bxilb. 
Suddenly his fingers closed over it 
sharply, until the delicate glass 
cracked into fragments. The heavy, 
trembling liquid ran over his hand, 
eating into the flesh like acid. Men- 
doza surveyed the ruin he had 
wrought and laughed shortly. 

“The inglorious end of the White 
Wizard’s genius,’’ he said. 

Phil uttered a cry of protest, but 
Mendoza refused to acknowledge his 
presence. His right hand still clasped 
the broken fragments of glass. The 
glimmering liquid had eaten holes and 
ruts in the flesh; some of it still 
boiled and trembled in the livid de- 
pressions. But Mendoza gave no 
symptoms of pain, or even discom- 
fort. He walked leisurely toward his 
desk and fumbled about one of the 
drawers. 

A sudden, sharp report resounded 
5n the room. Mendoza fell in a heap 
to the floor. 

Instantly Phil w’as beside him. A 
tiny stream of blood flowed from the 
massive forehead, and the revolver 
still smoked in the mutilated right 
hand. He never moved after he fell. 

When Phil had recovered from the 
horror of it, his first thought was the 
dead man’s diary. Mendoza’s last 
actions were all clear to him now. 

Trembling with excitement and 
dread of the possible revelations, he 
went to the desk and read the last 
dnsertion in the diary : 

I, Julian Mendoza, am about to end my 
life, realizing at this moment that it has 
been wasted in perfecting a discovery which 
would prove a curse to the human race; 
and before I take the step that will destroy 
me, I earnestly desire to make my confes- 
BiMi to the world, and to ask forgiveness of 
those whom I have injured. 

After years of study and labor I have 
perfected an instrument that makes possible 
the practicable use of thought-radio — that 
marvelous force of which science knows 
but little. 


I have robbed the graves of great think- 
ers directly after they were buried, to ob- 
tain their brains. I have robbed museums, 
laboratories, hospitals, to obtain the pre- 
served brains of many notables who have 
died in the past. 

And I have made the education, talents, 
and life experiences recorded in these brains 
my own. 

I have pillaged the minds not only of 
superior human beings, but also of criminals 
and animals. I have had connection with 
the brain of a man-eating tiger that was 
killed in a Burmese hut; with a head- 
hunter of Patagonia; with a murderer who 
was hanged. My nature has some of the 
most fiendish passions of the fiercest beasts; 
of the vile, crawling things of the earth; 
and of men who have sinned grossly. 

If I should go into the world with my 
mighty brain and my mysterious power, I 
could make it either a heaven or a hell. 
But I am a dual character that is a menace 
to civilization. 

By the time this is read, the garden in 
the hill will be no more; for, with a shift 
of a lever, I have cut off the atmosphere 
which I created, and immediately everything 
in the rarden passed into complete dissolu- 
tion. Search and you will find a cave of 
dust. 

When Phil finished reading, there 
was a mist in his eyes. He went to 
the dead body of the White Wizard 
and reverently arranged the limbs. A 
soft smile parted' the pallid lips, giv- 
ing the still face a singular expres- 
sion of peace. 

“He was not all brute,” said Phil 
gently. 

He covered the face with a clean 
handkerchief, and went to find Tom. 

10 

P HIL and Inez lolled back in their 
steamer chairs, watching the late 
afternoon sun flashing on the blue 
waves of the Atlantic. Inez was en- 
trancing in a white serge suit. The 
fresh air had whipped a lovely wild- 
rose color to her creamy cheeks. Her 
light curls blew against a saucy red 
cap. 

“It is like a dream, Phil, isn’t it?” 
she said. 

“Yes; she’s a peach of a dream,” 
replied lier enraptured husband, gaa^ 
ing at her beautiful face. 
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“Stop joking when I try to be 
serious,” she pouted. “I mean those 
last terrible days. Shall we ever know 
how much that we saw was really true 
and how much was due to hallucina- 
tion, hypnotism, or maybe to some 
mysterious jungle delirium?” 

The boyish smile faded from Phil’s 
face, and he answered in a low voice : 

“We doubted everything when we 
found that under the trap-door in the 
tower there lay only an empty, dusty 
cave, just what the diary said we’d 
find. But let me show you something 
that is almost beyond belief.” 

He fumbled in his pocket and drew 
out a notebook and a pencil. For a 
moment, he glanced over the ocean 
with a dreamy look in his eyes. Then 
he began writing fast and fluently. 
When he finished, he showed her the 
page covered with queer pictures and 
characters. 

“Hieroglyphics,” he said, in an- 
swer to her puzzled frown. “Ever 
since that night in Don Julian’s 
laboratory, I have been able to write 
in the way of the ancient Egyptians. 
I interviewed the famous Professor 
Costello of Buenos Aires before we 
sailed, and he showed me some photo- 
graphs that he had taken of hiero- 
glyphics, inscribed upon the walls of 
a tomb, which had never been de- 
ciphered. I glanced at the photo- 
graphs, and the memories of Psamae- 
ris the Egyptian began to quicken in 
my brain. And, Inez, I translated 
those heiroglyphics as readily as 
though they were a schoolboy’s exer- 
cise in Latin!” 

Tom came up in time to hear the 
last part of his speech. 

“I ought to be envious of you, 
Phil,” he said. “You not only won 
the prettiest girl on two continents, 
but all the adventure fell to you. I 
believe that I’ll turn into a rattle- 
headed dreamer, too. They seem to 
get more kick out of life than we 
sober-minded realists.” 

“I told you so,” grinned Phil, 
tightening his clasp upon Inez’s hand. 
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The Hound 

( Continued from page 425 ) 

sardonic bay as of some gigantic 
hound, and I saw that it held in its 
gory, filthy claw the lost and fate- 
ful amulet of green jade, I merely 
screamed and ran away idiotically, 
my screams soon dissolving into peals 
of hysterical laughter. 

Madness rides, the star- wind . . ., 
claws and teeth sharpened on centu- 
ries of corpses . . . dripping death 
astride a bacchanale .of bats from 
night-black ruins of buried temples of 
Belial. . . . Now, as the baying of 
that dead, fleshless monstrosity grows 
louder and louder, and the stealthy 
whirring and flapping of those ac- 
cursed web-wings circles closer and 
closer, I shall seek with my revolver 
the oblivion which is my only refuge 
from the unnamed and unnamable. 


The Moor 
Ghost 

By ROBERT E. HOWARD 

They haled him to the crossroads 
As day was at its close ; 

They hung him to the gallows 
And left him for the crows. 

His hands in life were bloody. 

His ghost will not be still ; 

He haunts the naked moorlands 
About the gibbet hill. 

And oft a lonely traveler 
Is found upon the fen 

Whose dead eyes hold a horror 
Beyond the world of men. 

The villagers then whisper. 

With accents grim and dour; 

“This man has met at midnight 
The phantom of the moor.” 
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D O YOU ever feel embarrassed in 
the presence of strangers ? Are yon 
always bashful and confused when you 
meet people for the first time or when 
you are in company of the opposite sex? 
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